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Now modern interior coatings spread so 
smoothly, spray so easily, that they almost 
seem to paint by themselves. What’s the 
helping hand? Shell glycerine . . . basic in- 
gredient for alkyd resins. 


In home or factory, tough, colorful coat- 
ings based on glycerine-derived alkyd resins 
grip tightly to surfaces . . . form a rugged 
coating that shrugs off wear. 


And glycerine helps put the shine on 
your shoes, the kick in explosives, the flex 
in cellophane. It is used in more than 1500 
products—ranging from cosmetics and 
candy to toothpaste and textiles. 

As the nation’s largest producer of glycer- 
ine, Shell Chemical extends a helping hand 
to industry in the never-ending quest for 
more useful products. 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 133.3 154.7 152.7. = -152.8r 151.7* 
PRODUCTION 
5 wale Gain. aiodi mark ora ke eae A Ke wee Red were 2,032 2,653 2,137 1,870r 1,765 
Automobiles ...... ; ch aeeee bara ets Cae eee RE oe ae nes 125,553 117,372 135,515 155,755r 144,092 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $81,705 $90,810 $75,140 $83,519 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...............0ee cee eees 10,819 12,778 13,300 13,468 13,572 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)................2.0055 6,536 7,203 7,014 6,864 
Bituminous coal (daily ov., thous. of tons)........... cece cece eee eces 1,455 1,417 1,433 1,376r 1,394 
I ee ee er eer ee eee eT eee eee Tee ee eT 247,488 326,467 307,102 325,053 310,595 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 65 60 61 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..........ce ee eeeeeeeees 47 49 45 46 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 139 146 134 138 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ........ccceeccceccseces 198 264 325 313 299 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 92.3 91.9 93.5 93.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. cece ee eee eee 90.5 82.1 76.6 77.0 77.3 
i 6 ce rcks menesesuseneteracns eee 19.8¢ 19.2¢ 20.7¢ 20.9¢ 21.1¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........ccccccccccvccccece 143.9 186.7 186.8 186.8 186.8 
ET IER COD OG, TOT. ccc ciccccercccvccesoecetveceene $36.10 $37.17 $33.17 $32.50 $32.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).... 1. eee eee eee ee eee 32.394¢ 31.515¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 32.600¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 6... eee eee eee ees 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... t 22.83¢ 25.04¢ 25.02¢ 25.02¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............-+. $2.34 $1.98 $2.10 $1.97 $1.98 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)...........- 34.57¢ 34.63¢ 32.16¢ 32.20¢ 32.20¢ 
hE, at sn. +a bka oh Sea teed eet etceeneteenee eo $1.96 $1.82 $1.75 $1.72 $1.70 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).............0005- 31.64 58.19 55.19 55.73 55.79 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..........++++++ 3.59% 5.02% 5.25% 5.28% 5.28% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2% % 35% % 4% % 444% 44% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............-eeeeee +t 60,938 60,702 58,040 58,292 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............-+-+65 t 102,449 103,055 102,914 102,700 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . 32,835 31,841 32,141 32,094 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... t 31,277 25,991 25,790 25,774 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............... Saudarehieeiwes 26,424 27,548 27,234 27,480 27,338 
1953-55 Yeor Month Lotes 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK wanes = Yor = Manth Latent 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)............... tails lai $2,390 $3,287 $2,944 $3,168 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)................ ee $980 $1,468 $1,187 $1,367 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............ ae ee $45.2 $51.1 $54.3 $54.6 
* Preliminary, week ended May 28, 1960. r Revised. 
tt Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Herb Kratovil; 25, 26, 27—Jim Mahan; 32—Joan Sydlow; 45—Bud Blake; 52—Mike Shea; 66, 67, 68 —Herb Kratov 
88, 89, 92, 94, 97—Joan Sydiow; 98, 99--NASA; 100—Ed Nano; 121—WW; 124—Eddie Van der Veen; 134, 135, 136, 138—Herb Kratovil 
141—GE; 144—Herb Kratovil 
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/ \ You wouldn’t build 
| half a missile... 


Like a missile, a business transaction 

a isn’t worth much untii it’s completed 
:. . .. when your invoice is paid. After 

1 you’ve made the sale and the 
shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE helps you finish the job 

. . . completes your profit cycle... 
protects your capital investment in 
accounts receivable. 2 Y/Y 


The one thing that permits —— 
market penetration is security’. 
the security of commercial- Gredit 
insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress 
|. ... helps you add more 
|| customets, sell more to-p 
>] customers’. ~ by’ elevati 
| crédit wit secyrity\\ send’ stability? -—-~ 


\| Js your AE “insuvahe. coverage ““ | 
» jf /aprto-date boa \ 7 
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Extend your market penetration ...your profit protection... with 


American Credit Insurance 


Call your insurance agent... or our local office. 
Send for informative booklet on the many 
sound advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
of New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





. . commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 
since 1893 
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OILDOM’S BEST GOOD-WILL BUILDER 


Honest delivery is the best good-will builder for any business, but the fueloil business has 
it solved in neater fashion than most. 
In the early days, fueloil deliverers laboriously counted hand-laden buckets of oil, 





while Mr. Customer prudently lurked in the background. In 1923, at the Cadillac 
Garage in New York, a new concept of selling gasoline and oil was unveiled. It was an 
oil meter . . . outgrowth of Neptune’s long experience in metering water. 


Today, the meter has created such a fine feeling of trust that the housewife scarcely 
even notices the truck’s comings and goings. She accepts with confidence the metér- 
printed receipts slipped into her mailbox. The oil business has thrived on this “certified 
delivery.” 

More fueloil trucks are now equipped with Neptune than any other make of meter 
. » . another example of Neptune’s ability to meet industry’s measurement needs 
with accuracy. 


ee 








LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY) eas meters 


19 West 50th Street + New York 20, N. Y. ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
dn Canada: Neptune Meters Ltd., Toronto, Ontario | for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 
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Flimsy Products? 


Dear Sir: 

“. . . The irony of flimsy con- 
sumer goods in the space age 1960 
has not been lost on lunik-minded 
Russians” [BW—May21°60,p172]. 

“(U.S.) manufacturers are rais- 
ing their quality sights as the con- 
sumer demands more complex 
products that work” [BW—May 
21°60,p 187]. 

What I would like to know is, 
are those Reds getting ahead of us 
in the manufacture of bad con- 
sumer products, or vice versa? 

JOHN E. ULLMANN 
ASST. PROF. OF ECONOMICS 

OF ENGINEERING 
STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Fair to Both Sides 


Dear Sir: 

Just a note to tell you that we 
enjoyed your article on Case [BW 
—Apr.30°60,p54]. 

As you know, it was the first 
article to appear that gave some of 
the facts behind my resignation. It 
is extremely well written and quite 
fair to both sides, assuming the 
figures given by Mr. Grede will be 
anywhere close to actual perform- 
enee.... 

Marc B. ROJTMAN 
PARIS, FRANCE 


Disability Insurance 


Dear Sir: 

A sincere vote of thanks to the 
writer of your Personal Business 
section [BW—May14’60,p157]. His 
strong emphasis on the importance 
of disability income insurance 
echoes the gospel my company has 
been preaching since its founding 
in 1909. 

The breadwinner’s earned _in- 
come has to pay the way for the 
entire family, and deserves first 
consideration in any insurance pro- 
gram. 

RALPH E. STALEY 
SALES DIVISION 
MUTUAL OF OMAHA 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Dental Insurance 


Dear Sir: 

Found your article concerning 
health insurance very informative 
[BW—May14’60,p157]. 

However, I felt that you could 
have given this article more value 
and coverage with some informa- 
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Plenty of plant sites with husky 


profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE,N.Y. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 


nearly every type of industry can find the plant site admirably 


suited to its needs...the site from which to serve the richest 


market in the world...the great Northeast. 


We can help in your search for a 
profitable site with last, expert, con- 
fidential assistance. You can benefit 
from our comprehensive inventory 
of buildings and sites and the inti- 
mate, detailed knowledge of our 
district managers about the com- 
munities we serve. We'll gladly assist 
in spec ific researc h you need In your 
search for the ideal location. 
Before you choose a plant site, learn 
all the advantages waiting for you 
in Upstate, N. Y.: a wealth of natu- 
ral resources... plenty of low-cost 
electric power...abundant water. 

a solid labor force a most attract 
ive political and economic climate 


healthy, diversified industrial 
neighbors prospering here. Trans- 
portation is particularly attractive; 
the growing network of superhigh- 
ways, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
barge canal and excellent rail and 
air service combine to provide fast, 
dependable access to the rich north- 
eastern market and Canada and to 
the seaports of the world. 
For complete information on the 
services we offer...and for concrete 
help in your search...write, wire or 
phone Director of Area Develop- 
ment, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Dept. BW-1, 300 Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


NIAGARA @) MOHAWK 


MANAGED © TAXPAYING 





tion on “dental insurance”. . . here 
is an area of health insurance not 
covered (to my knowledge) by 
health insurance plans or Blue 
Cross although perhaps this may 
not be true of full mouth extrac- 
tions 

WILLIAM GILLI 
NORTH READING, MASS 


Timely Article 


Dear Sir: 

The partners of our firm thought 
your article on steel stocks [BW 
May14’60,p145] was particularly 
timely and well prepared. We were, 
therefore, very pleased to note that 
you mentioned our research work 
in connection therewith . . 

HAROLD P. GoopBopy 
GoopBOoDY & CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Help for Families 


Dear Sir: 

We read with great interest your 
excellent and understanding article 
on alcoholism [BW—Apr.16’60, 
pl65]. Since there was no men- 
tion of the Al-Anon Family Groups, 
I thought you might be interested 
in hearing about them. 

The Al-Anon Family Groups are 
composed of the wives, husbands, 
relatives and friends of both re- 
covered and active alcoholics. They 
have banded together to learn more 
about the disease of alcoholism, 
how to live with their problems 
and help others with an active 
alcoholic problem in the home. The 
program is based on the 12 sug- 
gested steps of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous as applied to the non alco- 
holic. 

At present there are over 1,500 
family groups in the United States, 
Canada and 20 foreign countries. 
The movement is growing rapidly 
and many members have found a 
happier way of life even though the 
alcoholic is still drinking. Also 
families of the recovered alcoholic 
have come to face their own char- 
acter defects, forget the past and 
fear of the future, and live in the 
happiness of today. 

Since many distressed 
spouses and children do not know 
where to turn to for information 
and help, we are only too happy 
to spread the word of Al-Anon. 
Like AA there are no dues or fees 
connected with any group and all 
are welcome 

ELEANOR ANDERSON 
AL-ANON FAMILY GROUP HEAD- 

QUARTERS IN(¢ 
P. O. BOX 182 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Whats NEW in Mechanization 


i ae 


TEARS UP RUBBER—Called a “Disintegrator’”, 
this Jeffrey machine plays an important part in 





AUTOMATIC DRYER SAVES TIME—Pharmaceuticals formerly batch- synthetic rubber production. Part of a continuous 
processed now are dried continuously by this Jeffrey vibrating dryer. process line, it rips and tears slabs of wet rubber 
Processing time was cut 50%, as the dryer automatically handles 300-400 into small size chunks for efficient drying. Jeffrey 
pounds of materials per hour. Jeffrey's experience in drying, cooling offers a complete line of machines to reduce soft 


and processing materials can help you cut costs. 


. 


MINES COAL IN A 3-FOOT TUNNEL—This continuous mining 
machine, a Jeffrey Colmol, is only 254 inches high. It’s 
designed for high performance in thin seams of coal; boosted 
output in this mine 200% per man. Jeffrey not only makes 
a full range of coal mining machinery, but system-engineers 
it to the job for top performance. 


Mechanization 


or rockhard materials efficiently. 


Jeffrey serves every basic industry with mechanization 
...conveying and processing equipment, transmission 
and mining machinery. Sales-engineering service world- 
wide; standard products stocked by authorized distributors. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North Fourth 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


for every basic industry @; = s E r =~ 4 
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T MERCURY SPACE CAPSULE, being developed by the McDonnell Aircraft Company, will orbit the earth with a 
human pilot. Western Electric was selected by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration to head up the industrial team 
that is building the world-wide tracking and ground instrumentation network necessary to ke p in contact with tl | psule. 





SPACE-AGE COMMUNICATIONS 


As the space-age becomes a reality, Western Electric's arsenal of communications 
experience continues in the service of the nation . . . tracking astronauts and 
missiles in space and shielding the nation with far-flung electronic networks. 





Because of our vast background in handling complex electronic 
and communications projects for the Bell Telephone System, the 
Government has selected Western Electric as prime contractor on 
vital military communications, defense and tracking networks. 

With high-speed intercontinental bombers in the ‘50s came the 
urgent need for electronic warning systems. When the Air Force 
decided to build a fence of radar stations across the Arctic, West- 
ern Electric was named prime contractor and completed the mas- 
sive project in just 32 months. This Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
Line—since extended to the Aleutian Islands and soon across ee 
Greenland —will stretch 5,000 miles in our defense. ff 





We have also been asked to provide management services for 


° . ° ° . 5 ° y TE 2» J TC : q > : 
the construction of the Semi-Automatic Ground Environment WHITE ALICE STATION perches among some of 

é f ; ; ‘ the roughest terrain in northwestern Alaska. Built 
(SAGE) System and to design and build the rearward communi- by W.E. for the United States Air Force, the 33- 
cations for BMEWS. SAGE will be a complex of inter-connecting station system provides Alaska with greatly improved 
computers, radars and other equipment making up electronic military and civilian long distance communications. 


ground environment in each Air Defense Sector. BMEWS will 
use long-range radar installations for rapid warning and precise, 
trajectory predictions of enemy ballistic missiles. 

W.E. has been recently named by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to lead an industrial team which is engi- 
neering and installing the global tracking and control system for 
manned space vehicles. This is “Project Mercury,” planned for 
next year to orbit an astronaut 120 miles in space. 

We at Western Electric are indeed proud to help provide the 
United States with the best military communications, warning, and 
tracking systems that modern science can achieve. 






display to Sector Commander at Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment direction center—allowing a po- 
tential enemy air attack to be quickly detected and mis- 
MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM siles and fighter aircraft directed to selected targets. 





/ Wes fe rn Electric SAGE PROJECTION SCREEN nse situation 
_—_ ene? 











aia. ge es , 

BMEWS SUBMARINE CABLE is laid by HMS Monarch in the remote, DEW LINE STATION on Baffin Island is part of 

a ice-choked ocean north of the Arctic Circle. Western Electric was the largest single defense system ever constructed 
n assigned the responsibility for development and construction of the rear- —an operating radar system across the top of North 
2, ward communications for the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. America, having its own communications network 
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NEW MATERIALS must be developed before man can reach into outer 


space. Ultimately these materials mean a better way of life for the modern consumer. Vitro has 
pioneered advances in rare earth chemicals and alloys. A thorium-magnesium master alloy, now in 
production, imparts ultra-high temperature resistance to missile skins and critical parts. Other rare earth 
developments mean improved electronic components and even top-quality eyeglass lenses. Another 
reason why Vitro means more than atomic energy...chemical and metallurgical development. 





a 
Vit, CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Elmer Reid, master weaver, has a son, a daughter and four sons-in-law as fellow Lees employees, 


Planning a new plant? 


look beyond the plant site £ 


look to the people eee 





- 

oy 

mn 
Civic-minded Lloyd Barger, 
with Lees nearly 20 years, was a 
leader in successful restudy of 
county taxes. Spare-time dairy 
farmer, excellent attendance record 
at Lees, adaptable to new work 
methods. Like 80% of Lees 
employees, he owns his home. 
Turnover at Lees is less than one- 
half of 1°%. Absenteeism is well 
below the national average. 


Werfolk arid Wester Railway 





Lees Personnel Manager 
Robert Carson enjoys outdoor life 
and cultural advantages of the 
Land of Plenty. So does his family. 
Drives 20 pleasant, uncrowded 
minutes from his home at historic 
Lexington, without fighting heavy 
traffic. Carson is proud of the 
plant’s 25-year record of labor- 
management harmony. 





JAMES LEES & SONS COMPANY did just that 
before putting their carpet plant in Glasgow, 
‘a. This nationally known maker of fine 
quality carpets found people of the four- 
county area to be “intelligent, hard-working, 
honest, independent in thought, highly skilled, 
receptive to new ideas.’’ Today, Lees Glasgow 
plant covers 27 acres under one roof, employs 
2,400 people 3 times the population of 
Glasgow — drawn from a 30-mile radius. 


MANY FINE PLANT SITES, with advantages like 
those Lees enjoys, are ready for your company 
along the lines of today’s fast-moving, progres- 
sive new Norfolk and Western Railway. For 
information, write, wire or telephone H. P. 
Cotton, Assistant Vice President. 





OHIO 


CiNCNATE west 
roatsmout VIRGINIA 






KENTUCKY 


WTO SALEM Oe 
NORTH CAROLINA 


GENERAL OFFICES, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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this R&M 
motor puts the 
"“grive” in 
IBM electric 
typewriters! 


Almost twelve years have elapsed since 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration used its first R&M motor to 
power its electric typewriters. Since 
then R&M has supplied thousands upon 
thousands of these special motors for 
IBM’s world-wide typewriter trade. In 
order to meet varying electrical condi- 
tions the world over, they are now sup- 
plied in 21 different voltages and 
frequencies. 

IBM proposed strict requirements 
for powering their machine. The motor 
must have high starting torque for 
quick response . . . run very quietly 
. .. cooler than normal .. . fit a limited 
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space ... and have stamina to perform 
dependably year after year. Within a 
short period of time, R&M delivered 
specifications for the right design—a 
dynamically balanced motor that ful- 
filled all of IBM’s standards, including 
reliable operation that covers thousands 
of hours between check-ups. 

A lot of fingers have gone over the 
keys since R&M produced its first IBM 
typewriter motor, but we still subject 
each IBM power unit to 100% inspec- 
tion. Moreover, we constantly work 
with IBM —and all our customers —to 
improve our motors and to adapt them 
to the ever-changing requirements of 





customers’ products. 


R&M’s experience in custom-design- 
ing motors for hundreds of products, 
and our facilities to produce a design 
at low cost, are at your service. Per- 
haps your problem can be met with a 
standard “off-the-shelf” power unit. If 
so, we'll tell you . . . and recommend 
the right R&M motor for the job. For 
power by either custom or standard 
fractional HP motors . . . and perform- 
ance that will give you a big competi- 
tive advantage . . . get in touch with 
Robbins & Myers today! Write for Bul- 
letin No. 450BZ. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


motors, household fans, Propeliair industrial fans, hoists, Moyno industrial pumps 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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At left, Retractable Capstan Motor. . 
shaft of this special RaM fractional HP 
motor rotates and also moves axially. 
Manufactured for IBM’s 727 Magnetic 
Tape Unit. 


At right, Standard Fractional HP Motors 
. a wide range of types, sizes and mount- 

ings for DC, single or polyphase AC; all 

standard voltages and frequencies, 


At left, Standard Universal Motors .. . 
ratings from 4% to % HP. Choice of end, 
pad or foot mountings to permit design 
versatility. Custom designs also available. 


At right, Series Motor Parts . . . precision- 
made series, universal or polyphase high- 
cycle motor parts. All types and sizes 
engineered to your requirements. 


MOTORS 1/200 thru 1 HP 


(other ratings up to 200 horsepower ) 














wes hot dec Ty Fs tos ee 


Now a revolutionary way to serve hot drinks 
ends the headaches of ordinary coffee service. 
New Lily* China-Cote* Service Cups! This 
amazing disposable cup eliminates dishwash- 
ing completely, while it saves space . . . saves 


money . .. speeds service .. . has the look and 


feel of fine china...and because of its plastic 








coating, it’s the paper cup you never taste! 

The Lily China-Cote Cup is a superior 
plastic-coated 7-oz. cup with reinforced 
rounded bottom for perfect stirring. Its 
companion plastic holder is practically inde- 
structible, scratch-resistant, comfortable to 
hold, and never touches the lips. 


LILY-TULIP'S NEW CHINA-COTE 
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Lily China-Cote Service Cup is 
another example of Lily’s con- = 2 —“™® = 
tinuing creative approach to CUP  : Lity-Tulip Cup Corporation. Dept. BW660, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 
and container research and __ : Please send me informative ierature on Lily China-Cote Service Cups. 
development. For further yA“, : 
information, just call us, % [th 7 
or fill in this coupon. yg! | company - 


IE cintittinnatiatetitn = : 
a —__ZONE__STATE_ ° 
= #1. mM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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INDUSTRY’S 
CHEMICALS 


what’s 
making news? 













Much of the marketing action of Dow's industry-oriented teams can be neatly 


defined as concerned with the research and development of chemicals for 


specific industries, such as the petroleum industry, the automotive industry, 


the pharmaceutical industry. But some markets are mavericks, defying limita- 


tion, with problems common to virtually all industry. The industrial cleaning 


market is one of these. Here, the development of a new product, or the applica- 


tion of an old product to a new use pays off across the board, for ail industries. 


SOLVENT RESEARCH HELPS 
SOLVE A SAFETY RIDDLE 


Strange as it may sound, 
“cleanliness” can be a two- 
edged sword. Take the case of 
conventional solvents for indus- 
trial cleaning. For the produc- 
tion man, these materials do an 
excellent job of cleaning, but 
their toxicity or fire hazard (or 
sometimes both) is high on the 
list of riddles for the safety man. 


The solvent development program at 
Dow is directed toward solving the 
safety riddle while maximizing solvent 
efficiency. For example, here’s what 
Chlorothene® NU-—the latest Dow de- 
velopment in cold cleaning solvents— 
can do for you. 

Industrial cleaning solvents grew up 
with mass production. But in the 
process of growing up, they put indus- 
try squarely between the horns of a 
dilemma. Production standards require 


a cold cleaning solvent to be non-cor- 
rosive, economical, powerful enough to 
remove greases, oils, waxes, and other 
soils quickly, and to dry fast without 
leaving a residue. And safety demands 
that it have a low vapor toxicity rating 
and low flammability. 


VERSATILE CHLOROTHENE NU 


Dow’s newest cold cleaning solvent 
—Chlorothene NU (specially inhibited 
1,1,1-trichloroethane) takes dead aim 











A unique combination of safety and solvent power makes Chlorothene NU the ideal cold cleaner for production lines. 








The fire safety of Chlorothene NU permits maintenance 
spraying without costly protection systems. 





at this very objective. In wipe, dip, 
spray, or slush cleaning applications, 
Chlorothene NU meets all the specific 
safety and production requirements of 
a cold solvent cleaner. Its high-power 
solvency quickly and thoroughly re- 
moves soils. It evaporates fast with no 
residue remaining. The special inhib- 
itors in Chlorothene NU make it more 
stable; virtually non-corrosive to metals, 
including aluminum and zinc; easier 
and more economical to recover and 
re-use. Chlorothene NU has no flash or 
fire point by standard testing methods. 
And just as important, it has a vapor 
toxicity rating unmatched by most other 
common chlorinated solvents. 


SAFETY PLUS VERSATILITY 
Today, this versatile performer is clean- 
ing everything from small tools to huge 
missile components, from simple elec- 
tric circuits to complex electronic brains, 
often several times from the beginning 
to the end of production. 

But where versatility in a wide range 
of applications is an advantage of 
Chlorothene NU, Dow also markets a 
variety of solvents with specific ad- 
vantages for specific applications. Take 


the four members of the Dow family 
of trichloroethylene, for example: 


NEU-TRI neutral trichloroethylene; 
ALK-TRI®, alkaline trichloroethylene; 
HI-TRI®, high-purity trichloroethylene; 


and EX-TRI®, extraction-type trichlo- 
roethylene. 
CLEANING MISSILE 
HARDWARE 
HI-TRI solvent is a specially designed 
cold flushing agent. Its superior clean- 
ing action, freedom from residue, no 
flash or fire point by all standard test- 
ing methods, and shock sensitivity, 
qualify it for the all-important job of 
cleaning missile hardware. ALK-TRI, 
the amine stabilized degreasing solvent, 
can be easily analyzed to maintain an 
exact solvent-stabilizer balance. NEU- 
TRI was designed for fast, efficient 
vapor degreasing. Its built-in neutral 
stabilizing system prevents chemical 
breakdown under heavy work load con- 
ditions. EX-TRI is designed for use in 
certain special extraction processes. 
Another highly stabilized Dow sol- 
ent, perchloroethylene industrial, has 
a high boiling point (250°F.) which 
permits longer cleaning action, com- 








YOU'LL FIND a complete discussion of the applications and 
properties of Chlorothene NU in a new brochure. Write for your 
copy. And if you wish a summary of the other Dow Solvents, 
ask us to include the folder METAL CLEANING SOLVENTS. Call your 
nearest Dow distributor (see list on next page) or write: THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Merchandising Depart- 


ment 303AF6-4. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - 





MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


plete and thorough drying of the work 
and greater economy, too. 

Nonflammable, low toxicity Do 
methylene chloride forms the base fi 
many solvent paint strippers. Thes 
formulations cut through even the 
toughest paint and protective coatings 
and lift them away from metal or wood 
surfaces in a matter of minutes. 

Dow solvents are shipped in colo: 
coded drums to facilitate identification 
and handling. 


STRONG-ARM CLEANING AIDS 
No discussion of Dow’s role in indus- 
trial cleaning would be complete with- 
out mentioning a pair of chemical 
workhorses that have distinguished 
themselves as ingredients in scores of 
cleaning compounds. Caustic soda is 
found in almost all heavy-duty cleaning 
compounds, and sodium orthosilicate 
contributes high detergent qualities, 
corrosion inhibition, and _ excellent 


rinseability to many cleaning opera- 
tions. Dow is a basic source for caustic 
soda and sodium orthosilicate for many 
of the nation’s leading industrial clean- 
ing specialists. 





To avoid premature fuel ignition from res- 
idues, HI-TRI is specified in many cases for 
cleaning missile hardware. 











FOR HELPFUL METAL CLEANING 


INFORMATION 


get in touch with your Dow Solvents Distributor 
LETTER KEYS: (C)—Chlorothene® NU; (M)—Methylene Chloride; (P)—Perchloroethylene (Industrial); (T)—Trichloroethylene 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM— W ittichen Chemical Company (C MP) 
BIRMINGHAM—F. H. Ross & Company, inc. (C MP) 
MOBILE—McKesson & Robbins, inc. (C MPT) 
MOBILE—F. H. Ross & Company, Inc. (C M) 
MONTGOMERY — Wittichen Chemical Company (C MP) 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Braun Chemical Company (C MPT) 
PHOENIX— Western Chemical Company (C M P) 
TUCSON— Western Chemical Company (C M P) 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES—Braun Chemical Company (C MPT) 
LOS ANGELES—McKesson, Mefford Chemical Division (P) 
LOS ANGELES—Pemaco, inc. (P T) 
SAN DIEGO—Braun Chemical Compony (C MP T) 
SAN FRANCISCO—B6Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. (C MPT) 
SAN FRANCISCO—G. N. Meacham Company (C) 


COLORADO 
DENVER—Braun-Knecht-Heimann Company (C M) 
DENVER—Chemical Sales Company (C MP T) 
DENVER—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 

DENVER— Mine and Smelter Supply Company (C MP T) 
GRAND JUNCTION—C. D. Smith Co., Chemical Div. (C P T) 


CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD— Dwight R. Judson Company (C T) 
NEW HAVEN—H. Krevit and Company, Inc. (C PT) 
SHELTON—Axton-Cross Company (C MPT) 
SOUTH NORWALK—Guard-All Chemical . se MPT) 
STAMFORD—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (CM 
WATERBURY —Hubbard Hall Chemical | ne A (Mm) 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE—F. H. Ross & Company, Inc. (C MP) 
JACKSONVILLE—Amico Burnett Chemical Co. (C MPT) 
MIAMI—Amica Burnett Chemical Co. (C MP T) 
MIAMI—Biscayne Chemical Laboratories (C MP) 
ORLANDO — Atlantic Chemicals, Inc. (C MP T) 
TAMPA—Amica Burnett Chemical Co. (C M P T) 
TAMPA—Atlantic Chemicals, Inc. (C MP T) 
TAMPA—McKesson & Robbins, inc. (C MP T) 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—Chapman Chemical Company (T) 
ATLANTA—McKesson & Robbins, inc. (C MPT) 
ATLANTA—F. H. Ross & Company, Inc. (C MP) 
ATLANTA—Southern States Chemical Co. (C MP T) 
BIRMINGHAM— Chapman Chemical Company (T) 
COLUMBUS—F. H. Ross & Company, inc. (C MP) 
DUBLIN—Textile Aniline Chemical Company (T) 


IDAHO 
BOISE—Van Waters & Rogers, inc. (C MP) 


WLLINOIS 
AURORA—River Valley Chemicals, Inc. (C MPT) 
CHICAGO—Central Solvents & Chemicals Co. (C MP) 
CHICAGO—C. P. Hall Company of Illinois (C M PT) 
CHICAGO—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C M PT) 
CHICAGO—Joseph Turner & Company (C MP T) 
DECATUR—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MPT) 
EFFINGHAM— W abash Independent Oil Company (C PT) 
MELROSE PARK—London Chemical Company, Inc. (P T) 
PEORIA— McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MPT) 
ROCKFORD—Industrial Oil & Chemical Company (C) 
ROCKFORD— Viking Chemical Company (C MPT) 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE—Barning Industrial Chemicals, Inc. (C MP T) 
EVANSVILLE—Charles Leich and Company (P) 
FT. WAYNE—Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Corp. (C MP) 
FT. WAYNE—Inland Chemical Corporation (C MP) 
HAMMOND—Iniand Chemical Corporation (C MP T) 
INDIANAPOLIS—Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Corp. (C MP) 
INDIANAPOLIS— Wm. Lynn Chemical Co., Inc. (C ) 
INDIANAPOLIS—Ulrich Chemical Company, Inc. (C T) 
KOKOMO—Plating Products, Inc. (T) 
LOGANSPORT—Plating Products, Inc. (T) 
SOUTH BEND—Inland Chemical Corporation (C MP T) 
SOUTH BEND—Stevens Company ¢ MP) 


IOWA 
BETTENDORF—Barton Naphtha Corporation (C MP) 
BURLINGTON—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MPT) 
CEDAR RAPIDS—McKesson & Robbins, inc. (C MPT) 
COUNCIHL BLUFFS—Barton Solvents Co. (C MPT) 
DAVENPORT—McKesson & Robbins, inc. (C MPT) 
DES MOINES—Borton Naphtha Company (C MP T) 
SUMNER— Overton Chemical Sales (C) 


KANSAS 
WICHITA—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C M) 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE—Dixie Solvents and Chemicals Co. (C MP) 
LOUISVILLE—Gans Chemical and Supply Company (P) 
LOUISVILLE—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 


LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C) 
NEW ORLEANS—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C) 
NEW ORLEANS—Southern Solvents and Chemicals (C MPT) 


MAINE 
LEWISTON—Polar Chemical Company (C MP T) 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Leidy Chemicals Corporation (C MP) 
BALTIMORE—Seiler-Hughes Chemicals, Inc. (C) 
BALTIMORE—Tilley Chemical Compony (T) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Howe and French, Inc. (C M) 
BOSTON—Linder and Company, Inc. (C MP T) 
BOSTON—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C M PT) 
EVERETT —Sessions-Gifford Co., inc. (C MPT) 
FRAMINGHAM—Axton-Cross Corp. of ia re PT) 
HINGHAM—Stephen-Roger, Inc. (C MP T) 
SPRINGFIELD— Chemical Corporation te MPT) 
SPRINGFIELD—Hampden Color & Chem. Co. (C MP) 
STONEHAM—George Mann & Company, Inc. (C MP T) 
WESTFIELD—Eastern Chemicals, Inc. (M) 
W ORCESTER— George H. Clark and Co. (C MPT) 


MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—Eaton Chemical & ores eo (Cc M) 
DETROIT—Manpro Corporation (C MP T) 
DETROIT—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. te MPT) 
DETROIT— Western Solvents & Chemicals Company (C M P) 
DETROIT— Whitfield Chemical Company (P) 
ESCANABA—Hoaviland Products Company (C M P) 
FERNDALE—Manpro Corporation (C MPT) 
GRAND RAPIDS—Haviland Products Company (C M P) 
GRAND RAPIDS—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
GRAND RAPIDS—Wolverine Solvents & Chemicals Co. 

(CMP) 
LANSING—Carrier Stephens Company (C M P) 
LANSING— Wheaton Chemical Company (C P) 
SAGINAW —McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—W. H. Barber Company (P T) 
MINNEAPOLIS—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
ST. PAUL—Lyons Chemicals, Inc. (C MP) 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON—F. H. Ross & Company, Inc. (C MP) 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C M) 
KANSAS CITY—~Missouri Solvents and Chemicals Co. (C MP) 
KANSAS CITY—Sherwood and Company, Inc. (C MPT) 
ST. LOUIS—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
ST. LOUIS—Independent Oil Company (CMP AX 
ST. LOUIS—G. S. Robins and Company (CM 
ST. LOUIS—Missouri Solvents and Chemicals Co (CMP) 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA—Barton Solvents Company (C MP T) 
OMAHA—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 


NEW JERSEY 
BLOOMFIELD—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP) 
CAMDEN—Callahan Chemical Company (C MP T) 

EAST PATERSON—Aetna Chemical Corp. (C MPT) 
MURRAY HILL—American Mineral Spirits Co. (C MP T) 
NEW ARK—American Oil and Supply Co. (C 

NEW ARK—Nctional Oil and Supply Company (C MP T) 
PALISADES PARK—Philip A. Hunt Company (C) 

PERTH AMBOY — Modern Solvents & Chemicals Corp. (MPT) 
RIVERDALE—A. H. Mathieu Company (P) 

SOUTH KEARNY—American Chemicals, Inc. (C MP T) 
VINELAND—Lirio Chemical Company (C P T) 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE—Braun Chemical Company (C MP T) 
ALBUQUERQUE—Edmunds Chemical Company (C MP T) 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY —Krackler & Campbell, Inc. (MA) 
ATHENS—Spick Products Company (P T) 
BINGHAMTON—Collier Chemicals, Inc. (P T) 
BRONX—Elco Solvents Corporation (MP T) 
BROOKLYN—Enequist Chemical Company (C P) 
BUFFALO—Buffalo So!vents and Chemicals (C MP) 
BUFFALO—Chemical Sales Corporation (C MP T) 
BUFFALO-—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
GARDEN CITY—Hogan Industrial Supply Corp. (C MP T) 
GLOVERSVILLE—Eastern Chemicals, Inc., S. H. Ireland Div 


KEARNY —Americon Chemicals, Inc. (C MP T) 

LONG ISLAND CITY—Peeriess Oil and Chemical Corp. 
(CMPT 

NEW YORK—American Chemicals, Inc. (C MPT) 

NEW YORK—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP) 

POUGHKEEPSIE—Duso Chemical Company (C) 

RENSSELAER—Eastern Chemicals, Inc. (C M) 

ROCHESTER— Chemical Sales Corporation (C MP T) 

SYRACUSE—Eastern Chemicals, Inc. (C M) 

UTICA—Monarch Laboratories (C MP) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE—F. H. Ross & Company, Inc. (C M) 
CHARLOTTE—Moreland Chemical Company (C MP T) 
CHARLOTTE—Southern States Chemical Co. (C M PT) 
GREENSBORO—F. H. Ross & Company, Inc. (C M) 


OHIO 
AKRON—Farley Solvents Company (C MPT) 
AKRON—C. P. Hall Company (C MPT) 
CANTON—Bison Corporation (C M P) 
CINCINNATI—Amsco Solvents and Chemicals Co. (C MP) 
CINCINNATI—Chipman Supply Company (T) 
CINCINNATI—Herbert Chemical Company (P T) 
CINCINNATI—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C M PT) 
CLEVELAND—Man-Gill Chemical Company (C P T) 
CLEVELAND—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
CLEVELAND—National Solvents Corporation (C P T) 
CLEVELAND—Ohio Solvents and Chemicals, Inc. (C M P) 
CLEVELAND—R. W. Renton Company (C P T) 
COLUMBUS—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C M PT) 


See Your Distributor of Dow 
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DAYTON—Industrial Chemical Products Co. (C P T) 
DAYTON—Ottoson Solvents, Inc. (7) 
LIMA—Thomson Chemical Company (C MP T) 
TOLEDO—Iniand Chemical Co. (C MP) 
TOLEDO—Toledo Solvents and Chemicals (C MP) 
TOLEDO—=M. |. Wilcox Company (C P T) 
YOUNGSTOWN—Rhiel Supply Company (C MPT) 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
TULSA—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
TULSA—Chemicol Products, Inc. (C MP T) 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. (C MP) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSHOHOCKEN—American Mineral Spirits Co. (C MP T) 
EASTON—Lehigh Valley Chemical Company (C MP T) 
ERIE—Monarch Laboratories (T) 

LEESPORT—R. W. Eaken, Inc. (C MPT) 

McKEES ROCKS—Apex Soap and Sanitary Corp. (C P T) 
PHILADELPHIA—Alex C. Fergusson Company (C P T) 
PHILADELPHIA—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
PHILADELPHIA—Phillips and Jacobs, Inc. (C M) 
PHILADELPHIA—Pioneer Salt ee S ‘ee 
PHILADELPHIA—George Senn, Inc. (C M 
PITTSBURGH—Carmac Chemical ae "1. (Cc P) 
PITTSBURGH—Carman-Pittsburgh Company, Inc (Cc) 
PITTSBURGH—Fft. Pitt Chemical Company (C) 
PITTSBURGH—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MPT) 
READING—Textile Chemical Company (C P) 
SCRANTON—Scranton Chemical Company (C P T) 
YORK —Industrial Solvents and Chemicals Co. (C P T) 


RHODE ISLAND 
CRANSTON—Giffordline Chemical Company (C MPT) 
PROVIDENCE—George Mann & Company, Inc (CMPT) 
PROVIDENCE—Sessions-Gifford Company, Inc. (C MP T) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON—Burris Chemical Company (C P T) 
GREENVILLE—F. H. Ross & Company, Inc. (C M) 
GREENVILLE—Southern States Chemical Co. (C MP T) 
SPARTANBURG—Moreland Chemical Co., Inc. (C MP T) 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA—Chapman Chemical Co. (C MP T) 
CHATTANOOGA— Wilson Sales Company (C MP T) 
KINGSPORT—Chem-!-Dent, Inc. (C P T) 
MEMPHIS—Chapman Chemical Company (C MP T) 
MEMPHIS—C. P. Hall Company (C MPT) 
MEMPHIS—Ideal Chemica! and Supply Co. (C MPT) 
NASHVILLE—Chapman Chemical Company (C MPT) 
NASHVILLE— Wilson Sales Company (C MP T) 


TEXAS 
AMARILLO—State Chemical Company (C MPT) 
AUSTIN—R. M. Hughes Company, Inc. (C MPT) 
BEAUMONT—Arthur Dooley and Son (CMPT 
CORPUS CHRISTI—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. ( 
DALLAS—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
DALLAS—Texas Solvents and Chemicals Co. (C 
DALLAS—Von Waters and Rogers, Inc. (CMP 
EL PASO—Baron Chemical Company (CMPT 
EL PASO—Braun Chemical Company (C MPT) 
EL PASO—AMine and Smelter Supply Company (P) 
FORT WORTH—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MPT) 
HOUSTON—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
HOUSTON—W. H. Curtin and Company (P) 
HOUSTON—Dixie Chemical Company (C MPT) 
HOUSTON—R. M. Hughes Company, Inc. (C MP T) 
HOUSTON—Texas Solvents and Chemicals Co. (CMP) 
HOUSTON—Van Woters and Rogers, Inc. (C MPT) 
LUBBOCK—State Chemical Company (C MPT) 
MIDLAND—State Chemical Company (C MPT) 
ODESSA—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MPT) 
SAN ANTONIO—R. M. Hughes Company, Inc. (C MPT) 
SAN ANTONIO—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C MP T) 
TERMINAL—State Chemical Company (C MPT) 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY—Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. (C MP T) 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND—Phipps and Bird, Inc. (C MP T) 
ROANOKE—Hovnaer Supply Company (C MP T) 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. (C MP) 
SPOKANE—Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. (C MP) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD—Fairmont Supply Co. (T) 
CHARLESTON—B. Preiser Company, Inc. (C MP T) 
FAIRMONT—Fairmont Supply Company (C P T) 
HUNTINGTON—Cabell Chemical Company (C P T) 


WISCONSIN 

APPLETON—McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (C M P T) 
CHIPPEWA FALLS—Lyon Chemicals Co., Inc. (C MP) 
LA CROSSE—North Central Chemicals, Inc. (C MP T) 
LA CROSSE— Wisconsin Solvents & Chemicals Corp. (C MP) 
MADISON—North Centra! Chemicals, inc. (C MP T) 
MIL W AUKEE—Benlo Industrial Chemicals Company (P T) 
MILWAUKEE—McKesson & Robbins, inc. (C MPT) 
MILW AUKEE— Wisconsia Solvents & Chemicals Corp. 

(CMP) 
WAUKESHA—F. P. Jay Chemicals, Inc. (CM T) 


Solvents First! 
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Construction will be pushing higher throughout this year and, by the 
present look of things, well into 1961. 


And housing will be making its contribution. Perhaps the upturn is 
slow in catching on in the case of custom-built and small-project units, but 
there is an upsurge developing in mass housing. 


Awards of heavy construction contracts compiled by McGraw-Hill’s Engi- 
neering News-Record have been running at a very high level, on average, 
for the last six weeks. While these figures do not include single homes or 
small projects, they catch all the big ones. 


Last week saw another near record, above $600-million in contracts. 
Contributing importantly were two more mass housing projects. 


Official figures on the actual work done on construction sites don’t 
yet reflect the vigorous upswing in new contract awards. 


There is evidence, however, that the fall-and-winter dip has ended. 


On a seasonally adjusted annual basis, the dollar value of work 
put in place has been about unchanged -for three straight months. The 
Commerce Dept., estimates the May rate at $53.3-billion, the same as April. 
That’s about $3-billion under the annual rate at this time last year, but the 
gap can be closed quite readily before the year is out. 


You now can begin setting new benchmarks for homebuilding (page 
119). 


The mystery of how our national inventory of dwelling units has 
risen much faster than the number of housing “starts” is being cleared up 
by the Census Bureau. Some were built outside areas requiring permits; 
others haven’t qualified as homes by past definition. 


On the new estimates, we’ve been averaging 14%4-million new units a 
year since 1950 instead of the 1.2-million previously reported. 


— 


Consumers now are spending more on durable goods than ever before 
—and, even so, output of such goods has dipped from its earlier peak. 


A good deal of the explanation may be found, of course, in turn-of- 
the-year optimism; this led to over-stocking all the way from the factory 
warehouse right on out to the retail store. 


Present totals still leave durable goods with a none-too-fat portion of 
each dollar spent at retail. 


When figures are in for this year’s second quarter, it probably will be 
found that just over 14¢ of each retail dollar went for hardgoods. 


That would be more than in 1958 and 1959, to be sure, and it about 
matches the 1957 level. However, the present rate was exceeded in 1956 
and the 1955 rate of 15.4¢ per dollar makes it look downright shabby. 


Here’s another way to look at it: If today’s spending were at even 
15¢ on the dollar, hardgoods would reap an added $4%4-billion a year. 
That would push the annual total to something like $49-billion. 


The best full year up to now was 1959 with $43-billion while the current 
quarter, pushing $45-billion, will break all quarterly marks. 
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Factories manufacturing durable goods for consumers and for other 
industries have been shipping at a record rate so far this year. 


But their high rate of activity has been sustained by their backlogs 
rather than by a robust flow of new orders. In fact, the dollar value of 
their shipments have topped new orders in each of the last six months. 


The result of this has been a reduction in the order backlog of more 
than $3-billion since last October. 


Manufacturers of all types of hardgoods had unfilled orders of $45- 
billion at the beginning of May, according to the Commerce Dept. This 
was equivalent to almost exactly three months’ operations at recent rates 
of activity—the skimpiest ratio reported in the last 10 years. 


You can read ominous meaning into the gap between incoming orders 
and the outflow of durable goods from factories if you are so minded. 


A good many business analysts, in fact, keep a chart of the relationship 
of these two figures. Prior to the present instance, each postwar occasion 
of new orders falling below sales for more than a month or two has marked 
the onset of a recession in general activity. 


Inventories held by manufacturers of durable goods seem to have just 
about stopped rising. And, compared to the value of goods they have been 
shipping, stocks would seem to be no more than adequate. 


However, if the lag in new orders is forecasting a drop in shipments, 
then inventories at present levels could come to look very large indeed. 


Here you have a lot of the symptoms of the familiar “inventory reces- 
sion”: large stocks to match high sales but new orders lagging 


Yet very few people are taking fright. They expect consumer buying 
and business outlays on plant equipment to put new life into the flow of 
orders booked by factories. 


Another indication that businessmen are going ahead with their plans 
for expansion and modernization despite declining business since the turn 
of the year comes from the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


In a survey in its own territory, the bank finds that manufacturers 
have expanded their plans rather than retrenching. 


Machine tool builders can’t help being a bit perplexed by the way 
in which the factory modernization program seems to be passing them by 


No month since the recession trough has brought them anything 
approaching a rush of new orders, and some months have been just out- 
and-out disappointing. April was such a month, with orders for cutting 
tools slipping fairly well below March and, for the first time this year, 
falling substantially below a year ago. 


One source of disappointment is that the auto companies are slow 
in ordering tools required next summer to start the 1962 model run. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 4, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Now you can junk all those clutter-makers 


This day—he becomes a more valuable man 


New Clutter-Proof Desks organize work, 


save time and save floor space 


[t’s remarkable how a clear desk top 
and orderly desk drawer interiors 
can give office people a fresh, new 
outlook on work. That’s exactly 
a Shaw-Walker ‘‘Clutter- 
Proof’ Desk does. 


The rewards are 


what 


better work, 
faster, easier. And working space on 
the desk top is nearly doubled. 

How’s it done? Fully 75% of the 
things that drift around on the tops 
of other desks have a specific place 
inside this desk. Even your letter 
trays, the telephone and wastebasket 


are in these space-planned drawers. 

The Clutter-Proof Desk is only one 
of Shaw-Walker’s time- and space- 
savers that will help reduce your 
office costs. Others are: Files with 
automatic expanding drawers; step- 
saving fireproof equipment; error- 
proof filing systems; time-saving 
payroll plans; ingenious automation 
accessories and many more. 

Most companies experience meas- 
urable increases in efficiency when 
Shaw-W 
Thirty n 


ilker equipment is used. 


nutes to an hour more 


daily output at the modernized work 
stations is not unusual. 

You will get some profitable ideas 
by visiting one of our 17 panoramic 
branches or 485 dealers. Alternately, 
ask for our 248-page colorful “idea 
book,” the Office Guide. Free to of- 
fice and purchasing executives when 
requested on business letterhead. 
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HAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 64, Michigan 


New steels are 
born at 
Armco 


HOW MUCH “JUMP STRESS” WHEN A HOMER THESE BLUE AND YELLOW “HOR 
GOES OVER THE FENCE? NOD ALL OVER THE OIL COUN 
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f the park. That's one 
teel in Kansas City’s new mer pec 
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o's Sheffield Division. Two more good 
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) tighten bolts The National Supply Company 













Armco serves the free world with 
new steels and steel! products 





GATES AT DAM GIVE ANGLERS A BREAK 


I 15 Armco Slide Gates in the Palarm Creek Dam, of 
‘ Arkansas, back up water to make a fishing paradise 
: In flood, gates are opened—lower the lake six feet 
These gates are one of over 30 construction products 
made by Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
! 
> 


HOW TO GET A THRILL— WITH SAFETY 
An amusement park “airplane ride” where thousands 
trust their lives to wire rope. Union Wire Rope Cor- 
poration, an Armco subsidiary, is equipped to make 
90.000 different kinds. Each of these types is as 
uniformly reliable as skill and science can make them 



































THE COLOR ON 
THIS BATHTUB 
IS THERE TO STAY 


Why? Its soft, coral tone is 
carried in a hard, glasslike por 
celain enamel fused at 1550 F. to 
Armco Enameling Iron. This 
product of Armco Division is the 
standard of the world as a base 
metal for porcelain enameling 








ZINCGRIP “AIR DROP” 
IN FAR-OFF LAOS PROVINCE 


This load of Armco ZincGrip™® Steel 
was “dropped” from a plane in far- 
away Laos. Armco products are dis- 
tributed by The Armco International 
Corporation through a network of of- 
fices and warehouses in 26 countries. 





Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries 
serve you with new steels and steel products. From its 43,500 men and women, 
l 


1 94 plants around the world, comes a growing stream of advances in products 
and production techniques made possible by continuous research. Armco Steel 
Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL 


Armco Division + Sheffield Division - The National Supply Company - Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc. * The Armco Internat 





rporation « Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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Again, the one best answer is Alcoa Industrial Foil! 








YOU CAN’T SEE IT—BUT ALCOA FOIL COVERS MOST OF THIS ROOM 


On walls, shelf recess, end table, bar/closet—you’re look- 
ing at Magic-Counter-Cover, the new self-adhering vinyl 
“top” material made with Alcoa® Aluminum Foil by 
Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., Springfield 4, Mass. 

Scuff and heat resistant—easy to use—just cut to size 
with scissors and apply. No tools or messy adhesives 





goes around corners—stays in place. 

Great for “disaster”’ areas, too, because the inside layer 
of Alcoa Foil disperses heat. Even a carelessly dropped 
cigarette or match (don’t encourage that, of course) does 
no damage. Top vinyl film layer protects and prevents 
scuffing. Dirt, alcohol or food stains wipe off clean with 


a little soap and wat 28 patterns! 


Alcoa does not make wall or counter covers, but 
we'll be happy to put you in touch with the people who 
do. Alcoa sticks to being a prime producer of aluminum 
foil, the amazing material that forms, colors, twists, bends, 
combines with other materials, weaves into cloth, and does 
other surprising things almost beyond count. Have you 
considered Alcoa Foil in your 


product plans? eh te i oat aauada 
For more information, 

write ALUMINUM COMPANY 

OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL ALCOA 9@ 


Fou Division, 1670-F Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Short-RunRelief, Long-RunWorry 


That’s the outlook for the 
free world as the impact of the 
summit collapse becomes clear- 

Rocket threats, Red China 
are still perils. 


Fear of an immediate cold war crisis 
is subsiding this week. At the same 
time, there is rising concern about East- 
West relations over the long run. 

Since the summit’s collapse, the Rus 
sians have eased Western anxiety some- 
what by offering assurances on Berlin 
and Germany—while continuing scorch- 
ing invective on U.S. policy in general. 

The diplomatic climate is _ still 
poisoned with fear and suspicion. It 
will stay poisoned for some time. And 
this will affect the way foreign policy 
develops in both’ East and West. 
¢ Eventful Week—Events this week 
brought more clearly into focus why 
the free world should feel short-term 
relief and longer-term concern. There 
were these reasons for feeling relief: 

¢ Khrushchev, in a major speech 
last weekend, again ruled out any im- 
mediate new threat to Berlin. And, 
for the first time since the summit 
blowup, he gave Pres. Eisenhower credit 
for peaceful intentions. 

e Evidence accumulated _ that 
Khrushchev’s insulting behavior at the 
summit was more a reaction to U.S. 
handling of the U-2 spy plane incident 
than the sign of a tougher Soviet policy. 

¢ The Geneva negotiations for a 
treaty banning military nuclear tests 
inched forward. 

But there were also reasons for alarm, 
at least in the long-range view: 

¢ Soviet Defense Minister Rodion 
Malinovsky announced that he has or 
dered rocket retaliation against take-off 
bases of any foreign plane that violates 
the air space of the Soviet or its allies 

¢ Khrushchev renewed his demand 
for Red Chinese participation in any 
future summit conference. This accen- 
tuated fear that his control may have 
weakened over his truculent Chinese 
ally 

Meantime, at the United Nations, 
the U-2 debate ended after torrents of 


propaganda and with nothing really 
settled. The Security Council voted 
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SECY. HERTER, facing a forest of TV and newsreel microphones, reads prepared state- 


ment he presented to Senate Foreign Relations Committee explaining the U-2 incident. 
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CHIEF CLERK Darrell St. Claire of For- 
eign Relations Committee gives reporters in 
corridor news of closed-door hearing inside. 


down the Soviet resolution condemning 


U.S. “aggression,” but Russia is ex- 
pected to present it again to the Gen- 


eral Assemblv at the next regular session 
in September. Not even intended to 
resolve the dispute, the U-2 debate pro- 
vided the Russians with the world’s 
loftiest forum for their anti-U. S. propa- 


ganda. 


|. A Milder Khrushchev 


Khrushchev’s speech went far to dis- 
pel fears that he was about to launch 
a new test of strength with the West. 
He expressed again his conviction—still 
not shared by manv Stalinists—that a 
new war would cause untold suffering to 
all nations. He said Soviet leaders have 
been working—and will continue to 
work—to relax international tensions 
despite the breakdown of the sum- 
mit. And he said he was in no hurry to 
take unilateral measures on West Ber- 
lin. 

Returning part wav to his pre-sum- 
mit evaluation of Pres. Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev said: “‘] must sav that I 
still believe that the President himself 
now, too, wants peace. But evidently 
the good intentions of the President 
are one thing and the foreign policy of 
the U.S. government is something else 
again. Men who hamper the realiza- 
tion of peaceable intentions loom be- 
hind his back.” 

* Reasons for Torpedoes—Why then 
did Khrushchev pose impossible condi- 
tions for the summit conference? 

This was Khrushchev’s explanation: 
Eisenhower insisted on taking personal 
L erflight, 


respon bilit for tl { 
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COMMITTEE MEMBERS around horseshoe table prepare to hear testimony by witness 
Herter (second from left). The Secretary of State said Khrushchev apparently didn’t decide 
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to wreck the summit conference until after the U-2 was downed inside the Soviet Union. 


even though Khrushchev initially had 
offered him an out by declaring that he 
did not believe the President knew or 
approved of the flight. 
tolerable challenge to the prestige and 
pride of the Soviet Union 

Khrushchev put the blame on the 
President’s advisers: “They intended 
to lower Soviet prestige before other 
countries, including the Afro-Asian 
countries,” he said. “What the Ameri 
cans needed was taking down a peg o1 
two. If the Soviets had sat down at the 
same table with them, this would have 
meant that the Soviets recognized their 
right to aggression. If the Soviets had 
bent their backs, the Americans would 
have saddled them.” 


This was an in 


ll. Inquiring Senators 


This speech by Khrushchev is one 
reason officials in Washington are com 
ing to believe that the major element 
behind his behavior in Paris was simph 
the way the U.S. handled the U-2 af- 
fair. 

Secv. of State Christian Herter all but 
conceded this in his testimony before 
Senate Foreign Relations Committec 
hearings on the summit collapse. H« 
sa.c there was no evidence that Khru 
shchey 
summit before the U-2 was brought 
down. Some officials privately go fur- 
ther. They report that U.S. intelli- 
gence had strong evidence that, until 
the eve of the Paris meeting, Khru- 
shchev intended to sign an interim 
agreement on Berlin. 

Mhis would suggest that there was no 
policv shift until after the U-2 ina 


had planned to scuttle the 


dent—and that the U-2 was the 

cause of the change, not the pretext fi 
implementing shift already deter- 
mined. Khrushchev’s politica pt sit 
and prestige mav have been weaken« 
by recent events. But it doesn’t 

as if he were a captive of the Stal 


inists at the moment. If he were, h 
might not be postponing action on B« 
lin and continuing to negotiate serious 
on a nuclear test ban 

e Who’s to Blame?—All last week, the 
painful business of dissecting U.S. re- 
sponsibility for the summit fiasco went 
forward in Washington. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee ques- 
tioned officials about events leading up 
to the diplomatic tragedv. Besides Sect 
Herter, witnesses included Under Secyv. 


} 


of State C. Douglas Dillon and Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency chief Allen 
Dulles. 


lo limit political repercussions as 
well as for security reasons, testimon 
was taken behind closed doors, and onl 
carefully censored transcripts on the 
proceedings were given to the pres 

Nonetheless, a fairly clear pictur 
emerged 
fended the changing stories about th¢ 


Administration witnesses de- 


U-2 mission as the best available tacti 
when the U.S. had been caught red- 
handed. But they did concede that 
moves of the various agencies involved 
in the crisis might have been better co- 
ordinated. 

¢ Fulbright Sums Up—Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Chmn. J. W 
liam Fulbright (D-Ark.) at midweek sa 


of the President’s decision to take pe 
sonal responsibility for the U-2 incident 
“I have not seen anything which pe! 
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CHMN. J. William Fulbright presides over 
hearings. Afterward, he remained uncon- 
vinced President acted wisely in U-2 affair. 


suades me that it was a wise decision.” 
But after hearing Dulles, he added 
“The questionable decisions were not 
made by the intelligence agency but by 
political officers.” 

Fulbright’s studied effort to take as 
much political sting as possible out of 
his committee’s investigation of the 
U-2 affair reflected an effort by both 
Republican and Democratic leaders to 
refrain, at least for the time being, from 
exploiting the incident as a campaign 
issue. 

The leading candidates in both parties 
also played down, in midweck statments, 
the political aspects of the collapse 
of the summit. In fact, Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon, and Senators Lyndon 
Johnson, Stuart Symington, and John 
Kennedy agreed, with varying qualifica- 
tions, that for some time to come the 
U.S. should shun the risks of top level 
diplomacy and rely instead upon tradi- 
tional diplomatic machinery to improve 
relations with the Soviet Union. This 
lent strength to the growing feeling in 
the U.S. that a summit conference al- 
most certainly won’t be held for a long 
time—much longer than the six to eight 
months suggested by Khrushchev. 

The caution with which the politi- 
cians are handling the summit issue 
this week basically stems from their 
feeling that in the present uncertain 
international situation the issue could 
prove to be a two-edged weapon in do- 
mestic politics. 

Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt.) summed 
up this feeling on leaving one of 
the sessions of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hearings. He said, 
“Even members of the same party 
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CENSORS Charles Bohlen, State Dept. 
(left), Richard Helms, CIA, put testimony 
through security sieve before release. 


can’t agree on whether there’s any hay 
in it.” 

While the Senate hearings ground 
forward on Capitol Hill, the professional 
diplomats focused on the new situation 
created by the summit collapse 


lll. Changed Climate 


Their concern this week is 
much that the Soviet Union may em- 
bark deliberately on an aggressive policy. 
Rather, they fear the results of broken 
top-level communications and slowed 
progress toward easier East-West rela- 
tions. They foresee a gradual increase 
in tension and uncertainty. 

Advocates of tougher policies on both 
sides of the iron curtain almost in- 
evitably will get a fuller hearing. Already 
there are reports that the Soviet press is 
reviving its intermittent campaign for 
greater popular “vigilance” against sabo- 
teurs and spies. ‘Tighter thought control 
might follow 
¢ Rocket Order—An example of the 
dangers is Marshal Malinovsky’s grim 
announcement this week that he had 
given orders to Soviet rocket forces to 
strike at any airfield from which a plane 
takes off and violates the air space of 
the Soviet Union or its allies. No one 
in Washington takes the Marshal’s 
threat literally. It seems inconceivable 
that Soviet leaders would local 
commanders the power to touch off war 
by retaliating against casual violations of 
Soviet air frontiers. 

But Malinovsky’s speech undoubt- 
edly does herald a Soviet propaganda 
campaign, exploiting the U-2 incident 
to frighten U.S. allies into limiting o1 


not so 


og > 
give 





CIA CHIEF Allen Dulles heads for com- 
mittee room to give his version. His re- 
marks were almost completely censored. 


even denying the use of their bases 
e Less Information—A related source of 
increased East-West tension also has 
some officials worried. 

Because of Soviet blustering over the 
U-2 incident, U-2 reconnaissance 
flights from allied bases will be impossi- 
ble for an indefinite time. ‘Two or 
more years from now, orbiting satellites 
will be providing reconnaissance, and 
more and more elements of these new 
surveillance systems will be coming into 
use in the meantime (page 30). But 
there will still be an interim period 
when the U.S. will know less about 
Soviet offensive and defensive power 
than it has in recent months. ‘This 
relative ignorance could have dangerous 
consequences. 

The Soviets will be tempted to ex- 
ploit it for diplomatic advantage. And 
on the U.S. side, fear that the Soviet 
Union may have significantly altered the 
balance of power could increase alarm 
over the danger of surprise attack. Some 
officials see the only answer to this 
danger in a rapid acceleration of plans 
for a constant air alert. 
¢ Missile Diplomacy—One official put 
concern on this point in these words 
this week: “It will require a very high 
order of Soviet statesmanship to re 
frain from reckless use of missile diplo 
macy once enough time has passed 
since the last U-2 flight so that thes 
know we don’t know what they have to 
throw at us or where it is. Even grant 
ing that Khrushchev or a successor is 
capable of such statesmanship, it will 
be harder to exercise during a period 
when the top statemen aren’t talking 
to each other.” 
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SUBJECT 


WHAT’S INVOLVED 


What Congress Has Left to Do 


WHERE IT STANDS 








DEFENSE $41-billion for next fiscal year Passed House; in Senate, where increases 

APPROPRIATIONS will be proposed 

FOREIGN AID $4.1-billion for defense support, develop- Authorization bill already passed; House 
ment loans, technical assistance, etc. ready to vote on appropriation 

INVESTIGATIONS Review of U-2 incident and summit collapse Senate Foreign Relations Committee holding 


closed hearings 





DEPRESSED AREAS 


Administration proposed $180-million 
loans Eisenhower had vetoed Democratic bill 


Bills introduced; little chance of further action 





SELF-EMPLOYED 
RETIREMENT 


House has passed bill giving tax deduction 
for payments into approved program 


Senate Finance Committee ready to act; 
chances fair to good 





SOCIAL - 
SECURITY 


Eliminate 50-year age requirement for dise 
ability eligibility; extend coverage, relax ceil 
ing on allowable outside income 


House Ways & Means Committee consider= 
ing; Congress probably will act 





AID TO SCHOOLS 


A four-year $1.3-billion bill for matching 
grants for school construction 


House passed; Senate passed similar bill; 
chances hang on settlement of anti-segrega- 
tion amendment 





HOUSING 


Aid for urban renewal, college housing, supe 
port of home mortgages through FNMA 


House passed $1-billion for Fanny Mae, is 
considering another $1-billion for urban re- 
newal, Senate may moderate House bill 





MEDICAL AID 
TO AGED 


Democrats want to give aid under Social Se- 
curity law; Administration wants to estab- 
lish voluntary plan with federal contribution, 
outside of Social Security 


Being studied by House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, with a chance of some decision 








MINIMUM WAGE 


Increase in $1-an-hour minimum. Original 
Democratic plan was a raise to $1.25; now 
Democrats and unions willing to compromise 


Bills in committee; leaders working on 
broader coverage and a raise, but less than 
$1.25 rate now 








ON-SITE 
PICKETING 


Bill to allow construction unions to picket for 
organizing 


House Labor Committee has approved, but 
bill is hung up in Rules Committee 





MOTOR FUELS 














Ya ¢-per-gal. increase in federal tax for high Pigeonholed in House Ways & Means Com- 
way trust fund mittee; no action expected wee 
FOREIGN Package of tax benefits for U. S. investors in Passed House, now in Senate Finance Com- 
INVESTMENT underdeveloped areas mittee with 50-50 chance 
KOREAN TAX Continuing 52% corporate rate and various Passage certain 
EXTENSIONS excises 





DEBT CEILING 


One-year extension of $292-billion federal 
debt ceiling 


House Ways & Means Committee has ap- 
proved; passage certain 





RATES 


Lifting of 4% % ceiling on more than 5-year 
bonds 


Ways & Means approved a compromise; 
chances dim 








FEDERAL Raises for civil service workers, $810-million House Committee has approved; now in 
PAYROLLS a year Rules Committee 
POSTAL RATES A $500-million rate increase 


Hearings still going on; chances dim 
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Before It Can Head for Home 


The adjournment fever—an old and 
familiar malady in Washington—is 
showing up in Congress this year with 
troublesome complications. 

There are only four weeks left to 
clear up a crowded legislative schedule 
(chart) if members are going to get out 
of town by the July 4 deadline set last 
January by leaders of both parties. But 
international tensions and Presidential 
politics are forcing postponement of 
final decisions in a dozen areas. The 
result could be one of the worst legis- 
lative log-jams in years, with the out- 
come of many key issues in doubt al- 
most to Getaway Day. 

If the Soviets merely continue to 
make threatening speeches, the col- 
lapse of the summit will be taken pretty 
much in stride by the lawmakers. Nei- 
ther the investigation by the Senate 
l’oreign Relations Committee (page 25) 
nor the outbreak of demands for higher 
spending levels (BW—May28’60,p28) 
will seriously jam the next four weeks. 
But if the Soviets or their allies take 
overt steps to heighten tension any- 
where in the world, then adjournment 
plans would be scrapped immediately. 
¢ Nixon Active—Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon and three Democratic aspirants 
for the Presidential nomination are 
deeply involved in pre-adjournment 
maneuve;rs, 

Nixon, in effect, has been laying 
down his own legislative program the 
past several months. 

“Members of Congress and even Ad- 
ministration leaders are turning to 
Nixon more and more,” a Nixon aide 
says. 

An example is the school aid bill. 
To try to get a bill through Congress 
that the President will not veto, Nixon 
first met with Eisenhower in the White 
House, then. with House GOP leader 
Charles A. Halleck. A few hours later, 
Secy. Arthur Flemming of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & Welfare 
dispatched a letter to Republican mem- 
bers of the House liberalizing the Ad- 
ministration’s position. 

Nixon is confronted with a series of 
other delicate decisions in the welfare 
field. He wants to avoid the impres- 
sion that Eisenhower is using the veto 
power to halt social legislation, but 
each time he moves toward a more 
liberal position, he gets mail from Re- 
publican stalwarts accusing him of 
adopting Democratic issues. When his 
role in developing the Administration 
medical aid bill became known, he 
was charged with favoring socialized 
medicine. 

He invited the criticism of some 
cconomizers by urging Republicans in 
Congress to support the President's 
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foreign aid spending program. When 
Eisenhower vetoed a bill to aid de- 
pressed areas in the U.S., Nixon was 
among Administration leaders who 
urged that a compromise bill be offered. 
¢ Democratic Hopefuls—Among Demo- 
crats who seek the nomination, Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
has the most to gain—or lose—in the 
closing rush. 

His chief talking point for the nomi- 
nation is that he is a tested leader 
with a record of solid accomplishment. 
If the legislative record of the next 
four weeks bears out this claim, John- 
son will go to his party’s convention 
in Los Angeles with a solid position 
from which to maneuver for delegates. 
But if the big Democratic issues—such 
as school aid, a minimum wage in- 
crease, increased defense appropriations, 
housing, and health aid for the aged— 
are fouled up in adjournment in-fight- 
ing, he’ll be badly hurt. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy, winner of the 
Democratic primary sweepstakes, is 
forced pretty much to the sidelines in 
the next few weeks as Johnson makes 
his bid. Sen. Stuart Symington, the 
third Democratic contender, is pushing 
for a $3.5-billion rise in defense spend- 
ing as his major legislative effort, but 
even this will be overshadowed by 
Johnson’s turn in the spotlight. 
¢ Johnson Strategy—Maneuvering over 
minimum wage legislation shows how 
Johnson is using his power as majority 
leader. Twice last week, Kennedy hoped 
the Senate Labor Committee would 
meet to approve his version of mini- 
mum wage legislation, which calls for 
a rise from $1 an hour to $1.25. 

Each time, Johnson called the Senate 
into session at 10 a.m., two hours earlier 
than usual and at the time set bv the 
committee for its own meeting. Under 
Senate rules, a committee can meet 
while the Senate is in session only with 
unanimous consent, and GOP leader 
Everett Dirksen objected each time. 

Johnson’s strategy, apparently, is to 
keep Kennedy’s bill bottled up in com- 
mittee until the House has passed a 
minimum wage bill. He will then use 
the House version in the Senate, per- 
haps offering liberalizing amendments 
of his own. 
¢ School Aid—Johnson—like Nixon— 
has a political stake in the school bill 
tangle. 

House and Senate conferees are try- 
ing this week to close wide gaps be- 
tween bills passed by the two houses. 
The House version contains a non-seg- 
regation section that would probably 
lead to a filibuster and possible defeat 
in the Senate; the Senate version allows 
some federal funds to be used for 


teacher salaries, a provision opposed by 
many House members. 

Even if these disputed points are 
knocked out by agreement of the con- 
ferees, the bill could still be derailed 
either by the powerful and unenthusias- 
tic House Rules Committee or by a 
Presidential veto. 

For six years, efforts to get an aid-to- 
education bill through Congress have 
failed. If Johnson, with the help of his 
campaign manager, House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, could maneuver a compromise 
bill through both houses, and Nixon 
could prevail on the President to sign 
it, a potentially touchy issue would be 
lifted out of the coming campaign. 
¢ Other Warm Issues—On another 
hotly disputed issue—aid to chronically 
depressed areas in the U. S.—the Demo- 
crats apparently have decided not to 
seek a compromise. After Eisenhower 
had vetoed a bill passed by Democrats 
over Republican opposition, the Ad- 
ministration offered a plan for $180- 
million in loans to distressed areas. 
Johnson and Rayburn are making no 
move to start this through the legisla- 
tive mill, and Democratic candidates 
seem willing to use the issue—and the 
veto—in the campaign, rather than set- 
tle it on GOP terms. 

Here are some other politically 
potent issues that await action: 

Health care for the aged. ‘The House 
Wavs & Means Committee is making 
an effort to iron out differences be- 
tween the Democratic Forand bill and 
an Administration proposal. If a bill 
does not get out of committee shortly, 
the Democratic leaders will probably 
sidetrack the issue until next year. 

Housing. A bill sponsored by Rep. 
Albert Rains (D-Ala.) and already 
passed by the House is in difficulty. 
It calls for $1-billion for the purchase 
of home mortgages by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn. Senators active 
in housing legislation think this sum is 
too large and that any housing bill 
should provide something for urban 
renewal and college housing, which the 
Rains bill fails to mention. Johnson 
may move in, to try to get a bill passed 
that Eisenhower might sign. 

Foreign aid. Plans of the Democratic 
leaders to cut foreign aid in order to 
pav for increases in domestic welfare 
programs have been laid aside since 
the collapse of the summit. Johnson 
himself talked earlier as though he 
might favor reducing aid. Now, how- 
ever, there is a trend toward support- 
ing the President's requests for $4.1- 
billion in appropriations, and if the 
Soviets maintain their present line of 
tough talk, Eisenhower and Nixon may 
score a major victory. 
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takes rec aissance picture in air, then 
PHOTO PLANE es econnaissance picture i i 


delivers film back to ground for develop- 
ing and study. This optical photo of San Diego Naval Air Station 
was snapped from a U-2 fiving at altitude of more than 13 miles. 


Spies in the S 


The discovery that the S. has been 
taking detailed pictures of Russia’s mili- 
tary bases from U-2 plane 15 mules 
high has already broken up a summit 
onference and seriously upset relations 


} 


ctween the nations 


Actually, the diplomatic turmoil is 
nly the first result of a group of new 
technical developments that will pro- 
toundly affect the whole world’s militar 


} 


nd political po 


} 


icies over the next two 
x three vears. These developments will 
make it possible for this country—and 
presumably anv other major countrv—to 
I cepa detailed, full-time watch on ever 
genificant military movement anvwhere 
m earth 

Substantially, all the equipment 
needed to do this job is now in exist- 
ne \ complete surveillance svstem 
based on the use of observation satel- 
lites will be operation no later than 
1965 and probably earlier Almost 
nonth by month, between now and 
then, more clements of such a svstem 
vill be coming into us¢ 

¢ Steps Ahead—Here are a few facts 


that indicate how far scientists have 


yrogressed in the past decade 

e A high-acuit: nera already de- 
cloped and the Air Force 
in identif t 2 ft. long 
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by capsule. 


graph it while traveling at twice the 
speed of sound. 

e The most recent infrared cam- 
eras not only 
but, from more than 100 miles away, 
can identify the missile by na is it 
streaks off the launching pad. These 
cameras have alreadv been tested 
high-flying planes during firings at Cape 
Canaveral 


can spot a fired missile 


¢ Improvements in the chemistn 
of film make it possible to record 25 
times more detail on a given footage 
than could be recorded 10 vears igo, 
without sacrificing any quality of the 
image 
e Hurdles Passed—This seems to be one 
of those times in the historv of scientific 
development when the pieces of a com 
plicated puzzle fall neatly into place 


Researchers ar 


almost all at once 


] 11 1 
quick to point out that ther Y 
ae ; 1] ' } 
tricky engineering problems solve 
before an airborne surveillan system 

+ y lis x 
can be counted on to mon ulitar 
activities all over the world. But the 
major scientific questions ha | been 


answered 
With a U.S. surveillance network 


coming closer and closer to operation, 
the nation’s military thinking has al- 
ready started t hange Eventuallh 
:nowledg: f the svstem will affect 





with optical camera aboard goes one step better: 
SATELLITE It can telemeter picture to earth or send film back 
This view of far side of moon was obtained by equip 


= 


ment aboard Soviet Lunik III from 37,500 to 43,750 miles away. 


ky Are Groomed 


relations with allies and with the Soviet 


Union 
e Three Parts—As it stands now, tl 
surveillance svstem will have three prin 


cipal parts—th« Balli stic Missile ] 
W ming r System (BMEWS the Mid 
tellite, and the Samos satellite 

The first BMEWS station has alreac 
gone into partial ite n Thul 
Greenland Work on two others 
Alaska and Britain, was speeded by 
Defense Dept 
late March 

BME AWS’ primary job will be to keep 

curtain of radio frequency over th 
Far North to detect anv oncoming 
yect. If a missil S spotted, BMEWS 
vill PVE 1 15-minute \ ung tt tl 
Strategic Air Command to get its plan 


ff the ground and awav from possible 


eshuffling of funds 


ianger 

But the line will h in import 
econdary assignment—to link the San 
nd Midas satellites. If the yt 
imeras al rd Sam t ething 
that looks susp B Ni Ww S stati 
vill direct Midas’ penne 
the area 


¢ Cameras in Space—Det ils of the 


Wmnera ment ft © tO int 
space by Samos have not vet been dis 
closed by tl Air Force. But it’s a good 

4 that rix + llite : in the re ; will 
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sensors react to heat and thus detect size and shape 
INFRARED of oncoming objects, such as missiles, from thou- 
sands of miles away. The sensors have been tested on supersonic 
planes and high-flying balloons; they were placed aboard U.S. 
observation satellite Midas last month. Better lenses, cooling 
devices, and optical systems have vastly increased their sensitivity. 
The sensors can now be used on vehicles traveling faster than 
10,000 mph. Their chief drawbacks are that they can scan only 
a limited area at a time and that two sensors are needed to estimate 
the distance of an object. 


RADAR MAPPING from the air has been improved enough 


to make it especially effective in spot- 
ting moving objects. In the past, the image from airborne radar 
has been relatively poor because aircraft have been able to carry 
only a fairly small antenna. But scientists have recently learned 
how to make a small antenna perform as well as a very long one. 
They do this by taking advantage of the forward motion of the 
plane or satellite. In addition, new data processing techniques are 





on satellite does away with delay needed to 
TV CAMERA develop other films: It gives ground monitors 
a view of activity anywhere on earth at the instant it is Occurring. 
This is vista of Lower California from U.S. Tiros. 


carry two types of cameras into their 
polar orbits: 

e An optical camera will take fine 
detailed photos of the earth. The film 
will be ejected, on command, for devel- 
oping on the ground. 

e Television cameras and equip- 
ment will make it possible for ground 
observers to monitor any unusual activ- 
itv while it is taking place. 
¢ Tiros Proves the Point—The Tiros 
weather satellite has already proved that 
TV equipment can take a series of still 
photos to be either stored or transmitted 
directly to earth. Using RCA-developed 
cameras about the size of a water glass, 
Tiros was able to get an 800-mile view 
with a wide-angle lens, plus an 80-mile 
vista of the same area with narrow- 
angle equipment. The Tiros camera 
consists of only two parts—a_ half-inch 
TV-camera tube especially designed for 
satellites and a focal plane shutter mak- 
ing it possible to store still pictures on 
the tube’s screen. 

But Tiros’ accomplishments are only 
a sample of the prowess Samos will dis- 
play, experts are saying. TV and infra- 
red monitoring will supposedly be even 
more foolproof with a thing called a 
Solidicon that is already in an advanced 
stage of development. This is a single 
crystal semiconductor disk about th« 
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size of a quarter, about an inch in di- 
ameter 

The Solidicon will be able to register 
an image, store it for a time, and then 
read what it has seen in a series of 
pulses for telemetering to a ground 
station. It will replace complicated elec- 
tronic support equipment. 

Electro-Optical Systems, Inc., de- 

veloper of the Solidicon, says that it 
will be usable in any kind of camera 
between the lens and shutter. With 
the help of a simple, lightweight com- 
puter, it can be told in advance what 
to look for. This way, it will be able to 
conserve power by shooting only pic- 
tures with military significance. 
e Other Half—Midas, the other half 
of the satellite spy team, will carry infra- 
red sensors to detect heat from the 
exhaust flames of missiles as_ they 
are being fired. It will also profit from 
recent developinents such as the Solidi- 
con. 

Currently available infrared equip 
ment has taken pictures from as high 
as 20 miles above the earth to show air- 
strips, docks, factories, and cars in sharp 
detail. Much of the credit for the 
strides in infrared goes to the develop- 
ment of new lens materials and devices 
for keeping the sensor elements ex- 
tremely cold (BW —Apr.2’60,p126)—im 


used to store and process the radar image. ~ 


{ to Reconnoiter the World 


portant because they work by reacting 
to heat. But the infrared monitoring 
satellite is now technically feasible be- 
cause a number of developments have 
come along at about the same time—as 
is the case with TV and optical camera 
equipment. 

¢ Canny Observers—The art of sur- 
veillance is so sophisticated today that 
it doesn’t matter how fast a drone or 
satellite is traveling—the camera it car- 
ries can get accurate pictures whatever 
the speed. Similarly, it will soon make 
no difference how high the camera or 
sensing clement is above the earth 
The quality of information sent back 
will be good whether the detecting gear 
is 20 or 200 miles up. 

Until bigger rocket boosters can be 
built, it will be necessary to fire satel- 
lites on a fairly regular schedule to keep 
information flowing back steadily. Pres 
ent boosters limit the payload and the 
supply of power any satellite can carry 
aloft with it. 

But the more powerful rockets—the 
last ingredient of the surveillance sys- 
tem scheduled to arrive—should be avail- 
able by the mid-1960s. Then it should 
literally be possible to count the num 
ber of boxcars moving on railroad tracks 
all over the world at any given moment 
—if anvone wants to know. 
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MORE THAN 12,000 gal. of oil go to sea in New York Harbor. 
This flexible “tank” is made of nylon, 0.15-in. thick, coated on the 
outside with Neoprene, on the inside with acrylonitrile rubber. 


An Oil Tanker Y 


mav be out of date, 


Chis slinky, 


Sea monsters 
but the Dracone is not 
towable container, named from the 
Greek word for serpent, made _ its 
American debut last month (pictures) 
in New York Harbor 

It was originally conceived by sev- 
eral Cambridge University professors 
is the answer to the temporary tanker 
shortage created by the Suez crisis. 
Now, after careful evaluation and rigid 
tank testing, it is being looked upon as 
a handy way of transporting smaller 
quantities of petroleum products around 


in corners of the world where oil ter- 
minal facilities are venient 

Esso Petroleus . Ltd., for exam- 
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15 minutes. 


ple, uses several to haul petroleum 
from Southampton, England, to the Isle 
of Wight. Three or four others are 
already at work in Africa and Asia 

¢ Simple to Use—For these off-beat, 
specialized uses, Dracones have a sim- 
plicity that will charm even the most 
hard-boiled operations managet \ 
35-tonner, which is 140 ft. long and 
costs $14,110, can be filled up in about 
15 minutes and pumped out at its des 
tination in less than an hour. A small 
launch can tow one handily, and if it 
happens to bump aground on the way, 
little harm is done. 


Returning the empty Dracone sleeve 


can be handled several wavs. It can be 





EMPTY TANK is reeled or unreeled from a pontoon in about 
Reeled up, the empty tank can be towed back on 
its pontoons for another load, or nested on the towing boat 





IT DOESN’T TAKE much power to tow the filled Dracone tank, 
which has an inflatable stabilizer near the rear to aid in steering 
The unit draws little water and can be turned in very little spac« 


ou Can Bend 


wound on a_ pontoon-mounted 

and towed back, or the reel can be 
lifted on the towing boat itself or into 
a truck 

¢ Range of Sizes—Dracone Operation, 
Ltd., which was formed to push tl 


commercial sales of these rubberizec 
lon containers, can provide them in 
ranging from 15-ton capacity (70 ft 
long) to 320-ton (200 ft. long 

The limit on size, according to Dra- 
cone officials, is around 1,000 tons 
Bevond this point. the towing drag 


reaches the point where a specially de- 


signed tug would be required, and the 
cost of that would scuttle anv savings 
from use of inflatabl ntaine! 
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A Clue to GOP Chances for 1960 


@ The special Senatorial election in North Dakota 
this month may furnish some clues to whether the Republicans 


can win in November. 


@ Nixon and his advisers realize the Vice-President 
will not be a ticket leader in the same sense that Eisenhower 


was in 1952 and 1956. 


@ His political fate will be more closely linked with 


that of local candidates. 


On Tuesday, June 28, North Dakota 
holds a special Senatorial election that 
has Republican Party strategists—from 
Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon on down 
—biting their nails. 

The contest, between Republican 
Gov. John E. Davis and Democratic 
Rep. Quentin Burdick for the remaining 
four years of the late GOP Sen. William 
Langer’s term, easily could turn out to 
be one of the year’s most vital. The 
result will provide some clues, at least, 
to the question: Can the Republicans 
win in 1960? 

Davis is campaigning hard and— 
testimony to the importance that the 
national party chieftains attach to the 
race—with all the help he can conceiv- 
ably use from Washington Republican 
headquarters. But as of this week, 
private North Dakota polls indicate he 
is running several percentage points 
behind Burdick. 
¢ Hard Fight—No matter what the 
outcome, this situation—the GOP hav- 
ing to fight a desperate campaign in one 
of the Midwestern farm states with a 
rock-ribbed Republican tradition—is evi- 
dence that the Republicans know they 
face a hard fight to keep control of 
the executive branch. 

Nixon, the GOP Presidential nomi- 
nee apparent, says, “The dav of ‘safe’ 
states for either party is over. We do 
not intend to take any usually 
Republican states for granted.” 

Nixon’s political fate and that of a 
“local candidate” such as Gov. Davis 
are, in this election year, closely linked. 
At first glance, this may.seem a bit 
far-fetched. But Nixon and his advisers 
do not think so, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent intends to make at least one per- 
sonal appearance in North Dakota as 
a boon for Davis. 


|. Eyes on the House 


It is an oversimplification, but only 
a slight one, to describe the basic Re- 
publican strategy for victory in 1960 
in these terms: The Presidential candi- 
date will be riding on the coattails of 
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Congressional candidates, rather than 
the other way around. 

Put another way, the prevalent Re- 
publican feeling is that the coming 
campaign should be staged, in person- 
ality terms, diametrically opposite from 
1$52 and 1956 when Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s popular appeal was the dominant 
factor. Neither Nixon nor his advisers 
expect the Vice-President will be a 
ticket Icader in the same sense as was 
Eisenhower, whose personal political 
magnetism generally is credited with 
attracting the “independent” votes that 
tipped the balance in the last two 
Presidential elections. 

Appraising the current situation, Re- 
publican National Chmn. Thtuston B. 
Morton, a Kentucky senator who took 
over the party leadership some 13 
months ago, says, “If we can win 200 
House seats in November, we will win 
the Presidency, too.” 
¢ Achilles’ Heel—Morton agrees that 
the Farm Belt is ‘‘our Achilles’ heel” 
—most precisely, the wheat-growing 
states in the Farm Belt. It is in these 
states that Republican fortunes have 
slid most dramatically during the Eisen- 
hower years, a point best illustrated by 
the fact that Democratic governors pre- 
side now in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin—once 
solid citadels of Republicanism. 

I'he party’s hopes in 1960 depend 
heavily upon making a comeback in the 
Midwest 

With Nixon's support at every turn, 
Morton has spent a great deal of his 
time preaching to local Republican 
organizations the necessity for coming 
up with bright, aggressive, articulate 
Congressional candidates. 

To fulfill Morton’s formula for vic- 
tory in November, Republicans will 
have to pick up at least +7 House seats 
now held by Democrats. In the 1958 
Congressional elections—a GOP disaster 
unrivaled since early New Deal days— 
Republicans won only 153 of the 436 
House places 
¢ Groundwork—With guidance 
Washington, — preliminary 


from 
campaign 


work already has begun among the 
rank and file of labor, racial minorities, 
other identifiable voting blocs in 90- 
odd Congressional districts that the 
Republicans view as potentially most 
vulnerable this fall. 

Of these 90-odd seats, 45 are “mar- 
ginal” —that is, held now by Democrats 
who won in 1958 with 55% or less of 
the vote. The remainder are either in 
border states or big cities, and the in- 
tensity of the Republican fight for these 
will vary a great deal, depending upon 
the identity of the Democrats’ Presi- 
dential nominee. 

For example, if Sen. Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas should become the 
top man on the Democratic ticket, 
then Republicans will bear down much 
harder with money and other efforts 
aimed at dislodging Democrats from 
big city House seats, on the theory 
that voter hostility to Johnson is strong- 
est in the metropolitan areas of the 
North and East. Conversely, heaviest 
emphasis will go into border state dis- 
tricts if an Easterner or a_ political 
“liberal” is nominated by the Demo- 
crats. 


ll. Nixon at the Helm 


Any balance sheet on the Republican 
strategic position as of now starts with 
two big pluses: 

e The party has had control of 
the executive branch since 1953, an 
immense advantage insofar as prestige, 
publicity, and patronage are concerned. 
Whether the public assents to keeping 
the GOP “in” remains to be seen, but 
there is no evidence of public determi- 
nation—such as befell the Democrats in 
1952—to “throw the rascals out.” 

e Nixon, the Presidential nominee 
apparent, can boast with some logic 
that he is the best-trained Vice-Presi- 
dent in modern historv. 
¢ Vice-Presidential Image—N ix on’ s 
travels abroad as an official of the U.S. 
have been extensive, giving rise to the 
image of one at least acquainted with 
world leaders and international prob- 
lems. During the past two years, most 
important foreign officials visiting 
Washington have made it a_point— 
albeit a little-publicized point—to confer 
with Nixon. 

At home, sometimes openly and 
sometimes behind scenes, Nixon has 
been exerting more influence on the 
shape of Administration legislative pro- 
posals. 

At this time, for example, Nixon 
openly has taken command of the Ad- 
ministration’s fight to forestall Con- 
gressional cuts in appropriations for for- 
eign aid. Less openly, working through 
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GOP legislative lieutenants and staunch 
political allies in the Cabinet, Nixon 
has helped to nudge Eisenhower toward 
somewhat more liberal positions than 
before on such issues as medical care 
for the aged, minimum wage legislation, 
cconomic aid for depressed areas 

Nixon is not home entirely free imso- 
far as the nomination goes, but the 
chance of his lone serious rival—New 
York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rockfeller ap 
pears to depend entirely on a massive 
hift of public opinion toward condem 
nation of the Administration’s handling 
of foreign affairs. 
such a shift. 
¢ Minus Marks—On the GOP balance 
sheet, there are some minus marks, and 
some of them are formidabk 

The most obvious, and perhaps the 
most formidable, is that the Republican 
Party is a minority party. Sen. Morton 
estimates that among ¢CVvcr\ 100 voters 
who consider themselves loval partisans 
of either party, Democrats outnumber 
Republicans 60-to-40 

Eisenhower, the war hero who placed 
himself above partisan politics, over- 
came this handicap largelv on the basis 
of personality—getting into the GOP 
column the sizable bloc of voters who 
consider themselves, no matter how 
they register, as “independents.” For 
Nixon, the capture of the “independ- 
ent” appears to be more difficult. The 
Vice-President is a partisan political 
fighter, and a battle-scarred one, at that. 
¢ Nixon’s Tactics—His strategy is be- 
ginning to emerge, in part at least. ‘The 
decision to rely heavily on Congres- 
sional and other local races for party- 
carrying momentum is a piece of the 
strategic pattern. Before the campaign 
is over, something more than $2-muillion 
probably will go into House races alone. 

Another piece of the strategy is 
Nixon’s moving, delicately but per- 
ceptibly, to the left of Eisenhower on 
the political spectrum. The delicacy of 
the Vice-President’s task here is difficult 
to overstate, for he is caught in a cross- 
fire between the party’s ultraconserva- 
tive and liberal wings. The situation is 
so tense that some weeks back, for 
cxample, Nixon was accused of advo- 
cating socialized medicine. His chief 
offense at the time, insiders say, was 
to hold a series of meetings with Secy. 
Arthur Flemming of Health, Education 
& Welfare on a Republican bill to 
counter the Forand health bill being 
pushed by Democrats in Congress. 

The GOP split, not so well-public- 
ized and perhaps not so deep or abiding 
as the North-South schism in_ the 
Democratic Party, is nonetheless real. 
One of Nixon’s big problems, once the 
nomination falls to him and he can 
begin operating on his own, is to keep 
the Republican right from dragging its 
feet and handicapping his campaign 
for the necessarv “ind lent” votes 


Chere is no sign of 
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Offshore Oil Claims Settled 


Two states—Texas and Florida—are winners in Su- 


preme Court finding. Three—Lovisiana, Alabama, Mississippi 


—are losers, and Louisiana is hit the hardest of all. 


(he major dispute over ownership of 
the oil-rich submerged lands lying be- 
vond the three-mile limit under the 
Gulf of Mexico was resolved this week 
by the U.S. Supreme Court 

Florida and Texas, said the court in 
a split decision, have title to submerged 
lands extending 10.5 miles from then 
coastlines into the Gulf. But Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi have title 
only three miles out into the Gulf. 

(hus, bevond these limits and cx 
tending to the outer edge of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, according to the court, the 
federal government has the right to 
lease drilling rights and collect rovalties 
on oil production. 

By treating state claims two different 
ways, the court’s ruling is bound to 
foster another attempt at Congressional 
legislation on this thorny issuc 
¢ Louisiana’s Case—Louisiana stands to 
lose the most money from the high 
court’s ruling. About $308-million in 
rovalties on oil-producing operations in 
all the disputed areas is now being 
held in escrow. Of this amount, about 
$225-million comes from leases off Lou- 
isiana. Most of it comes from activities 
in the belt between three and 10.5 
miles from the coast—the belt that the 
court says belongs to the federal govern- 
ment except in the cases of Florida and 
Texas. 

Louisiana savs it will continue the 
fight, and the other disappointed Gulf 
states may follow suit. Louisiana Atty 
Gen. Jack Gremillion and Sen. Russell 
Long (D-La.) both have promised to 
push for legislation by Congress next 
session to upset the court’s ruling on 
Louisiana’s claim. 
¢ Future Effect—lor oil companics op- 
erating in the Gulf area, the court's 
ruling poses no immediate problems. 
Their primary interest has been only 
whether the federal or a state govern- 
ment was to be the landlord. Leases 
already in existence have all been ap 
proved by both the federal government 
and the states. 

There are bound to be legal compli- 
cations, though. This week’s ruling only 
decides the title to the disputed belt 
it does not specify the precise coastline 
from which the mileage is to be meas 
ured. The court has reserved jurisdic 
tion over the cases in order to see that 
its basic ruling can be carried out 
Fixing coastlines may well require vears 
of legal maneuvering. 

This is particularly true in the case 


of Louisiana. The court notes that | 
isiana is entitled to submerged land 
rights ‘‘to a distance no greater than 
three miles from its coastline, wherever 
those lines may ultimately be shown to 
be.” The problem here involves the 
manv offshore islands 

Louisiana urged the court to accept 
a line that the state adopted from navi 
gation regulations issued by the Coast 
Guard. But the court declined to pass 
on this issue, obviously reserving it for 
later litigation. 
¢ Long Struggle—The court ruling this 
week is the latest in the more than 20 
vear-old dispute between the coastal 
states and the federal government over 
their respective rights to exploit oil and 
other resources of offshore submerged 
lands 

In a 1947 California case, the Su 
preme Court ruled that the federal gov- 
crnmment has “paramount rights’’ in all 
offshore submerged lands; it applied 
this principle again in 1950 in cases 
with Texas and Louisiana 

After a prolonged political drive by 
the coastal states, which ultimately be- 
came entangled in the 1952 Presidential 
campaign, Congress adopted the 1953 
Submerged Lands Act. This law ceded 
to all Atlantic and Pacific coastal states 
rights to submerged lands out to the 
three-mile limit. 

But in the case of the Gulf Coast 
states, the 1953 law said the seaward 
boundary would be ‘“‘as thev existed at 
the time such state became a member 
of the Union, or as heretofore approved 
by the Congress” but in no event cx- 
tending more than three marine leagues 
(10.5 miles) into the Gulf 
e Hard to Tell—It was this provision 
that the court had to apply in judging 
the states’ claims. Justice John M 
Harlan, who wrote the principal opin 
ion, declared the 1953 act was so “‘ill 
drawn” that it required a “shockingl: 
long” opinion to interpret it. He used 
81 pages to decide the cases of Alabama 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. Jus 
tice Hugo Black wrote the decision in 
the Florida case 

Basically, the court had to pass judg- 
ment on the volumes of legal and po 
litical history that the states and the 
federal government produced to support 
their arguments. In the end, the seven 
justices who participated in the deci- 
sions (Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
Justice Tom Clark did not) split three 
wavs on the various state claims 
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How many tests 


make a 


control relay “best”? 








Round-the-clock 
product performance tests 
are “standard” at Allen-Bradley 


Hour after hour . . . day after day .. . until years of 
service have been compressed into a matter of weeks... 
these Allen-Bradley standard industrial relays undergo 
accelerated performance tests. Mechanical life and elec- 
trical life are checked and rechecked ...to be certain 
that these relays will deliver the extra millions of trouble 
free operations for which A-B motor control is famous. 

These relay performance tests are just one phase in the 
never-ending quality and reliability testing which Allen- 
Bradley motor control undergoes. Yes—Allen-Bradley’s 
reputation for quality control is well founded. It will pay 
you production dividends to insist upon Allen-Bradley— 
the quality motor control. 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 


MEMBER OF NEMA 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St., 











This engineer is “reading” the number of millions of 
trouble free operations on Allen-Bradley industrial relays 


on accelerated life tests. 














IMPROVED 
BULLETIN 700 
CONTROL 
RELAYS 


Allen-Bradley relays are 
made in many types, in- 
cluding the general pur- 
pose relay illustrated at 
the left; universal relays 
with both normally open 
and normally closed con- 
tacts; and convertible re- 
lays having contacts that 
can be easily changed 
from normally open to 
normally closed. 








Quality Motor Control 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. *« In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 














@ Space Technology Laboratories will bow out of 


unique role as technical and managerial factotum for program. 


@ Its role will be split—prime contractors will handle 


systems engineering, new nonprofit body will do planning. 


@ This will permit STL’s parent—Thompson Ramo 


Wooldridge—to compete fully for new missile contracts. 


The U.S. Air Force and Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.’s Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories are putting finish- 
ing touches on a plan to end STL’s 
unique and controversial role as tech- 
nical and managerial factotum for the 
multibillion-dollar missile program. 

A new nonprofit corporation will be 
set up te act as the Air Force's tech- 
nical adviser on advanced missile and 
space plans, taking on many of the re- 
search and experimental functions STL 
has handled. 

STL, meantime, will wind up work 
as systems engineer and_ technical 
director for the Atlas, Titan, and 
Minuteman missiles over the next four 
years or so. The Los Angeles company 
will then take its place as a regular 
bidder for new Air Force missile and 
space hardware contracts. Right now, 
both STL and its parent company 
are barred from production business 
spawned from the missile projects. 

For future missile and space projects, 
the Air Force will turn to a prime pro- 
duction contractor for the svstems en- 
gineering and technical management 
STL has performed 
¢ Role—STL has had a big basketful 
of powers: setting specifications, evalu- 
ating production contractor proposals 
for the Air Force, ordering design 
changes, supervising testing, refereeing 
disputes, pulling together designs of 
diverse subsystems into one weapon, 
and monitoring over-all development 
and production. 

In effect, STL has been the Air 
Force’s technical and scientific straw 
boss over a massive industrial team 
including 22 prime contractor giants 
such as Boeing, Martin, Convair, North 
American Aviation, General Electric, 
General Motors, and Douglas Aircraft. 

In the process, STL (formerly a part 
of Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. before the 
latter's merger with Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc.) has burgeoned from an 18- 
man outfit handling $2-million worth of 
business in 1954 to an organization with 
1,050 professional employees, vast spe 
cialized facilities, and annual sales run- 
ning close to $100-million. 

° Gripes—In exercising its functions, 
STL has rubbed manv of the other 
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missile contractors the wrong way. 
There have been gripes that STL or 
its parent company can commercially 
exploit the specialized knowhow ac- 
quired through its distinctive manage- 
ment role, and that STL has had access 
to proprietary secrets of others. 

Just as significantly, there has been 
criticism that while STL has authority 
for basic design and operational re- 
quirements of the ICBMs, some one 
else has had the responsibility for put- 
ting the pieces together. 
¢ Reasons—In defense of the arrange- 
ment with STL, the Air Force points 
up the phenomenal success of the pro- 
gram. The Thor IRBM was operational 
in just under 34 years from the start 
of development (STL contractual ties 
to this missile were cut more than a 
vear ago when bases in Great Britain 
were set up). The Atlas ICBM became 
operational in just over five vears. By 
comparison, the B-52 bomber took 9.4 
vears to develop, the B-58 11.2 vears 

The Air Force explains that when 

the program began few, if anv, of the 
established contractors had the required 
knowhow. It needed a precocious and 
specialized outfit to pull the strings on 
the show. And STL filled the bill. 
e New Switch—The new switch stems 
from recommendations from an Air 
Force advisory committee headed by 
Dr. Clark B. Millikan of California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Millikan’s committee concluded that 
manufacturing contractors are now ma- 
ture and experienced enough to com- 
pete for systems engineering and tech- 
nical management for future space-ag¢ 
weapon systems. But the committee 
believes the Air Force still needs the 
full-time back-up of a civilian, talent- 
loaded organization with specialized 
brainpower to do advanced planning 
and evaluation of later-generation mis- 
sile and space systems. 

Under pressure from the General 
Accounting Office and the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, the 
Air Force has decided that this should 
be a nonprofit corporation. 
¢ Setting It Up—The new nonprofit 
corporation, still unnamed, is now be- 
ing set up. Washington gossip has it 


New Missile Setup for Air Force 


that William C. Foster, former Deputy 
Secy. of Defense and now vice-president 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
will head the board, and that Richard 
E. Horner, associate administrator of 
the National Aeronautics & Space Ad- 
ministration, is being considered as 
chief executive officer. 

The corporation’s tentative charter 

calls for advanced planning and evalua- 
tion of new ideas, “broad-brush”’ initial 
system design, technical evaluation of 
contractor proposals, and _ technical 
monitoring (as opposed to the “direc 
tion” that STL has supplied) for project 
progress. 
e STL’s Future—Meanwhile, Air Force 
negotiations to change STL’s status 
are under way in Los Angeles. A Penta- 
gon official says the final contract will 
be ready in about two weeks. This will 
cover the sale of STL’s El] Segundo 
R&D complex to the Air Force to 
house the new corporation. The con- 
tract will also make provision for the 
new corporation’s recruitment of STI 
personnel. The Pentagon expects it to 
have a staff of about 300 scientists and 
engineers within a year. 

Finally, the contract will spell out 
STL’s commitment on existing Air 
Force projects. The company will stick 
with the three ICBMs until compl 
tion of the “essential development 
phase.” Its fee, about 10% of contract 
costs, will probably continue as is 

STL will also complete its satellit« 
projects for the Air Force, ARPA, th 
Navv, and NASA 

Up to now, STL has operated au 
tonomously with its own board of 
directors, headed by Dr. James H. Doo 
little. As plans now shape up, it will 
be TRW. 
e¢ And TRW’s—The new setup will 
leave Thompson Ramo Woolridge fre¢ 
in all respects to become a complet 
and major competitor in production of 
hardware and weapons systems for the 
missile and space age. Its goal has been 
to move from heavy emphasis on R&D 
to greater involvement in produc- 
tion. 

The one brake on its becoming a 
full competitor has been Space Tech 
nology Laboratories. Though spun off 
as a separate company, there was still 
criticism that STL was too closelv tied 
to its parent. And the Air Force barred 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge from 
making hardware for ballistic missiles 
long as it was principal stockholder in 
STL. It will still be restricted as to 
activity on Atlas, Titan, and Minute 
man, but will be free to compete on 
all future missile and space projects. 
And it stands to take over experienced 
scientists and engineers from STI 
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This radio telescope is now being constructed by the 
E. W. Bliss Company of Canton, Ohio, at the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory at Green Bank, 
West Virginia. Nickel-alloyed ductile iron is used 


NATIONAL 
Radio Astronomy 
Observatory 
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for support and control parts to achieve watch-like 
accuracy in guiding the 5-million-pound instrument. 
The telescope will be operated by Associated Univer- 
sities, Inc. for the National Science Foundation. 


Eavesdropper at the keyhole 
of an invisible universe 


Objects far out in space that cannot 
be seen with the most powerful opti- 
cal telescope can now be studied by 
astronomers. 

They do it with an amazing in- 
strument called the radio telescope 
which can detect radio waves coming 
from objects that may be as much 
as 5 billion light years away! 


It may sound fantastic, but that’s 
exactly what this 140-foot telescope 
at National Radio. Astronomy Ob- 
servatory will do. And although its 
moveable parts weigh close to 5 mil- 
lion pounds, watch-like accuracy is 
being built into every foot, every 
pound. 

Take the cannon-like polar axis 
shaft, which can be seen pointing 
skyward in the picture. Sixty-seven 


feet long and 12 feet across, this 
shaft will be driven by a gear 85 feet 
in diameter and a foot thick, with 
teeth machined to be accurate to 
within thousandths of an inch. 


They'll stay accurate, too. For these 
parts, as well as the 8 bearing pads 
supporting the massive assembly, 
are made of nickel-alloyed ductile 
iron, a remarkable metal developed 
by Inco research. 

It is Nickel which gives this alloy 
the extra strength and wear resis- 
tance without loss of toughness 
needed for these parts. Unlike ordi- 
nary cast iron, nickel-alloyed ductile 
iron is not brittle. It can be bent or 
twisted. It is several times stronger 
than cast iron, yet easy to cast and 
machine. 


Don’t forget nickel-alloyed ductile 
iron even if you’re not thinking of 
building a radio telescope anytime 
soon. This versatile metal has 
hundreds of applications in every 
industry. 

So do Nickel and other Nickel 
Alloys. Be sure to consider them 
whenever you need a metal with 
superior ability to withstand destruc- 
tive service conditions. And don’t 
hesitate to call on Inco for any tech- 
nical data or other help you may 
need. Our booklet, Engineering 
Properties and Applications of Duc- 
tile Iron, is typical of the informa- 
tive material that can be yours for 
the asking. Write for a copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street Anco, New York5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 














In Business 


Court Says No on Bill to Ease 
Pru’s Boston Taxes, Hints Way Out 


Ihe Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court this week 
gave an advisory ruling that declared unconstitutional the 
bill granting a substantial tax break to Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. for its Boston office and apartment complex 
BW—May7'60,p38). The bill would allow the tax- 
exempt Massachusetts Turnpike Authority to buy the 
31-acre site, build a garage, and lease the air rights to the 
Pru, which would then pay a relatively small annual 
charge instead of the city’s high real estate tax. 

In an unprecedented move, the court accompanied its 
ruling with a broad hint that the bill would be O.K. if 
rewritten to tie the project directly to some such public 
purpose as slum clearance. 

Meanwhile, the Pru stands firm on its threat to drop 
the project—in which it has sunk about $13-million 
already—unless the tax concessions it demands are im- 
bedded in ironclad legislation. The company says the 
next move is up to city or state. 


Price Cuts in Prescription Drugs 


Sought as Unions, HIP Plan Own Stores 


\ pilot project for low-cost sale of prescription drugs to 
union members is being considered by nine unions in 
New York City and the non-profit Health Insurance Plan, 
Inc. 

The project, on a non-profit basis, would set up as 
many as a dozen pharmacies in the city. One idea that is 
being studied is the possibility of cutting costs by selling 
a given drug under its generic name, rather than under 
various brand names. 

l'rade groups representing New York's retail drug 
stores are opposing the idea. So is one union, which 
represents retail drug emplovees and says its members 
would find fewer jobs. 


Ads Deprecating Auto Accident Awards 
Stir Court Fight on Press Freedom 


\ hassle over jury awards in auto accident cases in 
Washington County, Pa., has blown up into a court 
fight over freedom of speech and the press. 

An insurance association started it by placing ads in two 
local newspapers, saying that insurance rates are higher 
in the county because accident awards are higher. The 
ads were based on a 12-county survey by the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Two lawyers promptly sued the insurance group and 
the newspapers, arguing that the ads would influence 
jurors in damage suits. They were granted a preliminary 
injunction forbidding the newspapers to run the ads. 
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I'he publishers retorted that the injunction abridged 
the freedom of the press. This week the President 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas dissolved the 
injunction, saying that the ads and accompanying stories 
had no doubt already been read by jurors now serving. 
The judge said he would hear accident cases as usual, 
but one of his colleagues threw out a similar case and 
said he would hear no more in the present term, ending 
June 10. 

As of now, the lawyer-plaintiffs have asked that the 
injunction be extended to the whole term, and the pub 
lishers have again cvuntered with their press freedom 
argument. Apparently, the case is headed for a full 
scale trial. 

a * «& 


U.S. Lists Exports for Bargaining 
On Trade Concessions at GATT Talks 


U.S. bargainers at the GATT trade negotiations in 
Geneva next fall will offer concessions on items that con 
stitute 20% of the dollar value of U.S. imports, and will 
ask for concessions on nearly everything we export. The 
lists drawn up by the State and Commerce Depts. hew 
closely to the line of freer trade 

Conspicuous by their absence from the “offer” list of 
concessions are aluminum, cotton and woolen fabrics and 
clothing, coal tar and synthetic organic chemicals—all 
items on which U.S. producers have been demanding 
more protection. 

But the list did include such equally protection-eager 
items as iron and steel products and a variety of chem- 
icals. 

The proposed list will now be combed over in six weeks 
of hearings by the Tariff Commission and the Inte 


Agency Committee for Reciprocity Information. Peril 
points will be set below which no concession will be 
made, and industry will have a chance to fight for 


changes in the list 


Price Drop Slows Plywood Production 


Fifty-eight plywood companies in the Pacific North 
west have curtailed operations sharply in the wake of 
last week's plunge that carried plywood prices to thei 
lowest point since World War II (BW —Mav28’'60 p20). 
Between 4,000 and 5,000 workers and loggers are expected 
to be laid off. 

Ihe cutbacks come at a season when production is 
normally building up to the summer peak. Most of thi 
industry blames the excess supply on over-optimistic pro 
duction, heavy mill and vard inventories, and a generally 
weak market 


Business Briefs 


U.S. Steel Export Co. and several associates have been 
awarded the $61.7-million-plus provisional contract to 
build a 6,397-ft. bridge across the Tagus River at Lisbon. 
lhe company has 300 days to file its final proposals 
The span, largest in Europe and fifth largest in the 
world, will be financed by the Export-Import Bank and 
a French banking outfit 
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This photo, described below, was taken on Bendix’ 





newly constructed “TV Satellite Tracker’, developed as part of Project Space Track for the Na- 
tional Space Surveillance Control Center at Bedford, Mass., under a program sponsored by the Advanced Research Project Agency, Dept. of Defense. 


BENDIX TAKES TRACKING PHOTO OF RUSSIAN “SPACE SHIP” 


You are looking at probably the 
world’s first tele-photo of the Russian 
“Space Ship’, Sputnik IV. It was 
taken by scientists at Bendix Research 
Laboratories as the space vehicle 
raced across dark Detroit skies at 
3:35 A.M., May 18, 1960. Sputnik IV 
made the solid line of light during a 
15-second exposure. The dotted line 
is its tumbling rocket case which re- 
flected light intermittently as a broken 
line. The larger bright spots are stars 
from the Constellation Cassiopeia. 
The small white spots are faint stars. 

The Bendix Satellite Tracker, which 
took this photo, is a unique telescopic 
lens-TV combination which magnifies 
light thousands of times and literally 
sees in the dark. It presents a “‘live’”’ 
picture of a moving satellite on a TV 
viewing tube. Its TV part was used by 
the nuclear submarine USS Skate on 
its historic North Pole cruise. Its 
ability to see in the dark enabled the 
crew to look up and find thin spots in 
the ice pack through which the Skate 
surfaced safely. 

This Tracker is another important 
Bendix system used to track space 
vehicles and know what is happening 


in them. We built, operate and main- 
tain two of the three systems the 
United States uses to track all satel- 
lites. The first, called Minitrack, con- 
sists of a chain of stations reaching 
south from Washington, D. C., to 
Santiago, Chile, with other stations 
in California, South Africa, and 
Australia. It has tracked all satellites 
emitting radio signals. The other 
tracking system, called SPASUR, is 
a series of stations in the United States 
with special radar equipment which 
tracks ‘‘dark satellites’. These emit 
no radio signal—in fact, their pres- 
ence may be intended to be secret 
for hostile reasons. 

To tell how missiles or satellites 
are performing, Bendix telemetering 
systems transmit complex radio sig- 
nals to ground stations. As many as 
500 channels of information may be 
transmitted, such as speed, direction, 








Bendix closed-circuit TV helped USS Skate fo 
surface safely on historic North Pole voyage. 


acceleration vibration, and tempera- 
ture, which permit evaluation of the 
space vehicle’s performance. 

Bendix is responsible for the global 
tracking, communications, and com- 
puting systems for Project Mercury — 
the U. S. man-in-space program. 

Bendix also developed methods for 
steering space vehicles and preventing 
the ‘“‘tumbling’’ depicted above. 
Bendix reaction controls were success- 
fully used on the U. S. Discoverer 
series of satellites. To put a man on 
the moon, it will be necessary to steer 
the space ship, prevent it from tum- 
bling, and land it right side up. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSI FIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive + electronics + missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics + computer + machine tools + sonar + marine 

















“Lime sway” 





gives your loader 
more get-up-and-go 


It stands to reason that a loader with 
3-speed TORQMATIC will have more 
get-up-and-go than a loader with any 
other transmission—the TORQMATIC 
loader goes right on working while 
the operator of the other loader is 
making that extra shift. 

But 3-speed ToRQMATIC does more 
than speed job cycles—it saves you 
maintenance time and costs, too 


For “Time Study” TORQMATIC is de- 
signed for no major service for two 
engine overhauls. For one reason, 
clutches are up to twice the diameter 
of those used in other hydraulic 
transmissions. And with the con- 
verter and transmission in a single 
unit, there are fewer hoses to plug, 
leak or crack. 

When shop time does come around, 
it’s far shorter and cheaper with 3- 
speed TorRQMATic. Gears can be 
replaced in about 4 steps instead of 
the 20+ needed for other hydraulic 
transmissions. 


9 out of 10 front-end loader makers 
use ““Time Study’ TORQMATIC 
DRIVES. They must be good for 
loaders—good for your profits. Want 
to know more? See your loader dealer 
today. 


Allison Division of General Motors 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., 
London, Ontario 


TORQMATIC 


TORQMATIC’ 
DRIVES 


THE MODERN DRIVE FOR 
MODERN LOADERS 
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SERVICE 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson is out to cut down Sen. John F. Kennedy, and 
you can see the already torrid Democratic Presidential battle turning several 
degrees hotter. 


The nomination is still up for grabs. Even Kennedy, the front man in 
the field, agrees on that. Johnson, the Senate Majority Leader, has set up 
Kennedy as his target No. 1. Kennedy has proved to be a tough campaigner, 
able to take care of himself in the tight situations. But it is doubtful that he 
has ever been under the guns of a craftier, more skillful political foe than 
Johnson. 


Note the Johnson Line. Depending upon his mood of the moment or 
the audience at hand, Johnson refers to Kennedy as “a nice young man”— 
with the accent heavily on young—or he lumps him anonymously into the 
group of “hack politicians” who have attacked Pres. Eisenhower and the 
Administration for its handling of foreign affairs. 


This is strong stuff, and the Johnson forces acknowledge it, but they 
figure it’s going to take strong stuff to stop Kennedy. 


During his just-finished barnstorming tour of the West, Johnson roared 
to one audience the rhetorical question, “Do you think Pres. Eisenhower 
should have expressed regrets to Khrushchev?”—a reference to the fiasco 
at the Four Power summit conference in Paris. 


And the audience, joining Johnson in his attack on Kennedy, roared 
back its answer, ‘“‘No.” 


What Kennedy actually said about expressing regrets evidently is 
going to be used extensively against him. It all began in Oregon nearly 
three weeks ago when a questioner at a political rally asked what Ken- 
nedy would have done in Paris. Here in Kennedy’s own words is his 
extemporaneous answer, which may turn out to be one of the year’s more 
important: 


“Once the summit had broken up and once Mr. Khrushchev indicated 
his refusal to continue, I don’t think that the United States could—but he 
said there were two conditions for continuing. One, that we apologize. 
I think that might have been possible to do. And that, second, we try those 
responsible for the [U-2 spy plane] flight. We could not do that. It would 
be highly unfair because the flight had been authorized and, therefore, 
that was a condition Mr. Khrushchev knew we couldn’t meet—and it 
indicated that he wanted to break it up. If he had merely asked that the 
United States should express regret then that would have been a reason- 
able term. . .” 


Can Johnson “get” Kennedy? The consensus among political types 
hereabouts is that the Texan is more likely to do it than either of the 
other two major contenders—Sen. Stuart Symington or Adlai E. Stevenson. 
But the ironic feeling persists that Johnson, even if he cripples the Ken- 
nedy run at the nomination, will not get the prize for himself, but only 
will set it up to be picked off by either Stevenson or Symington. 


Nixon is no longer wooing Rockefeller. Intimates of Vice-Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon say the cooling-off began even before last week when New York’s 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller suddenly stood up as the lone big holdout against 
Nixon’s nomination for the Presidency (page 33). 
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Through National Chmn. Thruston B. Morton, Nixon some weeks 
earlier offered Rockefeller a major role in the party convention—keynote 
speaker or some similar position. Rockefeller replied publicly to what had 
begun as private negotiation, writing Morton an open letter saying he 
didn’t even plan to go to the convention and, in effect, that he suspected 
a Nixon trap to snare him for second place on the GOP ticket. 


It is no secret that Nixon and some of his key advisers had, until a few 
weeks ago, held out hope that the convention would stage an emotional 
demonstration and “draft” Rockefeller for second place on the ticket. Now 
that hope is gone, and Nixon and his advisers are more concerned about 
obtaining Rockefeller’s enthusiastic support for the GOP ticket in New 
York State during the coming campaign. One of the Nixon camp summed 
it up in a private conversation this week: ‘“‘Nelson can go on to the convention 
now without worrying. We don’t want him for Vice-President any more.” 


It’s touch and go on a federal school aid law. The outcome is still highly 
uncertain, but no matter which way it goes, this year has seen, at the least, 
substantial steps taken toward federal acceptance of responsibility for some 
direct financial support of public education. 


The legislative situation: It is up to a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee to see whether differences in the two adopted versions can be com- 
promised successfully. The House bill provides $1.3-billion in four years, 
for construction only. The Senate’s bill would allot $1.8-billion in two years, 
for either construction or teacher pay. 


Two provisions have to go out, if there is to be a law. One is the authority 
to use federal aid for teacher salaries. Eisenhower simply will not accept this. 
The other is the so-called Powell amendment in the House bill, which would 
deny federal aid for construction of any school that would be racially 
segregated. Southerners in the Senate, by the mere threat of filibuster, can 
force out this amendment—r else kill the bill. 


The principle of federal aid unquestionably has gained immensely in 
popularity. This was the first time in three tries that a general school aid 
bill won House passage. 


The next veto fight between Eisenhower and Congress, which was sup- 
posed to have been on school aid, may come instead over a federal pay 
increase bill. The Administration has pulled all the stops in opposition, but 
Democrats are intent on voting $810-million a year in raises for 1.7-million 
government Civil Service and postal workers. The current reckoning is that 
passage will occur in the next two weeks. 


An important, late-blooming tax bill has been introduced with bipartisan 
support. The measure, by Republican Sen. Prescott Bush and Democratic 
Rep. Emilio Q. Daddario—both from Connecticut—would limit state rights 
to impose use taxes on transactions in interstate commerce. 


The aim is to upset a Supreme Court decision, in the so-called Scripto 
case last March, which makes many firms liable for collection and payment 
of use taxes, even in states where they sell only through independent brokers. 


The House Judiciary and Senate Finance Committees plan, during the 
coming Congressional recess, to study state taxation of income from inter- 
state commerce. It is probable that their inquiry will be broadened. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 4, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 








GENERAL 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


We're hard at w Jesigning new and better telephone traffic sky 
ways for growing America. 

One of the skyway in vements we've recently made is an advanced- 
type “microwave” radio unit developed and manufactured by our 
subsidiary, Lenkurt Electric Co. 

With this new system telephone companies can handle 264 
taneous telephone conversations over a single radio beam. 

Apart from the substantial savings in poles and lines, these new 
phoneways in the sky are able to increase telephone traffic without 
cluttering up the countryside. 


This is a typical example of how we use research — not only to meet 
today’s communications needs, but to answer tomorrow’s. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, N. Y. 1 
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Supermarkets today haven't anybody much left to fight excepi each other. 


Not Much More Room To Grow 


Supermarketers fear they've 
reached their natural growth 
limits. Stores may get less super 
or more generalized. 


Supermarketing—the retailing revolu- 
tion that has transformed the food 
business—has reached a slowdown. It 
can look back on the fabulous *50s as 
the decade in which it shot from around 
40% to around 70% of U.S. grocery 
sales. But so well has the revolution 
succeeded that supermarkets — today 
haven't anvbody much left to fight 
except each other. 

Supermarkets may increase their share 
of grocery store sales another three o1 
four percentage points in the next dec- 


ade. But that looks like the absolute 
limit. ‘Their dwindling competitors 


the delicatessens, the “Mom and Pop” 
stores—will probably make a firm stand 
at the point of retaining about a quarter 
of the grocery store business. These 
small competitors can fill in the chinks 
between the larger supers, offering 
greater convenience of location, longer 
hours, and more services such as credit 
and delivery. 
¢ Diminishing 
in assure 


Return—Supermarkets 
some expansion from just 
holding their present share of market 
otal grocery store sales are running at 
an annual rate of about $54-billion; by 
1970 thev should be close to $90-billion 
according to industrv magazine Progres- 
sive Grocer. But without the added 
kick from rapidly increasing their share 
of a growing market, the supers may 
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be running into a peck of problems: 
¢ Competition has become mostly 
a matter of super versus super—and it 
can be plentv rough. ‘Trading areas 
have shrunk rapidly. In just two vears, 
Super Market Institute reports, the po- 
tential number of people served by each 
new super has dropped from 13,300 to 
7,300. Pres. Joseph Seitz of Colonial 
Stores, Inc. (11th largest chain) voices 
a common complaint: “The way stores 
have been located in past vears has been 
pure insanitv on the part of chains.” 

¢ Most of the chains have cut back 
considerably from their peak rates of 
new store building. The stores thev are 
building are smaller, with lower sales 
volumes. Even so, SMI figures betray 
some overoptimism. Last vear, 43% of 
the new stores ran more than 10% 
under their sales estimates. 

e Securities analvsts have been de- 
moting the supermarket stocks from the 
growth categorv. In its vearend review 
of the field, Merrill Lynch expresses a 
prevalent opinion: “There appear to be 
some trends in narrowing of operating 
margins and lagging vear-to-vear sales 
which can be attributed only to the in- 
herent problems of the industryv—not- 
ably overexpansion in certain areas and 
inability to control rising operating 
costs 

¢ These rising operating costs have 
pinched profit margins. Profit margins 
went down for five and up for only two 
of the 11 food chains’ on BusINEss 
WEEK'S tabulation of the 20 biggest 
retailers of 1959 (BW—Apr 23°60, p43), 
And food chains work on paper-thin 


profit margins of between 1% and 2%. 
¢ Markups—which reflect a_retail- 
ers efficiencv—have crept up from a 
1950 low of 17% to a current 20%. 
Progressive Grocer sees them rising fur- 
ther to 22% by 1965. It blames a 
leveling-off in labor efficiency. 


|. Growth Story 


These factors, all pointing to a slow- 
down in the so far spectacular growth 
story on supermarketing, can have im- 
plications stretching far bevond the food 
field. ‘The discount era merely marked 
the extension to general merchandise of 
the two basic imnovations of super- 
marketing—self-service and profit-thin 
unit pricing. 

Supermarketing swept through food 
retailing in the wake of the Depression. 
It overturned an industry characterized 
by fairly high markups and by a mul- 
tiplicity of small stores with relatively 
little competition among them. 

The first -supers were set up by in- 
dependents (and dubbed “animal mar- 
kets” by the disturbed chains). ‘They 
set up shop in shabby locations, slashed 
prices and services to match. Customers 
had to pick their merchandise out of 
cartons strewn around the floors—but 
thev paid a lot less for it when they got 
to the checkout counters. 
¢ Joining "Em—In the late 1930s, the 
chains recognized this revolution for 
what it was, and thev started converting 
their own stores to supermarkets. World 
War II froze the situation but, oncc 
the war was over, supermarketing took 
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off on a seemingly endless growth spree. 

he spread of population to the sub- 
urbs offered perfect growth conditions 
for the supers. It made shopping by 
auto more sensible and outmoded the 
delivery system that had been one of 
ihe main advantages of the older inde- 
pendent grocery store. Shopping by 
uto meant the supers could extend 
their trading areas. And they could 
iter wider selections and move into 
ew areas of merchandise. 

According to the Federal Trade Com- 
nission, the typical grocery store of 
the 1920s measured 800 sq. ft. In 1949, 
the typical new super ran to 9,000 sq. ft. 
In 1957, SMI says the average new 
super hit a record 22,000 sq. ft. 

While the first supers sold mainly 
dry groceries, the postwar supers sold 
virtually every item in the family market 
basket, and many non-foods as well. 
¢ Effect on Chains—Ihe supermarket 
furnished the chains with the ideal de- 
vice for increasing their concentration 
in the grocery field. The chains came 
out of the war committed to super- 
marketing, but their stores were inade- 
quate; they averaged around 6,000 sq. 
ft. Practically all of these prewar stores 
have now been closed, sold, or replaced. 

Last week, FTC released the first 
report on a long inquiry into the cco- 
nomics of food marketing—a 335-page 
tome reporting on concentration ind 
integration in retailing. It shows how 
well the supermarket has furthered the 
expansion of chains. Between 1948 and 
1958, the chains—defined as companies 
owning 11 or more stores—increased 
their share of grocery store sales from 
34.5% to 43%. Their dollar sales went 
from $7.8-billion to $19.1-billion. 

e Counter Moves—As another conse- 
quence of chain expansion, the unaffil- 
iated food wholesaler has become a 
minor factor in food distribution. The 
chains have been extending their svs- 
tems of central warehouses, supplied 
lirectly by food processors, to almost 
ll merchandise (BW—Nov.14'59,p108). 

hese moves by the chains 
have forced the independent _ store 
yperators and the wholesalers to band 
together. These little-publicized coun- 
ter-movements have taken two forms 
retailer-owned cooperatives and whole- 
saler-sponsored voluntary groups. 
Growth rates of these associations of 
supermarkets have been impressive, too. 
In 1948-58, their shares of grocery 
stores sales increased from 10% to 
17% for the co-ops, and from 16% to 
20% for the voluntaries. 

In the co-ops, supermarkets associate 
to benefit by common. service or 
management; in the voluntaries, the 
wholesaler provides these services and 
functions for his customer stores. The 
tendency has been for these associations 
of independents to become quasi-chains. 
e Uncle Sam’s View—The EC report 






suggests that concentration has gone 
far enough in the food field. It is note- 
worthy that the last FTC investigation 
of this kind—in the 1930s—was followed 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. And the 
House of Representatives last year ran 
a long investigation of concentration in 
the food field. 

Antitrust actions are in process against 
Kroger and National Tea, covering ac- 
quisitions that have significantly en- 
larged these big chains. Despite the 
suit, Kroger has moved to acquire a 
10-store chain in Washington, D. C. 
But the consensus is that the govern- 
ment will not be able to force divestiture 
of previously acquired stores, though it 
will frown on most acquisitions in the 
future. 


ll. Where Next? 


Che industry as a whole has one over- 
riding question staring it in the face: 
Can supermarketing be pushed beyond 
its “natural” limits as a form of retail- 
ing? 

Almost everyone in the industry will 
agree that it has come close to its natural 
limits in its present form. But few will 
admit that these limits are immovable. 
Variations are being tried to make super- 
markets bigger, more mechanized, less 
mechanized, smaller—to the point of 
raising the question of when a super 
market ceases to be a supermarket and 
becomes something else such as, on the 
one hand, a department store or, on 
the other hand, a small neighborhood 
grocery. 

Conservatives find fault with most of 
these variations, and some of the experi- 
ments will doubtless turn out to be 
freakish and unprofitable. But 
are some of the new forms that super- 
marketing is taking 

Vertical integration—extension of 
control by the supermarkets back 
through the various steps in food proc- 
essing and distribution 

General retailing—expansion into non- 
food lines to capitalize on the traffic 
provided by food shoppers 

Humanized supermarketing—an at- 
tempt to attract business from the re- 
maining independents by personalizing 
the supermarkets. 

Miniaturizing—an attempt to divert 
business from the ‘‘convenience” food 
stores by shrinking supermarkets down 
to their size and adopting some of 
their features. 

Automation—improving efhiciency and 
profit margins by streamlining and m« 
chanizing existing operations 
¢ Controlling Brands—Vertical integra- 
tion probably won't come about 
through the supers’ taking over food 
processing to any great degree. FTC 
finds that the great bulk of the supers’ 
supplies come from independent proc 
cssors, perhaps because the governmc: 


these 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 


SPEED CLIPS’ reduce costs, simplify assembly 
and servicing on Maytag “Halo of Heat” Dryer 


Clothes are dried efficiently in the famous Maytag 
“Halo of Heat” automatic dryer. And now the 
quality of the “Halo of Heat’ dryer is even better 
than ever because its unique circular heating ele- 
ment is fastened quickly, securely by 22 special 
Tinnerman SPEED Cups developed by joint efforts 
of Tinnerman and Maytag designers. 

Each one-piece SPEED CIP eliminates a separate 
welding operation on the “Halo of Heat” assembly. 
Various screw-driving operations formerly required 
on Maytag’s assembly line to capture the ceramic 
insulatof and secure the mounting clamp were also 
eliminated, with equally interesting reductions in 
cost. Now, the stainless steel, vibration-proof 
fastener is snapped in place with simple “button- 
hook” action. No special skills or equipment are 
required. Assembly and parts costs have been 
reduced... substantially! Serviceability in the field 
has been improved. 


A free Tinnerman Fastening Analysis of your 
own product can show you where similar assembly 
and cost-saving advantages are possible. Call your 
Tinnerman representative—he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Fasteners”. Or write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, itnc. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


Speed. Nut’ 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd. Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy Gmbit Heidelberg 
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New theory (and 
fast new machines) 
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Rapid, easy, efficient movement 
of material or people—that’s 
Clark’s definition of Mobility. 
Translated into high-speed 
machines like the one shown below, 
Mobility, Clark-style, provides 
industry everywhere with 
substantial reductions in time and 
material-handling costs. For 
concrete examples in your 
industry, write... 
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lias reacted vigorously to takeovers in 
this field. 

But manufacturing the items may 
not be so important as controlling thei 
branding. In private branding, the re 
tailer gets the same goods that the 
processor packs under his own labels— 
but without the advertising expense. 
lhe chains then price the goods to 
sell under the advertised brands and 
still reap a better unit profit. 

It looks as if private branding is on 
the upswing. A. C. Nielsen Co. re- 
cently surveved 39 product categories 
and found that in 1953-58 private 
brands had increased their share of 
chain store sales only from 24.1% in 
1953 to 25.6% in 1958. But the design 
firm of Lippincott & Margulies found 
that the percentages of private-brand 
sales are running much higher in the 
newer types of foods, where the chains 
have been able to establish their own 
brands before consumer advertising 
could build a strong demand for proces- 
sors’ brands. 
¢ Non-Food Lines—General retailing 
could be a logical development of the 
supers’ cautious forays into sale of non- 
foods. Currently, about 5% of a super’s 
sales come from these items—cosmetics, 
proprietary drugs, records, tableware 
and most supermarket executives agree 
with A&P Pres. Ralph Burger in pre- 
dicting that’s where thev'll level off. 
The consensus holds that the current 
array enjoy the fastest turnover of any 
non-foods a supermarket might carry 
and are best suited to self-service. 


There are other limiting factors 
ACF-Wriglev cites the number of 


supers that settle in shopping centers— 
where variety store and department 
store tenants would rise in arms against 
supermarket encroachments on_ their 
traditional lines of merchandise. Winn- 
Dixie observes that carrving more non- 
foods would require the construction of 
larger and fewer stores, thus widening 
the gaps between supers and making 
wav for more competition from the 
Mom and Pop tvpe of store. 

But some big chains have forged deep 

into non-foods. Food Fair sets 10% as 
the top for non-foods; Weingarten’s 
Texas stores carry about 25%. Ohio 
based Century Food Markets has some 
20 stores that offer a 50-50 mix of 
foods and non-foods. And Grand Union 
this vear will add seven more Grand- 
wavs to its string of 13 combination 
foodstore-discount houses (BW—Apr.4 
"59,p92). 
e Arguments—For the scoffers, Pres. 
Thomas Butler states that Grand 
Union’s return on investment in non- 
foods is as good as that in food, or 
even better. But the Grandwav ap- 
proach has stirred up endless arguments 
among the savants of retailing 

Does the housewife want the con- 
venience of one-shop shopping—or is 
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1 trip for department store mercha 
dise a lark that she wants to separat« 
from the drudgery of getting the gro 
ceries? Does she value the reputation 
personal attention, service on repairs 
and adjustments that are part of a 
department store, or will she forego 
these in favor of convenience and lower 
prices? 
¢ Opposing Trends—Whilc most 
chains wait to see what happens to 
Grand Union, some general merchan- 
dise retailers—drugstores, discount 
houses, even a department store chain 
have been trying the approach from 
the other end by setting up food stores 
in their buildings. 

Designer Raymond Loewy thinks the 
future of the supermarket lies in more 
gencral merchandise. ‘The way to get 
there, he says, is by improving the 
supermarket’s image as a food store 
He urges more personalized service and 
more consumer information—for  in- 
stance, on the mysteries of the lesser- 
known cuts of meat 

Designer Walter Margulies chides 
the supers for “in effect becoming real 
estate operators providing shelf space 
for fast turnover of national brands.” 
Margulies thinks the supers can take 
over a lot of specialty store business, 
especially of the sort that tends to 
flourish around the nucleus of a super- 
market, such as bakeries and florists. 
¢ Personal Touch—Most chains are 
making strong efforts to individualize 
and personalize their stores. 

Kroger gives its local store managers 
considerable autonomy to varv stock ac- 
cording to community food preferences 
and local events. Savs Kroger: “If the 
American Legion is having a picnic, we 
want our manager to know about it and 
be ready with plenty of hot dogs, rolls, 
and mustard.” 

To some observers, these attempts 
indicate that the supermarket revolution 
has come full circle to the human touch 
of the Mom-and-Pop stores. Thev also 
could mean higher food prices, in pav- 
ment for special services 
¢ Unsuper Supers—In another full cit 
cle, the supers have been trying various 
kinds of midget marketing. Several 
chains have experimented with bantam 
or superette units to fill in the chinks 
between their regular supers. ‘Typically 
running about 2,500 sq. ft., these stores 
offer onlv the fastest-moving items 

Chains that they must. set 
higher gross margins to get equivalent 
profit returns from these less efficient 
units. Jewel Tea recently closed down 
its six experimental bantams, saving that 
the higher margins build up too much 
customer resistance. But Safewav said 
last week that it will trv out bantams. 

Some chains feel that the competitiv« 
spot for bantams is better filled bv spe- 
cialists in this form of operation. Such 


ompanies are springing up. U ‘Tote M 


agree 
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A. O. Smith Motor Man — a 
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Dealers in American made steel 
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Delivering American made quality steels ‘‘on time 
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One hundred twelve different companies have learned 
every day the real meaning of LEVINSON’S tailor 
made service. When you need steel—cut to size or 
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l'exas bantam chain, now has 70 stores 
Convenient Food Marts has opened 
five stores in Chicago and has five more 
under construction. These are drive-in 
stores, open from 7 a.m. to 12 midnight, 
every day of the vear 

e Automatic Checkout—In making 
their operations more efficient, super- 
markets look for a significant break- 
through in automation of the checkout 
counters. The crowded checkouts are a 
major source of customer annovance. 
They require a great deal of labor, labor 
that can’t be detached for other duties 
during lulls. Besides, the chains have 
found they lose a lot of money on 
crrors and in checkout clerks unde 
charging their friends and relatives 

National Cash Register and Sylvania 
are among the companies that are de- 
vcloping automated checkouts, but full 
commercial application looks to be 
three to five vears in the future. These 
units will probably operate with optical 
scanners picking up prices from the cus 
tomers’ selections. The prices will be 
imprinted in specially sensitized ink, 
ind the svstem will work much like 
check-processing equipment. 

Some enthusiasts have envisioned 
totally automated stores. Daitch Shop- 
well has exhibited models of such a 
store where customers ride on moving 
walks past merchandise. As items strike 
their fancy, they insert a coded tag in 
a slot below each item. At the end 
of the shopping tour, their choices are 
conveved to the automated checkout 
from a behind-the-scenes storeroom. 

But Kroger’s Pres. Joseph B. Hall 
warns against too much mechanizing of 
supermarkets. “I think the customer 
still likes to walk up and pinch the to- 
matoes,”” he says 
¢ Lopsided Week—Rearranging the 
customer’s shopping habits would im- 
prove supermarket efficiency. Says 
Colonial Stores’ Pres. Seitz: “‘Unfor- 
tunately, the average food store has an 
uneven trafic load. Millions of dollars 
have been spent trying to get peopl 
to shop Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday. But 75% of our business is 
still done on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday.” 

Offering credit might smooth out 
this pattern, since supermarketing is a 
cash business and most customers get 
paid at the end of the week. But supers 
are leery of adding the family food 
cxpenditures to an already loaded struc- 
ture of consumer debt 

Cleveland’s Giunta Supermarkets 
claims it has been able to reverse the 
weekend-weighted buving pattern | by 
stressing perishables, whenever possible 
processed on the premises. The com- 
pany points out that attractive perish- 
ables, such as fresh fish and_ baked 
goods, induce the customer to return 
every day or two rather than loading up 
onlv once at the end of the week. END 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


EVERYWHERE 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING AT DENSAL 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN LESS THAN A YEAR 


Is the need for increased production 
a problem in your plant? Then two 
courses of action are open to you. 


You can hire more workers and pro- 
vide additional manufacturing space 
and equipment. Or increase the pro- 
ductivity of those already on your pay- 
roll with air conditioning. 


The wisdom of the second course is 
daily becoming apparent to specialty 
manufacturers, almost without num- 
ber. One of them is the Densal Manu- 
facturing Corporation of West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts—producer of 
metal-etched and lithographed instru- 
ment dials and name plates. 


Business is good at Densal—so good 
that overtime is constantly required to 
keep pace with orders. But in hot 
weather, when 3 P.M. shutdowns were 


unavoidable, overtime was impossible. 
So management decided that worker 
productivity—not expansion—was the 


key to 


The soundness of this decision has 
been more than demonstrated during 
the two years since a Carrier Heat 


increased production. 


Pump air conditioning system was in- 
stalled. Production has increased 70% 
during July. August and September. 
Profits went up 83% in the same pe- 
riod. And the annual return on the in- 
vestment has been enough to pay back 
the entire cost of the air conditioning 
system in less than a year. 


Larger manufacturers, too, report 
that Carrier year-round air condition- 
ing is delivering similar benefits. Sig- 
nificantly, such gains do not vary 

ly as the result of geographical 


greatly 


location or the type of products manu- 
factured. The most important factor in 
determining the profitability of air 
conditioning is usually the density of 
workers in a given plant or plant area. 


Where the number of square feet pet 
worker is low, the return on an ait 
conditioning investment will invari- 
ably be high. For this reason, the most 
densely populated departments should 
be air conditioned first in any program 
that calls for the installation of com- 
plete plant air conditioning. 


There are other yardsticks, too—al! 
described in the booklet, “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me?” 
Write for a copy. We are sure you will 
find it helpful. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. And in Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 
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JAPANESE color TV set will help appliance distributor Robert Sampson (second from left) build up his growing national sales. 


A Distributor Imports—to Live 


lhe maiden demonstration in the 
U.S. of a Japanese color ‘TV set (pi 
ture) brought the expected flurry of 
questions: Will it sell? What will it do 
to U.S. competition? What next from 
Japan? 

But a less obvious question lav just 
below the surface hurlyburlv. The wavy 
this TV set got her revels plainh 


some of the creaks and stress n to- 


day’s distribution svstem 

The occasion for the color 
was the Electronics Parts Distributors 
Show in Chicago two wecks ago. The 
set was bound to make a splash. So far, 
Japan has contented itself mainly with 
exporting small radios and inexpensive 
electronic parts 
e¢ Reactions—The distributors who saw 
the model reacted with piqued curiosity 
and some skepticism. They were im- 
pressed for several reasons 

¢ Sampson Co., an old-line Chi- 

cago distributor, is handling the prod- 
uct. This fact lent the project an air of 


set’s debut 


52 Varket 


substantial investment and permanenc 

e ‘The set manufactured 
Hitachi, a top Japanese elec 
ufacturet ibout $380-million in 
its last fiscal vear) 

e The high degree of 
tion impressed even those dist 
who can't see a possible market for the 
set. One distnbutor wv 
‘The picture has the quality of a Dis- 
nev film, and a black and white 
equal to any other set.” 

Nevertheless, Robert Sampson 


1 


was 
tronics 


} 
SACs 


color r¢ solu- 


ributors 
is heard to sa 


Image 


Pres 


faces some problems to move his big 


new baby 

First is the price. Sol Kamin, a dis 
tributor in Providence, R. I., reflected 
the feeling of many when he said, “If 
you can’t put a $299 tag on color, 
you'll never get a mass market, no mat- 
ter who sells it.””, Admittedly, Sampson 
can’t price the set too far below the 
$495 floor of the RCA color line. Just 
how far below, Sampson can’t say. He 
Claims the set built as a 


merely was 


high-end product, 
circuitry 
Second, and related problem, is size. 
As shown, the t iething of 
monster—3 ft. 6 
ilmost that deep; 
that size, it’s to 
no matter what th 
Sampson can g 
bulk and weig 
Hitachi showe« 
makes for ] 
of the set is n 
current colo1 
bly import th 
netry and assem| 
costs alone came t 
from Japan to Chi 
the cabinet would 


gga ' 
mavbe 25 enough 


a good start on a less elaborate cabinet 
Supply is still another 
Hitachi says it 


100 sets a week for its dom 


question Right 


now, making rewcr 
than 
market. So Sampson is planning limit 
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Flavor-saving tanks that make soft drink sales "pop": 
a sparkling new product from the six fields of Firestone 


oin-in-the-slot convenience plus an individual cup filled 
vith the fountain freshness of your favorite soft drink! 
That’s the success ret of automatic beverage vendors. 
Firestone helps make them a sparkling success with stain- 
less steel beverage tanks and barrels that seal in the 
pressure and guard flavor. Easily maintained and 
mirror-clean, Firestone Sani-Brite tanks lock in the full 
effervescence and fresh taste until the very moment it 


cascades into your waiting cup. Firestone is the world’s 


tanks to the beverage industry. MAKING THE BEST TODAY 
Firest ontinuous serving mankind in research, in 7 he I 








THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 
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SYNTHETICS 


CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 71 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind, 
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points out with some bitter- 


Branches—The independent 
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Your Firestone 


Tech-man has new 


ideas for forming 


mass-produced 
metal products. 


From design assistance to fabricating 
and finishing, your Firestone Tech- 
man is a mass-production specialist 
when it comes to metal products. 
Firestone is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer, not only of stainless steel 
beverage tanks and barrels, but also 
of truck, bus and tractor wheels and 
rims, and a principal manufacturer 
of boat trailers. And products like 
Firestone’s new Accu-Ride wheel 
prove Firestone research in meta! 
forming is continuously making the 
best today still better tomorrow. In 
this first mass-produced precision 
wheel made for trucks and buses 
Firestone has doubled the strength, 
lightened the weight and reduced the 
high-speed bounce and wobble that 
plagued the industry. Firestone has 
the production answers when it comes 
to forming, fabricating and finishing 
aluminum, too—with one of the 
industry’s largest facilities for color 
anodizing this widely used metal! 


Whatever your field—whether it’s 
rubber, metals, plastics, synthetics, 
textiles or chemicals—you’ll find a 
Firestone Tech-man always on call 
and ready to answer your questions 
Naturally, no obligation. Inquiries 
invited; write Firestone Technic-aid, 
Dept. 7A, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 











Littching Post 


tor Novy ELinp/ 


uses a 19-foot Saginaw "4, Screw! 





Have been built as small as %e in. B.C.D. and % in. long, as large as 
6 in. B.C.D. and 40 ft. long. Larger sizes can be built to your order. 


A Saginaw Ball Bearing Screw is located in the vertical column of these 
telescoping Goodyear Blimp Mooring Masts! The screw’s extremely low 
friction and rapid positioning ability synchronizes the mooring fixture 
with the nose of the blimp to quickly and safely secure the Navy craft. 


The huge Saginaw b/b Screw used here is a Standard rolled thread 
assembly, over 19 feet long and with a B.C.D. of 6 inches. From the 
tiniest Saginaw Screw used in instrumentation, to this giant used in the 
Goodyear Mooring Mast, the principle of the Saginaw Ball Bearing Screw 
is almost universally adaptable. Its ability to replace acme screws and 
hydraulic devices with over 90% efficiency has already assured smoother, 
more dependable actuation for over 5,000 satisfied customers! 
The Saginaw Serew may be able to improve your product's performance, 
give you greater power and maintenance savings, and lower your initial 
cost. Talk your actuation problem over with Saginaw’s engineers. Just 
write or phone Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Saginaw, Michigan—world’s largest producers of b/b screws and splines. 


Actuation To Fit Your Individual Requirements 





WORLD'S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATION DEVICE 
(Bearing creau 
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national distribution of two domestic 
lines,” he hints, ‘“‘one a household ap- 
pliance, and the other an electronic 
specialty. Neither would have come to 
us had we not made a success of na- 
tional distribution with the imports.” 
e Import Perils—Handling imports 
holds some special dangers, though 
Delmonico International, of New York, 
lost its franchise from Sony, recently, 
when Sony set up its own distribution 
here. Delmonico has now taken on Vic- 
tor Co. of Japan, which promises de 
livery of color sets before December 
So, if Sampson succeeds in selling 
Hitachi color, he faces a possibility that 
he may have his franchise lifted in favor 
of a factory outlet, and competition 
from other Japanese manufacturers. 
Whether—and how soon—all this por- 
tends more Japanese exports of appli- 
ances and electrical housewares is the 
burning question. A recent report in 
Electrical Merchandising Week, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, found little 
prospect of a major housewares inva- 
sion right now. In appliances, rugged 
competition sets the market price, and 
sets it so low that there’s little leeway 
for an imported product to squeeze 
in. The magazine points out that Jap- 
anese production costs are not so low 
as you might think. Partly because 
manufacturers have their sights set on 
the U.S. market, they are shooting for 
quality, rather than low-end goods. 
When you add on import duties and 
freight, its harder to achieve low prices. 
This is particularly a factor in large, 
costly items. That’s a major reason fot 
skepticism about the Hitachi color set. 
e Warings—Nevertheless, Electrical 
Merchandising Week’s study is studded 
with caveats. Don’t underrate the Japa- 
nese, its sources echoed over and over. 
According to Electronics, a McGraw 
Hill publication, Japanese factory sales 
of consumer electronics products last 
vear came to $511.6-million, double 
1958’s $252.1-million. The publication 
quotes Finance Ministry statistics to 
how that total value of electronic ex- 
ports to the U.S. (f.o.b. Japan) was 
$75.6-million, more than triple 1958. 
Sampson won't talk about relative 
costs to him of his imported merchan- 
dise. Sampson knows the importance of 
price as well as anyone. For import 
lines to compete with domestic prod 
ucts, he says, the products must either 
be demonstrably better for the same 
price, or of equivalent quality at a price 
lower enough to induce sales 
At the Chicago show, it looked 


with other Hitachi products woul 
probably gamble on the color set along 
with Sampson. As one distributor put 
it, “We can charge 25% less for the 
Hitachi lines and still make the same 
dollar profit.” The key question 1s 
“What price the color TV set?’ END 
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Do your products 


have to SELL 
THEMSELVES? 


Are your products completely on their own, 
once they get up there on the shelf? 


And do they clearly say ‘‘Stop, look and take- 
me-with-you’’? 


Bemis flexible packaging is helping to sell an 
amazing variety of products .. . sometimes 
by letting the product tell its own take-me- 
with-you story .. . sometimes by telling the 
story itself. 


Take the recent beer experience. Advertising 
planted the intriguing idea: ‘‘For holiday 
entertaining .. . get a Party Pair of 6-paks.’’ 
Then the Bemis-made package went to work 
in the store. Made it look like a lot of fun. 
Made it easy to pick a Party Pair. Made a 
lot of sales. 


HOW TO GLAMORIZE EVEN A 
BURLAP PACKAGE (and, mister, 
that’s tough): Print your ‘‘take-me- 
with-you"’ in Bemis’ Brite-Lite* Inks. 
They'll almost light up the dark. They 
wi// light up your sales. * Trademark 


BALLET SLIPPERS AN IMPULSE 
ITEM ? Sure. ..when they're packaged 
like this. They tell their own story. The 
Bemis poly package amplifies it. And 
then doubles as a permanent shoe bag 
Can you use a flexible packaging idea? 


Bemis wiere flexi 


packaging ideas are born 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2 








In Marketing 


Montgomery Ward Ties Up With Loblaw’s 
To Put Its Catalogue in Supermarkets 


Another mail order chain—this time Montgomery 
Ward—has tied up with a food chain, Loblaw, Inc., in 
a move that puts catalogue order departments into super- 
markets. National Tea and Aldens have had a similar 
tie for some time (BW—Mar.29’58,p96). 

This is the first time that Montgomery Ward has 
moved beyond its own properties. It will start with 
catalogue outlets in five Loblaw supers in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The deal provides Wards with outlets in an area where 
it has no retail stores and only limited catalogue stores. 
To Loblaw it means customer convenience and “true one- 
stop shopping.” In effect, says Wards, Loblaw will 
increase its nonfood merchandise by more than 100,000 
items. 

e * e 


Package Trip Through Europe Includes 
Round-Trip Flight Plus Volkswagen 


Looking for something different in a tour, the Phila- 
delphia-based Keystone Automobile Club has come up 
with a package that includes a 29-day auto trip through 
Europe, a round-trip airplane flight from New York to 
Paris, and a Volkswagen. Cost of all three is just $2,659. 

Takers will pick up a brand new Volkswagen in Paris, 
drive it from there through France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Shipment of the car from Paris to Phila- 
delphia and duty on it are included in the cost of the 
tour, as are meals, hotels, guides, and other necessities. 

Emil Rohner, head of the club’s travel department, 
concedes the club will “make ne fortune on the tour,” 
and he is not joking. The Volkswagen, which sells in 
the U.S. for about $1,600, is only a few hundred dollars 
cheaper delivered in France. Airplane fares will run 
about $490. Keystone will take no more than 15 people 
on each of two tours scheduled for this summer. 

Che tours aren’t limited to members, “but we would 
hope that nonmembers would be inclined to join the 
club after the trip,” says Rohner. 


Potential Customers Are Offered $5 
To Test Drive, Rate an Imported Car 


Competition from compact cars has inspired a Volvo 
distributor to new sales efforts. 

Edward V. Klein’s Auto Imports, Inc., distributor in 
13 Western states, pays potential customers $5 for a 
five-minute test drive. To earn his reward, any adult 
with a driver's license first drives another import or 
compact, then drives a Volvo, and fills out a simple 
questionnaire comparing the two cars. When the com- 
pany gets the questionnaire, filled out, it sends the $5. 
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In spite of some skepticism—people are suspicious of 
the deal—Auto Imports received over 800 questionnaires 
in the first two weeks of the campaign. 

Currently, Klein is offering the deal through his 66 
Southern California distributors. 


University Sets Up Shopping Center 
To Augment Its Operating Budget 


The University of Southern California is going into the 
shopping center business to augment its revenues. It 
plans to convert its Town and Country Village, made up 
of small specialty and food shops, into a super shopping 
center. That way, USC hopes to earn more of its $22- 
million annual operating budget, of which only half 
comes from tuition. 

The 7.5-acre site is near the Miracle Mile section of 
Los Angeles. The property was given to the university 
some 20 years ago by Capt. G. Allan Hancock, one of the 
university's principal private donors. ‘Tenants that have 
already signed include Newberry, Safeway, Sav-On 
Drugs, and Grayson-Robinson Stores. 

USC, an independent university, will borrow $3-mil- 
lion from Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
to build the center. 


Court Upsets Ohio’s New Fair Trade Law 


Ohio’s new “fair trade” law has been held unconsti- 
tutional by Hamilton County Common Pleas Judge 
Frank M. Gusweiler. In a suit filed by Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., against Cinci Vitamin & Cosmetic Distrib- 
utors, Inc., Gusweiler ruled that the Ohio legislature had 
unlawfully delegated police powers to manufacturers. 

Two years ago the Ohio Supreme Court knocked out 
the state’s fair trade law on the grounds that its nonsigner 
clause was unconstitutional. Last summer the legisla- 
ture overrode Gov. Michael V. DiSalle’s veto of a new 
law (BW—Aug.1'59,p44). The new law deems that any 
distributor or retailer who accepts branded or trade- 
marked goods has a contract with the manufacturer. 
Advertising or a price tag is considered notification of a 
fair trade contract. 


Marketing Briefs 


S. Klein, big New York-based department store chain, 
is the latest target of the Federal Trade Commission. 
FTC charges the retailer with fictitious pricing compari- 
sons in newspaper, radio, and T’'V ads that crossed state 
boundaries. Klein denies the charges. It adds that it does 
not advertise such merchandise on radio and TV, and 
that it can justify all claims. 


The new Textile Fiber Identification Act (BW —Fcb. 
20’60,p84) is under fire from National Retail Merchants 
Assn. and eight textile and apparel associations. A com 
mittee has been formed to study the law with an eve to 
removing “the useless burden it has placed on both manu 
facturers and retailers.” 
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SILICON NEWS from Dow Corning 





Watchword: Reliability 


silicon blank 


finished silicon optic 


Silicon Optics Enhance Reliability and 
Versatility of Infrared Detection Systems 


As new infrared guidance and surveillance systems take their “passive” 
positions in our defense, one major design challenge is to guarantee opti- 
mum performance of these vital devices. One way is to employ silicon 
optics .. . because, in addition to providing over 95% transmission, they 
offer a unique combination of properties that assure the highest degree 


of reliability and versatility. 


Reliability of product really begins with reliability of sources. Under 
Dow Corning’s stringent quality control program, each new silicon ingot 
is meticulously quality-checked for transmission rate . .. and a transmis- 
sion curve goes right along with every silicon blank delivered. 


Today, Dow Corning can make prompt shipment of optical silicon blanks 
up to 7 inches in diameter .. . in hollow domes, flat plates, prisms and 
other shapes to meet the most exacting specifications. Keeping pace with 
the new, fast-moving infrared industry, Dow Corning will apply latest 


techniques to larger sizes as the needs develop. 


Free Brochure Available — plus latest data on optical silicon for infra- 
red detection. Write today ... your name will be kept on a special mail- 
ing list to receive all new bulletins on this subject. Please address your 


inquiry to Dept. 1606. 








PHOTO COURTESY ACF ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
ACF INDUSTRIES, INC 


Avion engineer “reflects” on Dow Corning silicon 
dome during test of infrared transmission char- 
acteristics. Avion’s capability in infrared tech- 
nology dates back to early research and devel- 
opment on the famous “Sidewinder” missile. 
Present interests and projects include airborne 
detection and tracking devices. 
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WAVELENGTH IN MICRONS 
TRANSMISSION DATA COURTESY OPTICAL COATING 
LABORATORY, INC., SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 


The black line indicates the percent of transmit- 
tance for silicon is relatively constant from 1.3 
to 6.7 microns. Blue lines show how transmission 
is increased by coating. Single coating provides 
maximum transmission on a narrow band; sev 
eral coatings, dotted blue line, give maximum 
transmission on a broad band. 


Properties of Dow Corning Optical Silicon 


SOCNNC GIT. cn ennctadindntibe 2.329 at 25 ( 
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Thermal conductivity 


Thermal expansion ------------- 4.15 x 10-6/C° 
Seeger. ME: 5. coanctanacirtewiedl 0.168 at 25°C 
Dielectric constant _.....-~-- 13 at 9.37 x 10” cps 
Elastic modulus (Youngs) -------- 19 x 108 psi 
yo ee eee 20,000 psi 





HYPER-PURE SILICON DIVISION 
Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, O.c. 











FOR THE POWER 
OF THE ATOM 





In Rowe, Massachusetts, the Yankee 
Atomic Electric Company has built one of 
the first commercial atomic power plants 
in the U.S. 

This engineering marvel, designed to 
transform the destructive power of the 
atom into useful electrical energy, utilizes 
no less than 200,000 feet of Simplex wire 
and cable, some of which is exposed to 
radiation. 

For top performance in all types of in- 
stallations, utilities and industrial com- 
panies the world over rely on the products 
of Simplex research and development. 


1885 Diamond Jubilee 1960 
75 years of leadership in the 
Wire and Cable industry 





WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. + Newington, N. H. 
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Italy Grabs the Lead 


Italy a few 
miles from Florence enabled Italy, in a 
single vear, to surge ahead of both the 


United Kingdom and Japan in volum 


A Tuscan citv in northern 


of exports of wool ipparel fabr to 
the United States. 
Until 1959, the United Kingdom 


held first place with a strong lead; its 
closest competition in U.S. markets 
came from Japan. As recently as 1958, 
U.K. shipped 12.9-million sq. yd. to the 
U.S.; Japan, 11.4-million; and _ Italy, 
only 5.9-million. But the following 
year, the score read this way: Italy, 17.1- 


million; U.K., 14.1-million; and Japan, 


11.1-million. Italv’s 1959 sl ; 
were valued at $14.9-million, compared 
vith less than $S8-million a ye 

Last vear the tv of Prato, Ital 
counted for 80 f th ] f all 
Italian woolen exports to the U.S., and 
0% of th Price is the pris 
reason for th of Prato woolens 
in U.S. m t Last irs Italian 
woolen fab p 1 as lov 70¢ 
per sq. vd., rolled through cust in 
great quantiti U.S. Tariff ¢ 11S- 
sion figures show that almost § l- 
lion sq. yd., more than half of the total 
imported from Ital is valued at not 
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INTERESTED IN SHARPLY REDUCING 
YOUR AIR CONDITIONING BILL? 








Summer natural gas rates for air conditioning use can be as 
much as 40% lower than winter rates. So, why not take advan- 
tage of this by using a Caterpillar Natural Gas Engine to drive 
your compressor directly? This power is not affected by peak 
demand or power factor. 


These Cat Engines are a natural outgrowth of over 30 years 
of diesel and natural gas engine experience. They are heavy- 
duty engines with the highest compression ratio available in 
stock gaseous-fuel engines. They have many long life features 
such as low tension ignition, turbocharging compounded with 
aftercooling, aluminum crankshaft bearings, induction hardened 








Industrial Usage 


r= Valeolial= 
power 


Pipeline Compressors BY CATERPILLAR 





crankshafts and valve rotators. These benefits are normally not 
available in other brands of natural gas engines. 


A Your Caterpillar Dealer can give you facts to show you why 
Cat Natural Gas Engines are your best buy for air conditioning, 
Member sewage disposal plants, pipeline compressors, petroleum and 


American Gas ’ f c i : 
Association general industrial usage. Write for informative booklets. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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because it’s national 
in experience and 

service -local in costs 
and controls 


Nationallease supplies everything 
but the driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management 
provides highest efficiency; full 
service, one-invoice truckleasing— 
the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 


service doesn’t add 

to your cost... it saves. Saves the 
capital and management time you 
now spend on trucks so you can 
put yourself—and your money— 
back into your own business. 


Lease for Profit 


Lease a new Chev- 
rolet, or other fine 
truck, operate it as i 
your own with 
no investment, 


no up- keep. 



































For facts about full-service, “Lea 
for-Profit” truckleasing — and 


habanero 


= mi NATIONAL TRUCK 
RSW LEASING SYSTEM 


— rive Mino Cities of the United States, 


‘onada, and Puerto Rico 
29 INEKSON BLVD. SBI SUITE: B-6, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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over $1.25. Almost 80% of this low- 
cost fabric was used in inexpensive 
women’s apparel. The bulk of current 
Prato output is a very cheap grade 


Percent of Modei Yeor Output 


100 General 


Chrysler 
Motors 


Ford 











‘38 "59 ‘60 


Data: Word's Avtomotive Reports. 


woven from regenerated and waste wool- 
ens, largely from rags imported from the 
U.S. Prato claims to have the largest 
rag warchouse in the world. 
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Automatic Transmission Installations — U. $. Cars 


American 
Motors 


Studebaker- 








Autoists Revert to Old Habit 


The do-it-yourself trend has hit the 
U.S. automobile market as more and 
more American car buyers are steering 
away from the automatic transmission 
and demanding the old-fashioned stick 
shift. 

Installations of automatic transmis- 
sion equipment on new American-made 
cars are down to 73% of the 1960 
model year output through Mar. 31, 
1960. The demand curve for the option 


Gasoline Stocks 


Millions of Barrels 
230 ~ 


t ' 


Mor. Apr. May 


Dote: Bureay of Mines, Americon Petroleum Assn. 


June 


July Aug. 


has faded steadily from the 79.3% high 
for the industry’s 1957 model vear. 
The switch to smaller cars, which in- 
cludes increased usage ef the six-cylin- 
der engine, has pulled the average down. 
Economy has been the big advantage. 
The automatic equipment adds $150 
to $200 to the purchase price; it re- 
duces the gasoline mileage; and it is 
costly to repair. Some auto makers plan 
to share prices on the option next year. 


' ' ' 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 





More Gasoline at the Refineries 


Severe snowstorms in March, unsea- 
sonably cold weather and floods in April 
kept many motorists off the roads dur- 
ing those two months in some areas and 
pushed gasoline inventories to record 
highs for both months. 

Despite continuing cutbacks in re- 


finery output, gasoline stocks at the end 
of Apml were 4.2% higher than last 
vear, and 6.3% higher than 1958. 

The increasing number of smaller 
automobiles on the road also has cut 
into gasoline consumption and is worry- 
ing some U. S. oilmen. 
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“Kodapak Sheet 
versatile as the alphabet...” 


3 Says Al Wuttke, Baldwin, N.Y., plastic letter former, sign builder: 
‘‘For my money—in the outdoor sign business—Kodapak Sheet pays off .’’ 
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Custom-made signs have a new alphabet (and 


economy), thanks to letters formed from Kodapak 
Sheet. Extruded Kodapak II is heat-formed over 
raised wooden ABC’s, positioned in matrices accord- 


ing tosketch, then painted in a wide variety of colors 


The result: made-to-order signs of good dimen- 


sional stability, resistant to sun, snow, and smog 


Sheet 


without loss of sparkle. 


Kodapak 


Kodapok"’ is a trader 


Why Kodapak II? Because this versatile cellulose 
acetate butyrate sheet forms easily, weathers well, 
has good dimensional and chemical stability. ‘These 
same properties make it an ideal choice for point- 
of-sale displays, striking packages—dozens of other 


applications which can help your business. 


For further information about Kodapak call our 


representative or write: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Cellulose Products Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland 


Philadelphia, Providence 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo 


Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 


Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd 





























Artist Ned Seidler here nts the 


ppliances and the |-T-E BullDog ELECTRI-CENTER<® that insur 
Electricity is a necessity in today’s home 4 Vital part of mod- tional users of electricity everywher 
r ng. Whe rt circuit or overload knocks out electric com es inthe nation. Known f 
ower, you want it back right away. This is what the I-T-E rior performance, |I-T-E equipment 
BullDog ELECTRI-CENTER does. Just push a button on the attrac- electr | equipment? 
>» panelboard. The F HMATIC ircuit breaker brings your 
" Divisions: Switchgear e Small Air Cir t ’ f 
wer back instantly. No delay. And no uncertainty. Because > 
& Rectifier « Special Products e Greensburg e 
SHMATIC always gives just the right protection. Gone is the : 
. Products e Victor Insulators « Kelman Power r t Break 
, 4g hy j ; alactric. . 
izard of overheated wires. Today a growing army of electric Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut | e Walk 
ng Americans are grateful for BullDog ELECTRI-CENTER pro- e Wilson Electrical Equipment ° 
tection, love its convenience. The broad line of other |-T-E Electr Products Co. Ltd. e Easterr . 
electrical equipment serves industrial, commercial and institu Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd. e Headquarter 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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With Banks in “Free Reserve” Position, 


Fed Rediscount Rate Might Be Cut... 


For the first time in over a vear, the nation’s com- 
nicrcial banks had more reserves available than they 
borrowed from the Federal Reserve, giving them a “free 
reserve” position. Ever since the fall of 1955, except 
for one week in February, 1959, banks have had a nega- 
tive reserve position—their borrowings exceeded their 
reserves—which is an indication of monetary restraint. 
Over the past few months, negative free reserves have 
been declining, a sign that the Fed was relaxing its 
credit reins (BW—Mar.12°60,p23). Now with a positive 
position, many monctary men think they see new easing 
moves on the way. 

The Fed, of course, is keeping mum about its inten- 
tions. But Fed officials have been freely stating that 
iiflationary pressures are no longer making themselves 
felt, and that with excess productive capacity in industry, 
the chances of a renewal of price pressures are slim. ‘The 
casv position that the banks now find themselves in mav 
be a temporary one, but if it persists the chances are it 
will mean a reduction in the Federal Reserve's discount 
rate, which has been at 4% since September, 1959, fol- 
lowed by a cut in the lending rates of commercial banks. 


... And Capital Demand Is Dropping Sharply 


\pparent easing by the Fed isn’t the only sign that a 
sca change may be coming in the money and capital mar- 
kets. The Bankers Trust Co. predicted last week that 
over-all demand for capital would drop sharply from the 
$55.1-billion record set in 1959. Bankers Trust puts total 
capital demand at only $42.6-billion, a 27% drop from 
last vear and the lowest since 1957. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 66—Jim Walter builds profit financing 
shell homes. 





Chiefly responsible for the drop will be the sharp shift 
in the position of the U.S. Treasury, which last year ran 
a $10.5-billion deficit and this year is expected to have a 
$2.7-billion surplus. In addition, the bank predicts that 
housing starts will drop about 13% this vear from a vear 
ago—to 1,170,000—which will mean a slump of $1.6-bil 
lion in the funds going into mortgages. 

Corporations, on the other hand, are expected to take 
up some of the slack with a “moderate,” $500-million 
increase in borrowings. 


Murchisons Sell Half Their Shares 
In Publishing House for $9-Million 


The Murchison family of Texas last week cashed in 
about half of one of its investments—its holdings in Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, one of the largest publishers of 
textbooks. Clint W. Murchison, Sr., originally bought 
into Henry Holt & Co.—the largest of the three houses 
that merged last March to form HR&W-—in 1945, on the 
theory that his sons, then at Yale, might want to go into 
publishing. 

The Murchison boys never did go into the business 
directly, although they have kept a close watch on the 
investment. Holt’s sales soared close to $23-million last 
year, a more than sevenfold increase in the last decade. 

For the merged company, the increase is even greater, 
with the total sales running over $34-million in 1959 with 
net about $2.7-million. Moreover, after the sale—which 
gave the Murchisons $9-million—the family will still own 
288,000 shares or about 13% of the stock, worth over 
$12-million at current market prices. 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. Bets 
$16.9-Million on Mopac’s “A” Shares 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. has taken a longshot 
gamble on the fortunes of the Missouri Pacific RR—one 
that William G. Marbury, its chairman, is confident will 
pay off. Mississippi River Fuel currently tas about 
$16.9-million in class “A” common shares, about 20% of 
the outstanding “A” shares. This runs to an average cost 
of $47 a share, compared with Mopac’s present market 
price of $40. 

But Marbury is not bothered by the paper loss, says 
“We're in this for the long term, not to get in and out 
quick.” He is counting on the fact that the “A” shares 
have to get $5 in dividends before the class “B” share- 
holders including Alleghany Corp., which holds a little 
over 50% of the “B” stock—can get any. Marbury feels 
that Mopac’s fortunes will improve, that his “A” shares— 
which with a $5 dividend would be vielding 10.6% —will 
be worth a good deal more. 
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Shell home models on display on 
main highways—at Tampa (left) 
and 86 other offices—pull in 


customers for Jim Walter Corp. 


Financing 


James W. Walter (cover and pic 
tures), president of Jim Walter ¢ orp. of 
Tampa, Fla., ms to be the | 
largest shell home builder. ‘Uh 
idle boast. Last vear, his 
almost 11.0 hell homes: th 
it is confident that it 
14,000. While ther 
statistics on sh 101 \\ 
mates total sal f all 
builders, who number well over 
be about equa 
Che shell hom« post 
ment in the h ig ind 
started in Flo in 1946. Basi 
the shell is vO t 
pletely finished on th utsic 
finished—except for 
studding, anc 
side. Selling 


price range, the shell has foun f 


growing market among consun 


$3.000 to S5. 1 vear inc 


ets. a market that irg neg 
until the advent of the 


¢ What Financing Built—\\ 
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Jim Walter contracts out build- 
ing to independent crews, who 
take an average of two days to 


complete outside shell of house. 


drawling, affable 37, is one of the 
pioncers of the shell home. He started 
off in ‘Tampa as a builder on a small 
scale, much like most of his present 
competitors. His position as the giant 
of the industry, with 87 branch offices 
throughout the South and Southwest, 
stems from the fact that Jim Walter 
Corp. did not stick to building alone. 
Walter also finances the shells that he 
builds; he’s the only shell home builder 
who does his own financing. 

Indeed, Walter has set up a formid- 
able corporate structure for so simple 
a product as the shell. Jim Walter 
Corp., the parent company has a group 
of wholly owned subsidiaries: 

¢ Mid-State Investment Corp. 
and Mid-State Homes, Inc., which pro- 
vide mortgage financing for customers 
of Jim Walter Corp. shell homes. 

e Best Insurors, Inc., which offers 
fire and extended coverage on shells. 

¢ Southeastern Guaranteed ‘Title & 
Insurance Co., which issues title insu 
ance. 


. . . Spend $2,000 to finish the bare interior ‘ 
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Builds the Profit in Shell Homes 


e Hillsboro Life Insurance Co., 
which underwrites credit life insurance 
on the mortgages held by the two Mid- 
State operations. 

e Dixie Building Supplies, Inc., 
which purchases building materials in 
carload lots for shell home construction 
(most of the lumber needed, though, 
is bought at local vards). 


1. Many-Sided Shell 


These varied activities make it diff- 
cult to put Jim Walter Corp. in one 
neat and well defined category. Its 
homebuilding activities give it some of 
the activitics of a construction com- 
pany, while its mortgage and insurance 
operations. resemble those of a finance 
company In addition, the company 
has two other holdings—ownership of a 
small loan firm, and majority control 
of the First National Bank in St. Peters 
burg. ‘These are relatively new acquisi- 
tions that have nothing to do with the 
shell home business. But Walter thinks 






they fit into his picture because they 
are in related financial fields. 

In essence, Jim Walter Corp. appears 
to be a merchandising firm with a con- 
cept, the shell home, that it has found 
profitable to finance. It does no actual 
building, contracting out the work to 
independent crews; so it has not suffered 
as yet the cyclical ups and downs that 
companies in the housing industrv ac 
cept as a fact of life. And because the 
demand for its product has kept on 
growing, it has not been plagued as 
finance companies are when the public 
is displeased with new auto models. 
¢ Spectacular—In fact, Jim Walter 
Corp. has been able to grow at a spec 
tacular rate. Since 1955, when the 
company first went public, its gross re 
ceivables have jumped from under 
$2-million to over $60-million. Its earn 
ings have also soared from a net of 
$390,000 in 1956 to $2.8-million—on 
sales of about $26-million—in 1959. 

In this fiscal vear, which ends Aug 
31, the company expects to have sales of 





Need no downpayment if they own a lot. 
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TEAM setup in management speeds Jim Walter Corp.’s growth to giant of shell home 
industry: Jim Walter (left), at top, takes care of finance; James O. Alston (center) looks 
after sales and production, and Amold F. Saraw, internal management and bookkeeping. 


ibout $34-million, net profits of over 
$3.5-million. 
¢ Winning the Bankers—This_profit- 
ible growth, though, has not been au- 
tomatic. It has required a great deal of 
credit at a time when credit has been 
scarce and expensive. For Jim Walter 
faced not only the handicap of being a 
new company, but of being a new com- 
pany in a brand-new industry. Walter 
had to overcome the skepticism and sus- 
picion of bankers and other lenders, 
who regarded the plumbing-less, light- 
less shell as a shaky structure, and the 
shell home customer 
risk 

Ihe task of gaining acceptance from 
lenders has occupied most of Walter’s 
time. Over the past five vears, he has 
been on a continuous money-raising mis- 


is a questionable 


sion that has taken him to most of 
the nation’s big banks. As he puts it, 
I’ve got to know bankers intimately, 


from the troubles the 

their kids to thei 

golf course.” 
T'odav. Walter’s « 


ire having with 
latest scores on the 


im paigning has paid 


off. He no longer has to scratch for 
funds, for he has lines of credit of 
wer $30-million with a blue ribbon 


roster of banks, including New York’s 
Chase Manhattan, First National City, 
ind Chemical Bank New York Trust: 
Chicago’s Continental Illinois and First 
National; Cleveland’s National City 
ind the Cleveland Trust. This week, 
he reported that he had landed an 
entirely new line with Detroit’s Na 
tional Bank, which offered to extend 
$2-million on an unsecured basis 

¢ Simplifying—Obviously bankers now 
consider Jim Walter Corp. a good risk. 
And they think the company should be 
in even better shape in the future. For 
initial efforts to monev, 


in his raise 
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talization 


Walter established a bizarre and com- 
plicated capital structure. As _ one 
banker recalls, “‘the first time I asked 
for a look at his capitalization and bal- 
ance sheet, I was scared away.” 
Walter plans to clear up this capi- 
over the next 12 months. 
When he does, the company will still 
be geared for growth, but its capital 
structure will be much more orthodox 
a condition that should appeal to both 
creditors and shareholders. In fact, once 
the crazy-quilt capital structure — is 
simplified, Walter expects that his com- 
pany’s shares will be listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange (they are now 
selling over the counter at $30 a share) 


ll. Birth of the Shell 


Jim Walter hit upon shell homes 
simply because, like many another 
World War II veteran with a new 
bride—a Wave he had met in the Navy 


Walter was seeking a home of his own. 
His resources, however, were limited, so 
his attention was caught by an insert in 
a Tampa paper, offering homes at $995. 
Walter investigated, found himself in 
trigued with the shell home concept and 
its prospects, promptly formed a part- 
nership with the advertiser, O. I 
Davenport. 

Their business did not immediately 
prosper. But Walter acquired a lot of 
building and merchandising knowhow. 
When, after two years, the partnership 
decided to break up, Walter stayed on 
in the business while Davenport got 
out (he has a farm in Alabama, 
also operates a small motel) 
¢ Prime Need—Although Walter started 


now 


as a merchandiser builder, he recog- 
nized that he could never meet the 
demand for shell homes as long as he 


lacked credit. He found himself de- 


voting an increasing amount OT t to 
peddling shell home mortgag t 
deep discount to prospect 
tors: so to ee th uilding 
end, he brought in Arnold I’. his 
brother-in-law, and Jan Oo. @ 
Alston, a Navv sidekick 

Walter’s problem has n 
selling shell home Each tin 
into a new territory, customers flocked 
to buv. His product was a big I 
ment over the existing housing avail- 
able, for in manv case shell home 
buyers came out of tar-papered shacks 

But while people were anxious to 
buy, financing them was a big ( 
An unfinished shell home is not cligib] 
for the mortgage loans available on th 
conventional finished home \t the 
same time, most shell home buvers do 


not have the cash to pav outright and 
cannot get a large loan 
e Pattern—Walter and 
in the industrv tried to solve the prob- 
lem by adopting the pattern used in 
financing autos and appliances, though 
with the maturitv of the loans extended 
somewhat. Those who do not have the 
full purchase price cash—and that means 
over 90% of shell home buvers—are re- 
quired to own their own land; if the 
land is worth 5% of the shell home 
price, then no downpayment is neces- 
sary. The company takes over the deed 
and provides a mortgage running from 
48 to 72 
price of the shell; 


ther builders 


months, depending on the 
it charges a flat 6% 


length of 


interest rate per vear for the 
the loan. (Buvers on credit also pav a 
flat $200 fee for processing, insurance, 


title coverage, and other expenses.) 


Thus, on a $2,500 shell home mort- 
gage running for five vears, the buver 
will pay a total of $3,450, including 
$750 in interest charges. The monthly 
payment averages around $50. By con- 
stantly reemploving the money coming 
in, Jim Walter Corp. can carn more 
than 12% on the funds it borrows 


Simply by buving money cheaper than 
it sells it, 
profit 

¢ Scratching for Money—But 
noney was no simple matter 
the fact that 


the company can make a 


getting 


] ite 
despite 


shell mortgage paper has 


one distinct advantage over auto or 
appliance paper—as the buver finishes 
the interior of his shell, it appreciates 
in value, enhancing th ilue of the 
loan. (On the average, a shell home 
owner spends about $2,501 ym 
pleting his hous Walter also found 
that their relatively low incomes did 
not mean that buvers were poor risks; 
on the contrarv, his defaults were ex 
ceedingly few. He explains that “our 
customers put their money and sweat 
into making a_ thoroughly finished 
home, and don’t give up mething 
thev can own free and clear.’ 
[This record convinced Walter to 
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2 ways 


Gates high capacity V-Belt Drives 





ON EQUIPMENT OPERATING IN THE PLANT, Gates Super HC 
V-Belt Drives substantially lower maintenance costs—as on this 
centrifugal pump at Scott Paper Company’s Detroit plant. This 
important pump was formerly driven by a special belt. In about 
3 months, 6 of these special belts failed. In comparison, a Super 
HC Drive—capable of handling the 100-hp output for 24 hours 
a day under conditions of moisture and ambient temperature of 
100° F.—has been operating for the past year with no down time 
and no replacement cost. 


A little more than a year ago Gates introduced 
a new high capacity V-belt—a slimmer, tougher, 
more flexible V-belt with far greater capacity to 
transmit horsepower than conventional belts. 

Because this revolutionary V-belt permits nar- 
rower sheaves, fewer belts, and closer center dis- 
tances, hundreds of plants across the country have 
found Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives contribute to 


The Gates Rubber Company « Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
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World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 
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contribute to industry profits 





ON EQUIPMENT FOR SALE requiring multiple V-belt drives, Super 

HC V-Belts produce savings all down the line—as on these 8 x 6 
Soft-Rubber-Lined Sand Pumps being readied for shipment in 
the final-assembly bay of Denver Equipment Company’s Colo- 
rado Springs plant. 

With Super HC V-Belt Drives, sheave dimensions can be 
reduced 30°; to 50‘;, overall space up to 50°, and drive weight 
by 20°; and. more. In addition, the cost of Super HC Drives is as 
much as 20°) lower than drives previously used. 


profits in 2 ways: through marked savings in drive 
costs on production machines within the plant and 
on powered equipment manufactured for sale. 
Distributors of Gates V-Belts and Gates Field 
Engineers are listed in the Yellow Pages in all major 
industrial centers. Ask your distributor for the hand- 
book, The Modern Way to Design V-Belt Drives. 
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same hp capacity in smaller package’ 


GATES SUPER HC V-BELT DRIVES 


HIGH CAPACITY 


























still more parts 
from wire! 





Weld Stud 
70/min. 


Tube Fitting 
60/min. 


Flanged Collar 


min 


Ball Stud 
j 60/min. 


j 
0 Amp. Connector 
100 /min 5 
Quick Release Nut 
115/min 


These important parts are cold- 
formed from coiled wire, start 
to finish in compact, efficient 
National Cold Headers. 





remarkable savings over 
pent methods. 


from wire? 
-Better yet, come to Tiffin, wit- 
ness our demonstrations and 


-let’s discuss your work. 


‘Cold Header 


NATIONAL MACHINERY C0. 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
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concentrate on doing his own financing. 
lo do so involved a big injection of 
permanent capital, for he could not 
cxpect the banks to advance funds in 
large amounts unless the company had 
a capital base. 

But it was even tougher to get in- 
vestors to put their money in Jim Wal 
ter Corp. than it was to sell them short- 
term mortgages. As he recalls, “We 
were scratching for money, but I had 
faith that somehow we would get it, 
went ahead and 
shells as we could. It was a case of 
putting our toe in the water and find- 
ing that we were in up to our necks.” 


SO WE sold as 


many 


Ill. Capital Complex 


By 1955, Walter was still short of 
funds. But his situation interested a 
Tampa stock broker, Karl Kreher, once 
of many people sounded out by Walter. 
Kreher, who is now writing a philo 
sophical treatise and fancies himself a 
financial wizard, was sold on the profit 
potential of the company. He worked 
out an ingenious capital structure, onc 
aimed at expanding the capital base as 
well as the borrowing capital of the com 
pany, as the need for new funds 

Kreher’s scheme, which he terms a 
“fractionated capital structure,” offered 
investors a “portfolio” of different se- 


rose 


curities. For $3,994 thev got this pack 
ive: 

e One $500 bond paving 9' i 
vear and maturing in 2000 

e One $1,000 bond, paving 
maturing in 1985 

e One $1,000 convertible bond, 
paving ind callable in 1961. On 


pavment of an additional $1,000, these 
convertible into on« 
bond and 100 shares of stock 


} ) 
were 51,000 9 


e 100 shares of common stock 

e 400 “A” warrants each of which, 
on pavment of $40, were convertibl 
into one $25 9% bond and ¢hree shares 
of common stock 

e 400 “B” warrants, which, on 
pavment of $80, were convertible into 
one $50 9 bond and three shares of 
common 

In addition to all these securities 


Kreher also included “A” 
tions, convertible into “A” 
pavment of $1.10. But these were onh 
available to Walter, Alston, and Saraw 
¢ Spasmodic Flow—Kreher’s design was 
that Jim Wal 
ter Corp. would generate profits at an 
extremely rapid rate. As he saw it, this 
would lead holders of the warrants 
to put up more cash for converting into 
dividend paving common stock and 
high vielding bonds 


warrant op 


Warrants on 


based on the premise 


In theory, this incentive type of fi 
nancing was perfectly suited to a 


com 
pany like Jim Walter Corp., which had 
a rapid rate of growth and needed a 
constant flow of new mone But 


+ ] t 
} oO 


practice, m 


I hotk rused 
to convert because of the leverag the 
warrants provided. So while the prices 
of the securities increased by leaps and 
bounds, th nversion of warrants 
which was supposed to provide tead 
flow of new pital. proved Spas di 
e More and More—So Walt vas 
forced to intensify his efforts to raise 
money. With the public sale of Jim 
Walter Corp. securities pro iding the 
capital for large-scale expansion, he 
found he needed more mone than 
cvcr. 

One trouble was that bankers were 


put off by the capital structure, imph 
ing that Walter’s method of borrowing 
on a short-term basis to lend out long 


term would land him in trouble. He 
did get some help from a few banks 
ind $1l-million from Walter EF. Heller 
& Co., the Chicago commercial financ 
firm (BW —Oct.25'58,p116), which took 


his mortgages collateral 

e Deal—But his situation was desperate 
and out of desperation Walter 
deal through 


mad t 


nother Tampa broker to 


scll part of his holdings. The broker 
found a buver in Ferro Machi < 
Foundry, Inc., of Cleveland, which put 
up $302.000 for 20.000 sha f Tim 
Walter Corp ymmon stock, plus 100 
O00 ‘A’ vatrrant option ind 10.000 
— Ww irrant In Idition | 
monev to Jim Walter Corp.. and Ferro’s 
investment banker, Prescott & Co. of 
Cleveland rot tl npan ] 
of SO mill ] \\ 
paid $120,( 
This was a stly wa f raising 
monev, for Walter gave up ¢ r 2 
of the company to Fert vhich su 
sequently ma killing. But Walter 
felt he had no che ( ind h a} 
that the S6-million in bank fin 
worth a g t deal to him 
In 1957 id again in 1959, Jim 
Walter Corp Id its 9 bonds and 
ts common t k to the pubh th 
first offering ade bv Prescott and 
Carl M. Loeb, RI les & (¢ wh 
partners owned 49 f Ferro, the 
second bi \] x. Brown Ww Son b B t 
more investment banking hor Phe 
offerings raised a total of over $4-million 
for the « pany, and anoth t-million 
for Walter, Alston, and Saraw 
e Second Phoughts—In t 
Welter f ls that h innot mMplal 
because | now a h man. But 
savs that the ipitalization 
presented no difficulty if tl t 
had been callable at pre 
is fo insu! steady flow of f 
the compan. som bank« t } 
whether th rant ould h n 
old with that kind of provision. A 
ne put it Walt ( 
the capital ' . a a s f it 
The tr I] 
Wlable aft ) ?] 7 f Vay 
yr ft ) | t kh ot 








WAGNER TRANSFORMERS 





RIDE OL’ MAN RIVER 


Out in the channel, that’s Federal Barge Lines’ M.V. UNITED 
STATES. Designed and built by St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co., 
she’s the most powerful towboat on America’s inland waterways. 
Headed up the Mississippi, this 8,500 horsepower giant pushes a 
record-breaking 42 barges, the equivalent of seven and one half 
acres. The boat is designed to push 40,000 tons of cargo, the capacity 
of a freight train 1,000 cars long. 





You'll find seven Wagner Dry-Type General Purpose Transformers 
on duty aboard the UNITED STATES. Six 10 Kva and one 7 Kva 
transformers (all 480 volt primary, 120/240 volt secondary, with 
2 extra primary taps) are used to power this muscled lady’s light- 
ing system, small motors, and most of her navigation equipment. 


Ashore or afloat, Wagner Type AE Transformers can be used for 
all general purpose applications, including those where noise must 
be minimized. They have a low sound level, the result of encasing 
smaller Form W core and coils in solid epoxy compound... give 
you a whisper-quiet transformer that can be used anywhere noise 
would be a nuisance. 





Wagner Type AE Transformers have insulation protection suitable 
for continuous operation at 80°C in a 40°C ambient. All parts are 
sealed from dust, moisture, and corrosion by the epoxy compound. 
Naturally, every unit is built to conform to all applicable standards 
of ASA and NEMA. 





Wagner Type AE Transformers can be installed indoors or out... 
anywhere they will not be submerged or exposed to injurious fumes 
in concentration. Compact and lightweight, they can be mounted 
in any position at any angle, on walls, floors, or ceilings. 





Like to know more? Wagner branches and distributors have all the 
details. There’s one near you, listed in your "phone book. Call or 
write. Soon. 


wT6o 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST.LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 








their redemption. Walter plans to ask 
the stockholders to agree to call them, 
and feels confident he will be supported. 


IV. Capital Cleanup 


The cleanup of the capitalization, 
leaving only the 8% and 9% bonds and 
common stock outstanding, will bring 
many benefits. The most tangible is 
that conversion of warrants and war- 
rant options will provide the company 
with over $1]-million in cash. (Even 
today, it needs almost $1-million in new 
cash a month.) 

In the longer run, the inflow of 
money will serve to increase its capital 
base, magnifving its borrowing power. 
In fact, Jim Walter will not onlv be 
able to increase its over-all borrowings 
to three times the present level, it will 
also be able to borrow more cheaply and 
flexibly. For instance, it will be in a 
position to get intermediate term money 
—five to 15 vears—from insurance com- 
panies. And it will be able to supple- 
ment its bank lines by going to the 
commercial paper market. 
¢ Big Saving—The chances are that 
once the capitalization is simplified, the 
banks will be willing to advance more 
funds to Jim Walter Corp. at lower 
rates. Today, the company pays 6% 
for its bank credit, leaving 20% of its 
credit line on deposit as a compensating 
balance when it is borrowing, 10% 
when it is not. 

Thus, the cost of its bank borrowings 
runs well over 7% —a lot of money for a 
firm deeply in hock. But if, for example, 
the banks put through a cut of 1% in its 
charges, that could mean a huge saving. 
¢ Hefty “Nut’—This relief will help 
to offset the 9% interest it will pay on 
its expanded permanent debt. Over 
$21-million in long-term bonds will be 
outstanding if the call on the warrants 
is voted; that will entail interest pav- 
ments of close to $2-million a vear. 
Company officials say that this is a 
hefty “‘nut” to crack, but they are fully 
prepared to live with it. They point out 
that with time charges on mortgages 
now bringing in over $3-million, they 
will have no difficultv meeting their 
own indebtedness. 

The cleanup will increase the com- 
mon stock outstanding from 1.2-million 
to over 2-million shares, but Walter is 
confident that increased earnings will 
prevent any dilution. 


V. Driver and Team 


Success has actually increased Wal- 
ter’s confidence in himself and his 
company. He thinks the going will be 
much smoother in the future simply 
because the spadework and slogging of 
his pioneering days is over. 

Walter is now rich enough to indulge 
himself by buving a ranch for hunting 
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and a hotel in Tampa “where I can put 
up my friends.” His soft deceptive 
drawl] masks his drive, but he is clearly 
the prime mover in Jim Walter Corp. 
and has no desire to rest on his laurels. 

Walter makes a point of saying that 
his success is the result of a team effort. 
He works closely with Alston, a wiry 
and energetic 38, and Saraw, 31, who 
has taken over the internal organization 
of the business. Another top Walter 
team man is Joe B. Cordell, 32, a for- 
mer Price, Waterhouse accountant and 
the only outsider brought into a key 
management post. 

This relatively small and tight-knit 
group heads up a staff of 450. It is a 
young company, with only five emplov- 
ees over 40 vears of age. 
¢ Selling—Alston keeps in close touch 
with his branches in the field by means 
of Teletype and a group of regional 
managers who, in turn, are constantly 
touring their territories. A great deal of 
attention is paid to location of Jim 
Walter display centers, and Alston has 
drafted an army of “bird dogs,” usually 
Jim Walter customers, who get a bonus 
for turning up new prospects. 

Advertising and promotion are also 
important. Alston budgets these expen- 
ditures as just below 3% of sales, de- 
votes most of the money to hard sell 
newspaper spreads and television spots 
which, he says, have “proved to be the 
big pullers.” 
¢ Stronger Competition—lhe sales 
team keeps close tabs on its competi- 
tion. While no other shell builder 
blankets the field like Jim Walter Corp., 
in many places, includmg Atlanta and 
Tampa, there are many small outfits. 

And competition is getting stronger. 
lor example, National Homes Corp., 
the nation’s biggest prefab maker, has 
set up a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Kahler Craft Homes Corp., that is now 
in the shell home field. National Homes 
frowns on the Jim Walter shell as 
“minimum housing,” insists that its 
prefab shell, selling from $2,800 to 
$6,000, is a high quality “basic” 
home, using the same materials going 
into its prefab finished models 

National is not active in the South, 
the heart land of the shell home, but 
confines its activities to the Midwest. 
Jim Walter Corp. has invaded Na- 
tional’s home grounds, and its low- 
priced shell is meeting with the same 
success that it has enjoyed elsewhere. 

Walter feels his product has many 
advantages over the prefab, finished or 
shell. Jim Walter’s independent con- 
struction crews will alter basic designs 
to a customer’s specifications, so that 
each of its many models is subject to 
almost infinite variation. Jim Walter 
will also build anywhere 
¢ Smaller Ones—Walter is more con- 
cerned about the small builders who, 
finding it difficult to compete, have 


tried cutting prices or have offered spe- 
cial ‘‘packages” of plumbing and light- 
ing fixtures. Usually, these outfits have 
foundered for lack of financing, but as 
soon as one disappears another crops up. 

Last October, a new finance company 
called Shell Home Finance Corp., 
opened for business in Atlanta, Ga., 
seeking to place shell mortgages with 
institutional investors. It claims to be 
doing a land-office business, although it 
is still small compared to the Jim Wal- 
ter operation. 


Vi. New Frontiers 


Shell homes were once considered a 
purely Southern phenomenon. But Jim 
Walter has extended its operation as 
far west as Arizona, and as far north 
as Illinois, Indiana, and Virginia. Wal- 
ter doubts that the shell can be sold as 
casily in colder climates, where codes 
usually require a cellar as well as plumb- 
ing and lighting. But he is thinking 
seriously of invading California, where 
he sees a vast market 

But if he goes into California, build- 
ing restrictions will force him to offer 
more than the present shell. Plumbing 
and lighting will have to be included; 
that will increase the purchase price, 
and may involve lengthier terms 
¢ Changes Ahead—Walter thinks the 
shell home fills an important gap in 
the housing picture, one that is likely 
to grow in importance. But he can 
see some changes coming. For ex- 
ample, his present shells are much more 
pleasing and contemporary in design 
than the first models, and if competi- 
tion—or building codes—force him to 
offer a plumbing package he will do so. 
But he does not intend to get involved 
in installation problems. 

Certainly, the market for shell homes 
continues to grow. For example, Jim 
Walter Corp.’s original Tampa office is 
selling more homes today than it did 
any time in the past. And Walter 
points out that an increasing number 
of shells are being sold as second homes 
in resort areas. To meet this new de- 
mand, Jim Walter has come up with 
a beach model, complete with planked 
patio, and a hunting lodge on stilts. 
¢ Goals—Jim Walter Corp. is aiming 
to establish 100 branches by August, 
and estimates that the company may 
have 150 branches before it comes close 
to meeting the demand. This kind of 
expansion, implying a stepup from this 
vear’s 14,000 to about 20,000 homes a 
year, will require new money. But the 
kind of acceptance that Walter is now 
getting makes him feel that he will have 
no trouble on this score. Says he: “Our 
record is now accepted by lenders. In 
the old days, I used to do all the woo- 
ing. Now, I am being received on all 
sides. It’s a nice feeling. Mv only regret 
is that it didn’t happen sooner.”” END 
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In Labor 


Steel Industry Reviews Shortcomings 


In Last Year’s Bargaining Strategy 


Industrial relations and public relations executives of 
companies in the basic steel industry met during Ameti- 
can Iron & Steel Institute sessions in New York last 
week to review their coordinated strategy in last year’s 
bargaining with the United Steelworkers. Generally, 
they agreed: 

¢ The industry accomplished much of what it set 
out to do in its campaign against further inflationary 
labor costs, but failed to win away employees on the 
complex work rules issue. One poll of steelworkers in 
the final days of negotiations showed 78% were willing 
to accept the industry’s economic proposals, but only 
16% would endorse those on rules. 

¢ The success was in an area in which there had 
been long, painstaking preparations; the lack of it was 
in the complex rules area where public relations people 
were “caught with our . . . let’s say, preparations down,” 
said U.S. Steel’s Phelps Adams. ‘The introduction of 
the work practices issue caught steel’s publicists by sur- 
prise. By the time they could support it, USW had 
made too much headway with a campaign to make the 
industry’s rules demands a threat to the worker’s security 
and to the union. The industry never caught up. 

* “Fear was the unseen rabble rouser of 1959—fear 
of layoffs, fear of loss of seniority, even fear of the com- 
panies themselves,” said Republic’s Thomas F. Patton. 
He noted that the industry showed in 1959 that it knows 
how to put across the facts on wages and inflation. 
Now, he said, it must do as well in putting across facts, 
simply and understandably, on complex and highly emo- 
tional issues involving job practices. 

* It must get down to this job right away, on a 
vear-round basis, looking ahead to the next bargaining; 
this is “a need and an obligation, and it may even be 
the price of survival in years ahead of our free enterprise 
system,” Patton warned. 


NLRB Acts to Reduce Labor Violence 


By Barring Services If Force Is Used 


The National Labor Relations Board has acted to re- 
duce violence in labor disputes. Stuart Rothman, NLRB 
general counsel, last week instructed 30 regional offices 
across the country to: 

* Deny the use of NLRB’s services and facilities to 
any parties that engage in force and violence. 

* Seck “immediate” federal court injunctions to stop 
violence after the general counsel issues a complaint in 
an NLRB case. 

Rothman said that it is NLRB’s duty under federal law 
to “provide peaceful and orderly procedures for the 
resolution of industrial disputes.” He added that this 
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“necessarily contemplates administrative action to min- 
imize force and violence in labor disputes.” 


Doll Plant Employees Offer to Buy 


Company to Prevent a Move Into South 


Employees of Horsman Dolls, Inc., this week offered to 
purchase the company from owner Botany Industries, 
Inc., for “over $1-million” to keep the Horsman plant 
in Trenton, N. J. Botany is contemplating closing the 
Trenton plant to transfer operations to Columbia, S. C. 

An employee committee headed by Albert Peroni, a 
doll molder, found Horsman workers willing to invest 
substantially to preserve the plant and its 1,000 jobs. 
A telegram to Botany’s Abraham M. Sonnabend made a 
“firm cash offer to buy the equity of Botany under its 
purchase agreement with former stockholders of Horsman 
(in 1957) and assume your obligations thereunder.” 

Sonnabend replied that he would advise that Botany’s 
directors “accept a reasonable offer.” An offer was made 
and the Horsman committee says it’s under consideration. 

Horsman employees met early this week to put up the 
money—a large part of it raised by securing personal 
bank loans. 

we e e 


Month-Old Strike at Crane Co. Settled 


The United Steelworkers last week ended a month- 
long strike against the Crane Co. in Chicago after a set- 
tlement that Crane said would cost it 84¢ an hour. The 
union estimated the cost at 34¢. 

The company agreed to revise its pension program— 
upward—and to pay the costs of insurance. 

Crane agreed, among other things, to adopt a plan ne- 
gotiated in the steel industry to help workers into retire 
ment. It will give them a lump sum payment of 13 weeks 
wages when they retire. This will include 34 weeks of 
vacation pay for the year of retirement. Monthly pen- 
sions will not start until after the 13 weeks. 


Pontiac Bus Strike Ends 


Ihe Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach Em- 
ployees last week claimed a victory in a long strike that 
stopped Pontiac, Mich. bus service. 

Pontiac Lines, subsidiary of National City Lines of Chi- 
cago, has stepped out. The American Transit Corp. of 
St. Louis is expected to organize a successor company to 
resume bus service in Pontiac. A union spokesman an- 
nounced that striking drivers will be hired for their old 
lines with an increase in wages—issue in the long walkout. 
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Campaign Year tor Reuther, Too 


UAW chief is keeping cards close to his vest, but his 


“routine” speeches indicate he hopes to elect people who see 


eye to eye with him. Meanwhile, union affairs can wait. 


“What is Walter Reuther up to?” 

Recently that question has been both- 
ering auto industrial relations people 
They're never happy unless they have a 
pretty good idea about what the United 
Auto Workers’ president is working to- 
ward—and that goes whether auto con- 
tract negotiations are a vear or so off, 
as now, or more imminent 

The newspapers, as always, show the 
surface of Reuther’s broad activities 
In recent weeks he has made speeches 
to, among others, students at Yale and 
Cornell and at a Brooklyn high school, 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
the National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and the Committze 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

He has issued statements on medical 
care for the aged and on his neutrality 
in pre-convention politics, testified in 
person before Congressional commit 
tees, and testified through a UAW em- 
ployee at a hearing on prepaid medical 
service rates held by the Michigan in- 
surance commissioner. 

And, one day, at the behest of local 
union officials he even went out to Dear- 
born, Mich., for lunch with Henry Ford 
II and other company officials to discuss 
employment prospects at Ford’s big 
River Rouge works. 
¢ Guessing Game—All these were rou- 
tine for Reuther—even the lunch at 
Dearborn over matters not necessarily 
appropriate for such a high-level meet- 
ing. Reuther nowhere gave an inkling 
of what he might be up to that would 
affect the auto industry—if he is up to 
anything at all this early and with the 
outlook so uncertain. 

Of course, the classic labor leader 
strategy is to keep the opposition guess 
ing. Whether by accident or design, 
Reuther is doing that to perfection 
There are all sorts of reasons why the 
auto people—suspicious of Reuther any- 
way—think he must be up to something 
concerning existing auto company con- 
tracts or preparations for negotiations 
next year. Things have been too quiet. 

What Reuther apparently is up to 1s 
trying to elect office holders who share 
his social, political, and economic views. 
That would account for his many 
speeches and statements on things that 
seem to bear little relation to the day- 
to-day job of representing members in 
jousts with management. There is one 
thing evident these days in private talks 
with UAW leaders: They are greatly 
impressed with the nature and philoso- 
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phy of European unions, which make 
sweeping gains—mostly in the area of 
social benefits—not through negotiations 
but through legislation. 

This is not a new development 
ibroad, of course, but for some reason 
it has never been pointed out as much 
by UAW leaders as in the past year 
¢ Time for Politics—The emphasis dur- 
ing the UAW convention last fall was 
on the need for political action by 
umion members. It might be argued 
that UAW leaders have nothing better 
to do with their energy this year be- 
cause auto contracts do not come up 
for renewal. But the fascination of Reu 
ther and his people with political activ- 
ity this vear 1S much more than im in- 
between-negotiations interest. It was 
planned. 

Early one September morning two 
years ago, reporters lounging in the hall 
outside the room in the Detroit Leland 
Hotel, where Ford and union negotia- 
tors were starting to agree on a new 
contract, heard that UAW had accepted 
a three-year term instead of the shorter 
period that union bargainers had been 
insisting was an absolute “must.” 

Ihe news was greeted with interest 
but no surprise by a company execu- 
tive who participated in bargaining 
plans. “We figured from the start that 
we could get a three-year deal,” he 
said. “Walter doesn’t want to negoti- 
ate in 1960, he wants to be free to 
politick.” 
¢ New Strategy?—That still seems like 
a good explanation for the longer con- 
tract, but even Ford people who be- 
lieved it then (and still believe it) have 
been uneasy since the steel settlement 
was made. They wonder if Reuther is 
following some new strategy now 

In 1958, Reuther negotiated from 
weakness—an unaccustomed position for 
him—and had to take the best deal he 
could get. It was not a very good one 
compared to what he had promised his 
members the year before the negotia- 
tions began; it did not put any new 
money into the auto workers’ pockets. 

Meanwhile, the economy strength- 
ened. The auto industry—or all but 
Chrysler—had a good year in 1959 and 
now is moving toward one of its most 
profitable years. The steel union “won” 
—if anybody ever wins in such a Donny- 
brook—a long strike against the steel 
masters, gaining, significantly, fully 
paid health insurance. There is more 
than a little wumeasiness that the 


economy may be topping off and may 
even soften a little in 196] 
when Reuther has to go back to th 
bargaining table. 

e Long Memories—You could hardh 
think up a better combination of 
cumstances to impel a union leader to 
exert pressure for a contract reopening 
But nothing seems to be farther from 
the thoughts of Reuther and his UAW 
issociates. It is true, as UAW 
point out, that auto contracts have 
what seems to be non-contestable lan- 
guage against a reopener. But it also 
is true that no one in Detroit can ever 


which 


people 


forget the famous “living document” 
reopener in 1953 that was levered by a 
strike in a key supply plant 

Because they can’t forget it, the rash 
of strikes that hit the auto industry 
this late winter and spring was watched 
closely for that the union 
getting ready to put on the pressure 
But the pressure never Instead, 
as the weeks wore on, it became plain 
that these were the kinds of strikes that 
ordinarily are called in the new model 
break-in period in the fall before work 
standards are fully developed. Disputes 
over production standards just hap- 
pened to be delaved by the steel strike. 

“If they wanted to put pressure on 
us,”” said one company labor relations 
director, “they would pick a supply 
plant.” It was true that supply plants 
were struck—but over well-defined is- 
sues. Settlements came about through 
routine processes 
¢ Rouge Plant Example—Still and all, 
there has been a pattern to the labor 
disputes in the auto industry this spring. 
And the basic cause is simply expressed 
more jobs. This was an issue in a long 
strike at a General Motors plant, and it 
was the issue that sent Reuther out to 
Ford for lunch with the company brass 
The Rouge znd Local 600 furnished an 
exaggerated but still good example of 
what is worrying the union 

In the palmy days of five years or so 
ago, Local 600 boasted more than 60, 
000 members. Today it has around 
25,000 members working, although it 
carries thousands more on its rolls 
Meanwhile, Ford employment in the 
Detroit area has increased. As market 
tastes changed, a lot of work was moved 
out of the Rouge. Leaders of Local 
600 have been consulted in the past on 
the types of products Ford would 
build in the Rouge, and they picked the 
V-8 engine and the standard-sized cars. 
They guessed wrong both times 

Now, Local 600 leaders are under- 
standably concerned when Dearborn 
engine plant and assembly plant work- 
ers are on layoff or short weeks while 
the UAW members in Ohio who make 
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first developed by Equitable back in 1926. It has been the United States. f ge Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, 
so successful that today it far outstrips any similar pro- New York 1, New Qk 1960 


gram by any other life insurance organization. 
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Equitable has specially trained advisors who do nothing Employee Prood ing Service oe 
but set up programs for companies who want their j _ The Equitable Sag issurance Society of the U.S. l 
‘ahi. eS. | 393 Seventh Agj , New York 1, New York. l 
present benefit programs to do the morale-building that ; 
they were supposed to do in the first place. . Nome 
tes a . . oa a Pa i tte 5 | Please Print | 
The principle of Equitable’s advisory service is to tell , Company. 
each individual employee what he is getting out of | : | 
: ° . ° . ° ° litle 
Social Security, group life insurance, pension plans, 7 
welfare arrangements, and other company benefits. He | Address | 
then understands what management is doing for him, Cit aie 
and thus appreciates the benefits he enjoys. 
thus appreciates the be jo’ | i ae ES ae | 
Each employee learns where he stands, as far as security =e CS) PPE RATES AR Pe oS a 
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lem of “How Much” is just one of the 
many facets of Cincinnati’s problem 
solving ability. Let Cincinnati Engi- 
neering and equipment resolve your 
time problems. 


“IF IT’S ABOUT TIME”... 
CALL FOR... 


THE Cincinnali : 


TIME RECORDER Co. 


1733 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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the engines for and assemble the Fal- 
con are working overtime 
¢ Battle Cry—Meanwhile, things work 
together. A heavy decrease in employ- 
ment, such as has taken place in the 
Rouge, gives Reuther fuel to ask for 
a shorter work week. The fat profits 
of the auto companies this vear—taken 
due note of at a UAW Ford Council 
meeting a few weeks back—are bound 
to set UAW chiefs thinking again 
ibout some form of “profit-sharing.” 
Ihe steel union’s accomplishment 
makes it certain that UAW next veat 
will be in full cry for fully paid medical 
benefits—which it has asked for in every 
negotiation but never pressed. ‘The de- 
creasing emplovment would provide a 
backdrop for a better program for carly 


retirement. You can lengthen that list 


and connect each point with at least 
one other 

So when an auto executive wonders 
“what is Walter Reuther up to?” it is 
mostly rhetorical. He thinks he kn 


but his -knowledge doesn’t make him 
happy. For it could be that Reuther 
will not repeat his 1957-58 perforn e 
of provoking a public debate with the 
auto industry over new-contract 

he goals will be many and varied 
and mav not seem to be what they 
really are, and all be inextricabl | 
up with political activity and national 
legislation on such long-time UAW 
jectives prepaid medical care for th 
aged—onc¢ contract goal but now in 


7 
a political area 


Negro Unionists Organize for Action 


Their new NALC doesn’t intend to be a “black federa- 
tion” rivaling AFL-ClO—but the latter is still worried. 


Negro union members have organ- 
ized a non-violent revolution for equal- 
itv and an end of discrimination in the 
labor movement—and there is no doubt 
about AFL-CIO’s concern over it 

Some $00 delegates from 18 states— 
some deep in Dixic—set up a Negro 
American Labor Council at a turbulent 
founding convention in Detroit last 
weekend. The sessions were the cul- 
mination of months of advance work 
and planning (BW —Apr.30’60,p1 39). 
e Undercurrents—A. Philip Randolph, 
71, the $14,000-a-year president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
the man who has worked untiringly to 
found NALC, was named president, 
a post that pays nothing. But Ran- 
dolph was not in full, unchallenged con- 
trol of the convention. There was an 
undercurrent that had to be kept in 
check. 

Ihis is what bothers AFL-CIO lead- 
ers most. NALC says it has no inten- 
tion of being a “black federation of 
labor,” opposed to AFL-CIO. Yet, po- 
tentially, it can be. 

The test for the federation will be 
whether, under pressures from NALC, 
it can enforce its policies against dis- 
crimination, segregating, and “Jim 
Crowism” without perhaps serious in- 
ternal ructions. 
¢ Goals—NALC hopes to represent 
100,000 Negroes before its next conven- 
tion, a year from now. Its longer-term 
goal is 14-million, not only in AFL-CIO 

where it will concentrate first—but in 
independent unions such as the United 
Mine Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Two fights on issues showed the ag- 
gressiveness of the delegates: 

e A sharp dispute arose when a 
determined corps of left-wingers and 


Teamsters tried—unsuccessfully 
vent NALC 
tion to Communism, corruption, and 
racketeering in the 
its policies 

e Another came up when 75 
women delegates revolted against an all 
male slate of 16 nominees for vice-presi- 
dent—and forced the convention to in- 
crease the number to 18, including two 
women. 
¢ Policies—The convention adopted as 
“basic policies”: 

e NALC is not a labor union and 
will not seek to become collective bar- 
gaining agent of any group of workers to 
negotiate on wages, hours, or rules gov- 
erning work conditions—that is, it won't 
intervene with employers to bargain for 
Negroes where they charge that their 
interests aren’t adequately represented 
by unions but will apply pressure on the 
unions. 

e NALC isn’t against AFL-CIO 
but for the federation and its leaders. 
It says they are committed to policies 
against discrimination and other forms 
of bias and “only need our support— 
maybe a little prodding.” 

e The organization will be nonpar- 
tisan but not nonpolitical. 
¢ Attitudes—The delegates, without 
outward rancor, appeared to regard 
NALC as an answer to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, who last fall shouted at 
Randolph, “Who the hell appointed 
you the leader of the Negro people?” 


-to pre- 


from incorporating Oppos! 


labor movement in 


However, Richard Parrish, a New 
York public school teacher, elected 
NALC treasurer, said, “This is the 
answer to Meany only in part. ‘There's 


no question in the Negroes’ minds that 
Randolph is their elder statesman. 
More important, this is a movement 
born of necessity.”” END 
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...a big word at HOU DAILLE 


Take the best raw materials available, work 
them carefully and watch them continually. 
That’s the rule we live by at Houdaille and 
it’s the best way we know to put quality into 
every one of our products. 





(say “HOO-DYE”) 


Houdaille customers, who are the back-bone 
of practically every major industry, will vouch 
for our efforts at maintaining quality. To se: 
Houdaille at work, stop at any of our 60 plant: 
in the United States and Canada. We make 
automotive parts and service tools, aircraft 
components, road building materials, fabri- 
cating tools and machinery, guided missile 
parts... many other products. 


If you would like to know more about what 
we have done at Houdaille, drop a postcard 
to Ralph F. Peo, President, Houdaille Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1282 Main Street, Buffalo 9, N.Y. 


HOUDAILLE KNOWS HOW TO CUT METAL AND COSTS. A generation ago, 
our Wales STRIPPIT Co., in Akron, New York designed a spring 
device that assures proper release of punched blanks from dies. The 
principle of this unit has led to the development of hole punching 


equipment which has revolutionized tooling and production practic« 


HOUDAILLE 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 





Ry eee, BUFFALO HYDRAULICS DIVISION, BUFFALO, N.Y MANZEL DIVISION, BUFFA AIRMOUNT TOOL & FORGING. INC., CLEVELAND. OHIO; DETROIT DIVISION 
? nk DETROIT, MICH'GAN; HUNTINGTON DIVISION. HUNTINGTON, W.VA WALES-ST AKRON, N.Y. AND LOS ANGELES, CALIF PROVINCIAL ENGINEERING 
HOU: TLLE LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO; HOUDAILLE INDUSTRIES DIVISION, OSHAWA ONTARIO; STRIPPIT TOOL & MACHINE CO., BRAMPTON, ONT.; HOUDAILLE 
D> ad CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS. INC., MORRISTOWN. fh BUFFALO CRUSHED STONE RP., BOWMANSVILLE, N.Y.; R.H. WRIGHT, INC., FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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How Union Funds Stand: Some Flush,<,, 
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GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE LAND AND 
NET ASSETS CASH BONDS SECURITIES BUILDINGS 
Teamsters (1.4-million) $38,418,263 $919,293 $7,369,791 $23,544,045 $5,021,360 —5 
Hod Carriers (476,598) 21,253,498! 716,457 4,964,890 10,605,621 4,188,067 ec 
Mine Workers (600,000) 110,315,080 19,059,007 15,183,754 16,409,278 2,904,060 a 
Ladies’ Garment (442,901) 19,119,459 1,789,257 20,245,959 6,106,304 ow 
Operating Engineers (280,000) 19,366,569 1,451,674 14,444,529 3,132,944 a 
Building Service (260,000) 3,359,840 323,653 896,547 205,608 333,000 = 
Steelworkers (960,000) 26,440,806 3,835,874 20,919,632 13,467 19,207 T «@ 
Amalgamated Clothing (376,000) 7,542,945 411,731 3,933,036 790,883 ce 
Auto Workers (1,027,000) 30,373,190 5,656,774 13,686,225 22,221 8,523,097 = 
Longshoremen (90,000) 442,1734 2,624 ar 
Seafarers of N.A. (75,000) 130,769 86,787 ‘mac 
SIU, Atlantic & Gulf (18,500) 3,402,881 573,289 25,000 239,200 ~~~ 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (6,000) 5,127,369 974,439 644,191 be. 
Machinists (992,689) 22,181,489 1,950,028 9,150,785 7,021,912 3,638,738 — ae 
Sheet Metal (75,000) 3,184,727 376,306 2,675,606 =e 
Conductors & Brakemen (26,532) 957,775 96,144 190,563 100,000 7° 
R.R. Telegraphers (62,276) 938,539 93,569 576,825 31,117 199,133 7" 
Plasterers (65,881) 2,290,430 433,925 1,679,000 ——— 
Am. Communication Assn. (8,000) 166,911 167,550 iit 
Flight Engineers (3,200) 133,207 28,227 81,490 a 
Hosiery (5,875) 251,263 38,018 212,420 ae 
Leather Workers (10,000) 21,183 17,423 ~~ 
Stone & Allied (11,815) 54,024 51,170 Bi 
Toy & Doll (18,900) 27,528 22,002 ae 
Marble, Slate & Terrazzo (9,788) 463,543 334,243 14,800 500 a 
Mine, Mill & Smelter (100,000) 148,101 78,025 83,823 44,103 Beek: 
Air Line Pilots (13,664) 3,191,020 810,896 — 
Glass Bottle Blowers (53,500) 1,973,561 733,123 1,198,891 aie 
Airline Dispatchers (630) 42,212 isis i 
Window Glass Cutters (1,600) 272,5637 42,380 ~~ 
N.Y. Newspaper & Mail Deliverers (4,000) 245,340 159,412 102,660 es 
International Mail Deliverers (4,200) 13,020 10,945 er 





'General Fund, Death Benefit Fund & Retirement Fund. 


2Half Returned to Local. 


3General Fund, Strike, Miscellaneous Funds. 


4Net Liabilities. 


Unions File 1959-60 Financial 


\ few days ago, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
announced that it will sponsor a 


$96-million middle-income apartment 
project over the New York Central’s 
railroad yards in New York 

In Chicago, the Building Service 
Emplovees’ International Union is push- 
82 


Labor 


ing a $36-million housing project 
(BW—Mar.5’60,p38). Other unions 
are similarly investing in housing or 
considering the economic and _ social 


reasons for putting reserves to work in 
that field 

Labor’s growing treasuries and wel- 
fare fund reserves are being used more 


and more for pri 


the unions’ 

housing progr 
groups. And 
servative un 
strength of r 


e Healthy Reserves—There are 


tions, of cours 
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a INCOME 
ae TOTAL DUES AND FEES TOTAL STRIKE AID OTHER SIGNIFICANT EXPENSES 
360 36,023,071 $4,019,386 $5,753,887 $978,900 Monitors, $123,448 
067 9,478,465 4,364,981 | 8,739,662 Death Benefits, 812,396 
060 5,146,470 3,700,110) 5,699,620 Relief Payments, 832,256 
____ “6,733,529 3,880,318 6,781,501 Organizing, 293,871 
944 5,589,607 4,339,437 5,138,943 80,581 Death Benefits, 753,675 
000 3,350,104 2,243,028 (3,824,638 Death Benefits, 690,050 Contribution USW, $100,000 . 
207 62,097,655 50,128,768? 61,795,472 6,333,342 Organizing, 351,513; Conference Expenses, 588,655 
— 5,029,045 3,202,021 5,043,726 Organizing, 275,480 Contribution USW, $100,000 
097 42,066,240? 35,246,854 37,854,403 12,655,558 Public Review Bd., 51,323 Citizenship & Education, 681,306 
— 243,974 212,138) 248,256 Legal Fees, 179,2185 
= 267,911 251,454 339,278 
200 3,133,799 2,038,129 3,088,494 5,434 Organizing, 118,872 Contributions Other Labor Organizations, 500,098 
_— 935,269 553,163 1,104,458 
738 19,107,485 17,136,9016 17,437,006 4,498,840 Organizing, 475,642 
— 2,884,079 2,353,348 2,635,875 37,025 Conferences, Meetings & Organizing, 65,665 
000 1,447,657 «672,836 1,568,364 26,186 
133 7,155,959 819,208 1,997,250 
— 1,345,177. 1,263,133 1,491,677 Death Benefits, 245,363 
__ J 122,099 273,308 112,287 
— 464,467 346,808 574,211 
— 237,007. 143,122 ~«217,792 Death Benefits, 12,931 
i 108,339 96,036 105,896 Contribution USW, 1,000 
__ 424,252 335,110 406,085 22,063 
__J 158,960 157,549) 163/674 Organizing, 34,567 

192,278 134,710 180,243 
03 893,193 767,482 | 1,106,118 260,785 
96 2,703,254 2,679,143 2,607,416 
_ 1,773,639 1,735,795 1,078,582 Conference Expense, 149,275 

57,601 56,192 50,632 

80 305,021 207,982 235,267 Benefits, 85,778 
_ 584,571 562,072 619,916 7,404 Pensions, 262,665 

255,862 156,022 271,872 
lities. 


3 


5Carried as Accounts Payable. includes $4,190,724 to Strike Fund. 


Reports 


worry about their financial backbone 
today. Many are wealthy, although the 
wealth is likely to be in reserves that 
cannot be tapped for increasingly costly 
operating expenses—administrative costs, 
organizing, strike benefits, and so forth. 
Only a comparative handful of smaller 
unions are seriously pinched—and their 
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TTotal Assets. 


problems are minor ones beside the 
hand-to-mouth bankruptcy days of the 
unions three decades ago 

¢ Proof—The table above showing how 
union funds stand today provides a 
substantial documentation for that. It 
is the first broad summary of union 
financial reports filed with the U.S. 
Labor Dept. under new federal fund 
disclosure laws. The table includes all 
international unions that had filed re- 
ports in mid-May—roughly one-third of 


©pusiness weex 


the number required to file within 90 
days after the end of their current fiscal 
vears. Some others are delinquent in 
filing but most, about 50, are not due 
to file until after the end of June 
The reports so far show two things 
¢ The economic times, with high 
costs and declining union membership, 
have hit the unions hard. About half 
that reported are running in the red. 
¢ Whether in the red or comfort- 
iblv in the black, most unions are build- 
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A MARVEL OF MANEUVERABILITY IN ROUGH GROUND 


“HAVE DONE- 
CAN DOr 






en ete Ros 


va 
wo oe ne, 


the MASSEY-FERGUSON 204 FORK LIFT 
with Instant Reverse! 


The powerful Massey-Ferguson 204 Fork Lift incorpo- 
rates the ultimate in maneuverability. Instant Reverse gives 
the fastest, smoothest operation you’ve ever seen — for 
there’s no shifting...no clutching...no levers to pull to 
reverse direction of travel. Almost effortlessly this agile 
unit moves in or out — and in tight, congested areas, too. 
Consider the much greater freedom afforded the operator 
to manipulate his controls! ‘ 

The way the big 5,000-Ib. capacity 204 “slides” into a 
load would warm any operator’s heart. And it can lift loads 
to rooftops or upper-floor levels. 

High flotation and traction allow the 204 to go anywhere 
a tractor will go—on smooth surfaces or rough — over 
muddy ground — without bogging down. 

And more, the M-F Fork Lift is a truly versatile machine 
with its many attachments for handling hard-to-manage 
items. The numerous attachments include 20’ mast exten- 
sion, angle dozer, material bucket, block tines, side shift, 
bottle gas carriers, and log hooks. 


Why Wait? Make a Date — We'll Demonstrate! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Block 1000 South West St., Wichita 13, Kansas 


Producing Sizeable Power for the “Sensational 60's” 
MF 60-32 ' ; 
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hour | 
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in Dp nnpre Casul igul 


size of the union does not necessarily 


have anv bearing on this. Some smaller 
organizations that offer many of the 
benefits of the benevolent societies of 
vestervear have hefty treasuries, but 
lumped into the over-all totals ar 

serves for pension, medical and hos 
pitalization, and in some instances 
burial costs. Such funds are restricted 
in use but the umions usually are free 


to invest the reserves in government 
bonds, sound securities, and more com 
monly now in housing 
¢ Out in the Open—In the past, many 
unions kept their financial status a close- 
lv guarded secret. It was almost im- 
possible for in outsider to ferret out 
information concerning their finances. 
This was largely a throwback to the 
early, precarious davs of unionism. 
Leaders were afraid to reveal any pos- 
sible vulnerability 

Some unions overcame these fears and 
began to issue detailed reports some 
vears ago. The changing status of the 
union movement, its growing financial 
power, was indicated when thev did. 
\ BUSINESS WEEK survey a decade ago 
(BW—Nov 19°49, pll4 estimated the 
unions’ total wealth at a verv rough 
$2-billion. It’s much more now 

Under the federal public disclosure 
act, almost all unions will have to file 
financial data open to the public. Any- 
one can obtain a copy at 26¢ a page 
So, in time, the full financial picture of 
American labor today will be developed. 
It is showing up already 
¢ Union Ratings—The first batch of 
reports filed by internationals shows a 
substantial number of unions with net 
assets of $l-million or more. In all, 16 
or half showed this degree of financial 
security, varving in size from the Au 
Line Pilots’ Assn., with 13,644 mem- 
bers and a net worth of $3,191,000, to 
the UMW, with 600,000 and labor’s 
greatest wealth, $110-million 

Ihe country’s largest union, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
with 1.4-million members. reported $358 
million in net assets 

At the other end of the security scale, 
the 10,000-member Leather Workers 
International Union reported $21,153 

As the table shows, most of the first 


unions reporting have enough reserves 
to prevent immediate financial worries, 
even if the total is well under the 
million-dollar level. The one exception 
would seem to be the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., which reported 
net liabilities of $442,173 
¢ Expenditures—Many interesting 
penditures show up lor mstance 

e The Building Service Empk 

International Union reported that 
it paid a total $127,662 to William | 
Nick etridge, vho retired 1 nt] is if 
necsident 

e Th | mstet spent $158,404 
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Owens-Illinois paper products can box almost anythina... 
even a roomful of furniture 


What vou see above is & corrugated box fiber | 


] 


MOXES treated to peel « from the 
so big and strong that ever piece of tur- asphalt At the plant the S] ilt 
niture in this room will be packed inside poured in at 375°F I 
it for air transport. Norther 


1S 

matoes reach 

n kitchens from Southern farms 
There seems to be no limit to the variety in sturdy ventilated shipp rs 

of produc ts for which Owens-Illinois can To 

devise corrugated or fiber paper shipping rugated, fiber o1 paper-plasti boxes is the 


containers. iob f the Paper Products Division of 


Live chic ks are flow n safely across Owens Illinois The research ind MmMacgma- 


country in Owens-Illinois corrugated car tion behind O-] paper cartons are be hind 
tons. Asphalt is delivered to roofers in all O 


1 
} 


solve shipper problems vith cor- 


ens-I}linois products 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER 


Duraglas ttles & ja 
plastic cx iners * ] 
corrugated & fiber 
WOXNES . nuiti 


kraft paper for 


Kimble all-glass tele 
INDUSTRIAL glass pipe 


communication & 


Kimble labor 


vials * ampuls « « 


Libbey Safedge la 
decorated tumbler 





glass block « glass 
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2nd Reason Texaco is 1st at Niagara Power 


Four of the six major construction contracts 
» Niagara Power Project are lubricated 
and serviced by Texaco 
Niagara 
power project. Contractors are moving 
39,000,000 yards of rock and over- 
burden. They are constructing a 60,000 acre- 


foot reservoir. They 


is the western world’s greatest 
cubic 


are building a great 
power station that will start producing power 
in February, 1961. The $720,000,000 cost is 
privately financed. 

The selec tion 
significant. The 


keep equipment 


of Texaco by a majority is 
must 
working, and they must have 


Niagara contractors 


LUBRICATION 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


the finest 
their vote for Texaco is 


lubricants. The first 
undo ibtedly prod 
quality, based on experience. 


reason 


The second reason is undoubtedly the 
Texaco Contractor Representative, show? 
work above. This engineer develops Simpl 
fied Lubrication Plans and 
job ...at Niagara or at 


stays with the 
any other projet 
around the globe 

Contractors know lubrication can mean 
the difference between profit and loss. We 
book on this subject. Write us 
for a copy. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N.Y., Dept. B-161 ) 


hav e a new 


IN COST 





CONTROL 





for its Dept. of Legislation & Political 
Education in the last six months of 
1959 alone; $589,587 for a half-vear’s 
educational and publicity work, and 
$123,448 during the period for the 
monitors supervising IBT affairs. 

e UMW spent $1,275 for a por- 
trait; it didn’t mention whose. 

e The ILA reported owing $179,- 
218 legal fees. 

e Indicating how high union ad- 
ministration costs can go, the United 
Steelworkers paid its 31 district direc- 
tors $12,266.64 each last vear, and re- 
ported their strike-affected expenses 
ranged from less than $10,000 each for 
seven to $20,000 or more each for 12. 
« How Invested—The investment re- 
ports showed most money put into 
government bonds, for security. In ad- 
dition to U.S. issues, unions with 
Canadian locals almost invariably have 
Canadian bonds, too. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and 
the United Auto Workers also reported 
investments in Israeli bonds. 

Comparative figures weren’t available 
in the reports, but it is almost certain 
that the securities totals in the table re- 
flect more purchases of common shares. 
¢ Mine Workers’ Deals—As always, 
UMW’s financial dealings deserve at- 
tention: They're so vast and diverse. 

The union carries 289,018 shares in 
the National Bank of Washington at a 
book value of $9,131,503, although the 
market value now is more than double 
that. UMW reported it as $18,786,170 
at the time of filing. The union owns 
10% of the stock of the West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., 85,000 shares bought 
at a cost of $2,611,397 but with a 
$1,419,775 market value at the time 
of the UMW report. The union also 
reported owning 50,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of West Kentucky Coal, 
with a book value of $2.5-million. 

It listed 33,590 shares in American 
Coal Shipping, set up with UMW back- 
ing to carry coal abroad to expand the 
market for American coal; the stock is 
carried at a value of $3,359,000. 

And the coal union has pledged with 
the National Bank of Washington, 
which it owns, some $15-million in U.S. 
Treasury bonds to secure loans made b\ 
the bank, in the amount of $13,560,- 
967, ‘to companies engaged in coal min- 
ing or allied industries. The union re- 
ported payments of $264,711 on bank 
loans to firms under that guarantee. 

* Few Delinquents—In mid-May, 17 in- 
ternationals were reported delinquent. 

Internationals aren’t the only ones 
that must file reports; most locals also 
have to. Altogether, counting the locals, 
some 35,592 financial reports are now 
in. The Labor Dept. expects to have 
more than 52,000 on file by mid-Sep- 
tember, when all unions have filed to 
comply with the disclosure law. END 
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4200 West 42nd Place « Chicago 32, Iilinois 
Stone 
Packaging 
Ana 
Research 
Know-how 


Corrugated Container Plants 


Carton, Set the) Box Plants 
Detroit * Fibre Cans 
Chicago + Paper Tags - Boxboard 
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For LESS than 





per mile... 


Tara. 


oD mall oe 


\ AL «KS “He 
instead of a truck! 


New formed ch | ft tive style chabsis 


A 780 Truckster carries an 800 
pound payload for less than a 
penny per mile—saves you 
money in any light hauling 
applic ation. Ruggedly built for Hydraulic internal expanding brakes 
minimum maintenance, the 780 Optional fiber glass and steel cab with wrap- 
Truckster goes everywhere, around windshield 

parks anywhere. Maneuvers © Choice of body styles to fit the job 

easily on congested streets or 


inside the plant or warehouse. C= CUSHMAN MOTORS 
/ 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration 915 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 
of how the Truckster can cut costs for c : 
aaY22.0t write for information 
Please send information on 780 Truckster. 
| Name | 
(ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD) 
_————— 
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Bigger, stronger pick-up box 
Dependable Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine 
Constant mesh transmission 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation, 
maker of Johnson and Evinrude outboard motors 
—_——— —— — 
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CLATTER of machinery at Atlantic City 
: it vital for exhibitors to build 
soundproof booths for talking business. 


aoe 


In Textile Machinery, 


Manufacturers show off re- 
finements of mill equipment 
and innovations such as the auto- 
matic winding machine above. 


textile ma- 
a big, noisy 
to mill men 
ind noisiest 


Every four or five vears, 
manufacturers throw 
to show their wares 

vas the biggest 


week 


where 


vas held in Atlantic City last 
in cavernous Convention Hall, 
plain and fancy looms, spinning frames, 
cards, twisters, coners, and almost every 
conceivable kind of equipment from 
close to 400 exhibitors set up a din that 
stopped all but the bravest conversa- 
tionalist From the sound of it, the 
first truly international American Tex- 
tile Exhibition was literally a roaring 
pictures). 

But for 
there were comparatively few machines 
that an outsider would recognize as 
new. It takes an expert to distinguish 
the new from the old model of a spin- 
ning frame by the subtle difference in 


SUCCESS 


a once-every-five-years show, 
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to Change—Thi 
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‘the Improvements Come Slowly 
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er 4 
FANCY LOOM is shown of by F. W. FOREIGN makers displayed many wares— SHUTTLELESS loom is run in slow mo 


Howe, Jr., Crompton & Knowles president like this Jacquard weaving fancy pattern. tion by Draper Corp. V.-P. W. K. Child 
| | g | | | 
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“USING ‘POP’ RIVETS 


< rae 


IS LIKE ADDING EXTRA MEN TO OUR PRODUCTION STAFF” 


says G. F. Williams, Plant Manager at Industrial Cab Co., Salem, Mass. “And there seems to be 
no end to the number of jobs which can be done better and quicker with these blind fasteners. 
“Because of the wide grip range of “POP” Rivets, problems in joining a variety of material 


| NEW! 


LET THIS KIT 
INTRODUCE YOU 
TO “POP”’ RIVETS 


The easy 
way to get 
started, this 

introductory Kit 
contains approximately 
240 “POP” Rivets in various lengths and 
materials together with a hand setting 
tool. Complete with instructions and appli- 
cation hints. Order today $ 95 
and start saving on fastener 19 
costs! 





postpaid 


“POP” RIVET DIVISION 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


176 RIVER ROAD, SHELTON, CONN. 
REgent 5-339) 
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thicknesses have been eliminated. Our 
fastener inventory has been minimized 
and instruction time reduced because 
of the simple installation procedure.” 

“POP” Rivets are making equiva- 
lent savings on boats, metal furniture, 
appliances, refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning equipment, pre-fab houses, 
truck and trailer bodies and hundreds 
of other products 

Investigate now the ease with which 
your company can enjoy the advan- 
tages of using ““POP”’ Rivets. Call or 
write for your personal copy of our 
new catalog or order the introductory 
Kit today. 


UNI|TED 


OP’ 


Se oe 





... mills want—and get— 


machines that run virtually 
unattended .. . 


(STORY on page 88) 


piece of nylon—will go around a circular 
guide (hat speed governs how fast 
the yarn can be wound on the spindle, 
and it works out that the traveler just 
won't go much over 7,200 ft. per min- 
ute. Since you can’t speed the spindle 
up, vou add more spindles if vou want 
more output 

If vou are a machinery maker, vou 
make the long spinning frames narrower 
ind crowd the spindles closer together 
to put more spindles in the same space 
Mill owners hate to add bricks and mor- 
tar: thev like to be able to get more 
production under their same old roofs 
that is, if thev are looking for wavs to 
up their production at all. A good share 
of the time thev are actually wondering 
what to do with overcapacity But 
they’re alwavs interested in cutting 
costs 
e Monev Savers—Once of the best wavs 
to cut costs, of course, is to eliminate 
labor and reduce the need for mainte- 
nance. [Textile mills want—and get—ma- 
chines that run virtually unattended, 
perhaps with only one girl to watch as 
many as 8,000 spindles. Thev also want 
machines that need little down time 
for lubrication, cleaning, and mainte- 
nance. So looms and other equipment 
are commonly rated by simple efficiency 

down time vs. operating time—and 
woe betide the new model that scores 
less than 90 o 95° 

The requirement for high efficiency 
explains the long product development 
cvcle. No mill man in his right mind 
would invest in an untried machine. 
And he is accommodated to the hilt bv 
his suppliers. New machinery is lent out 
on test to the mills at no charge— 
more often than not for vears—while 
various small improvements based on 
actual operating experience are made 
back at the factory engineering depart- 
ments 

‘he end result, after vears of test run- 
ning, is a shipping ticket to the Textile 
Machinery Exhibition—the maker’s off- 
cial certification that his machine is 
ready for market and that he is tooled 
up and ready to mass produce at reason- 
able cost. 


|. Veteran Machine Makers 


The industry that supplies this ma- 
chinery is unique. It’s a tiny group that 
together does less business than any one 
of the four top textile mills. But from 
the textile man’s viewpoint, it’s some- 
thing of a dream come true; it can sup- 
ply capital equipment of remarkable 
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AHH... 


WHAT A GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER 
COOLER CAN DO ON A HOT SUMMER DAY! 
ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THE 
“TOTAL VALUE” BENEFITS OF 

GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS. 


HE'S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


. i 


13 ATTRACTIVE MODELS 




















efficiency and durability at prices that 
most machine tool manufacturers con- 
sider ridiculous 

One reason for this may be the in- 
dustry’s generations of experience. Spin- 
ning and weaving are the oldest and 
most universal manufacturing activities, 
and it was the first industry to mech- 
anize: It did so several decades before 
the use of electricity. The loom has 
been refined and speeded up for more 
than 100 years, yet it’s still recognizably 
the same machine. It’s about as big as a 
compact car, and though it’s made by 
the tens of thousands per year instead of 
millions, it sells for two-thirds the price 
of an auto. By now, its components 
have become classic examples of fine 
mechanical engineering. 

Some parts of a loom look easy to 
improve—until you try it. Good exam- 
ples are the wooden picker sticks at 
the side that slap back and forth noisily 
throwing the shuttle. Looms with a dif- 
ferent pick motion have been developed 
only in the last decade—and are still 
considered experimental. Most shuttles 
ire still made of dogwood; the only 
plastic that would take the beating 
costs twice as much 
¢ Price Structure—By any but 20-vear- 
old standards, the cost of textile ma- 
chinery is reasonable indeed. The price 
of looms, preparatory equipment for 
handling fibers, and spinning equip- 
ment averages out to about 50¢ a Ib., 
or about the same as farm equipment. 
Draper Corp. makes a brand-new single 
shuttle automatic loom for weaving 
plain fabrics that costs only $1,700; for 
$685 extra it comes fitted with an auto- 
matic bobbin winder, made by Leesona 
Corp., that will keep it running for 
days without attention. One of the 
really new products that starred in last 
week's show—the Draper shuttleless 
loom—costs only $2,700. It 
it all, draws its supply of fill 
yarn from large conical packages called, 
ippropriately, cheeses. 

Io most metalworking-tool makers 
the price of textile equipment is remark- 
iblv low. “We've had machine tool 
people come in who look at a loom and 
estimate that it costs five or six times 
is much as it actually does,” says Wil- 
liam K. Child, vice-president of Draper. 
¢ Why the Low Tags—The low prices 
ire a result of a combination of factors: 
vears of experience, roreign 
competition, the abundance of good 
used equipment, and the low profit mar- 
gins of spinning and weaving mills, 
which make it difficult for them to buy 
equipment at invthing but low prices 

Che low 
why it’s almost impossible for 
new companies to enter the textile ma- 
chinery business in the U.S. Other 
reasons include the high degree of me- 
chanical sophistication of the equip- 
ment and the rel 


needs no 
bobbins 


constant 


machinery prices are one 


reason 


uctance of mills to bu 
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ROBERTS CO. Pres. Robert E. Pomeranz 
talks equipment with D. E. Reynaud, presi- 
dent of Roberts’ Italian affiliate, Tematex. 


new gear until it has proved itself 
through years of operation. Besides, 
sales of mill equipment follow the feast- 
and-famine pattern of textile sales—but 
on a magnified scale. 
¢ Slow Write-off—To make matters 
worse, todav’s low prices of textile ma- 
chinerv don’t look so attractive to mill 
operators who can remember 1939 
prices. Then a Draper loom cost about 
S600, and a loom purchased at that 
price is not vet fully depreciated on the 
tax rolls; textile machinery, according 
to the Treasurv Dept., has a useful life 
of 25 vears 

Both millmen and machinerv makers 
this depreciation rate is dis 
criminatorv and unrealistic. Technical 
improvements in textile machinery in 
the last 15 vears have been quite im- 
pressive, though technological 
lescence is not quite so obvious as in 
capital equipment industries. In those 
15 vears, looms have gain in 
efficiency and a productivity increase of 


be lieve 


obso- 


scored a 


perhaps 25% to 50%, while metal- 
working tools have increased many 
times m productivity, efficiency, and 


utility through new techniques such as 
tape controls 


ll. Ups and Downs 


So the textile machinerv industry is 
ip against a lot of tough problems 
These are reflected in the plateau of the 
industrv’s sales volume. In 1947, tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers shipped 
slightly more than $400-million worth 
of equipment. They hit their postwar 


peak in 195] at $500-million, then 
plunged to $300-million in 1954. After 
1 slight rise in 1956 and 1957, sales 


slumped to $322-million in 1958 and 
did only a little better last vear 


This vear, manufacturers are fore- 


casting an industry volume of about 
$400-million. Benjamin O. Johnson, 
chairman of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute tax committee, es- 
timates that textile manufacturers will 
spend about $480-million this year on 
capital equipment, $336-million of it 
for replacing old equipment. 

Ihe picture he paints does not indi- 
cate any major change in the near fu- 
ture. The year 1959 was relatively good 
for the machinery maker’s customers— 
the textile industry. Its sales totaled 
more than $13-billion. It emploved 
more than 1l-million workers in its 
8,000 spinning and weaving mills. But 
it is highly competitive, with no manu- 
facturer accounting for more than 4 
of industry volume, and such competi- 
tion keeps average profits slim. Textile 
mill products earned their manufacturer 
about 3% net after taxes—a return on 
net worth of plant and equipment of 
only 7.4‘ Che industry's depreciation 
allowance is about 24% of sales per 
year, hardly enough to keep modern 
machinery replacing obsolete equip- 
ment. 


ill. How Cloth Is Made 


Outsiders who give textile mills and 
machinery makers a cursory examination 
often come away shaking their heads at 
the archaic-looking methods they see 
Not until they try to think up a better 
or cheaper way to make cloth do they 
recognize the really remarkable mechan- 
ical achievements of the machinery 
builders. Cotton or wool cloth starts 
out as dirtv fiber baled in huge bundles. 
Synthetics tiny filaments 
wound on little spindles. Just to get 
this material cleaned, blended, and un- 
tangled enough to begin to spin it into 
yarn requires a number of complicated 
steps 

First, it is 
called a lap. 


come 1S 


formed into a flat stri 


Che lap goes into a carc 


ing machine that combs out the fibers 
with a huge wheel coated with tiny 
metal bristles. Th irding machine 
has not changed significantly in 70 
years; modern cards are merely me- 
what larger and have more accessories. 
Each is about the size of a truck trailer 
and the average integrated mill uses 
about 75 of them to feed, say, 25,000 
spinning spindles 

Che carding machin lon’t produce 
a product suitable for immediated spin- 
ning, however. For fine varns, the sliver 
or rope of fibers must be combed. In 
anv case, bef it can be spun, it has 
to be turned int 1 less bulky tring 
called This job tak ut 
1,000 spindles in t to th d 
for spinning 
e Low Labor Costs—After the varn 1s 
spun, part of it must be rewound on 
spools that fit th \ ng equipn nt. 
All of it eventually has to be rep d 
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“ Aristoloy Leaded increases hob speed 50%... 
ip prolongs tool life 50% for |Boston Gear | 
rd- ‘ a 
TS 
nv Together these add up to 100% satisfaction with Aristoloy detectable difference in physical properties from the 
ne Leaded* steel. By switching to Aristoloy Leaded, Boston unleaded steel used earlier. 
70 Gear now machines three 7” Spur Gears per hour. Best 
1¢e- production achieved on the steel previously used was For complete information about 
cS. two per hour. Aristoloy leaded or standard analyses 
eT, With Aristoloy Leaded, 24 gears are cut before the hob carbon, alloy, and stainless grades, 
3S needs sharpening . . . only 16 were possible with other write for booklet entitled, ‘‘A Complete 
00 steel used by Boston Gear. Line of Leaded Steels,"’ and new Prod- 
Strength and hardenss of the finished part show no ucts and Facilities Catalog. 
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@m — tHe OSfif0 STEELS STEEL COMPANY 
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od ARISTOLOY STEEL DIVISION 4031 Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio EXPORT: Copperweld Stee! International Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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PRESSURES HIGH? 


LIQUIDS ROUGH? 


PUMP COSTS 
OUT OF HAND? 


The solution to your toughest 
pumping problems can be as 
easy as changing to Aldrich 
pumps ...the pumps designed 
for peak, cost-cutting perform- 
ance, where high pressures or 
hard-to-handle viscous, abra- 
sive, alkaline or acidic fluids 
are involved. 





For instance: These standard 
Aldrich pumps have been han- 
dling liquid ammonia at 3700 psi 
on a continuous basis for over 
four years. Maintenance has 
been routine only. 





For instance: Two special 
Aldrich pumps have been han- 
dling a caustic slurry at 1800 psi 
for over 3 years. Here Aldrich 
solved a problem of excessive 
down-time with a special nylon 
ball valve motion and stainless 
steel fluid-end. 

For instance: Other Aldrich 
pumps are handling hot resins 
at 5700 psi, brines at 5000 psi, 
naphtha at 300 F, liquid COs, 
ethylene, tanning solutions, 
carbamate. Still others are 
used for hydraulic testing at 
40,000 psi. 

For a quick reference, see 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
Or write direct. Aldrich Pump 
Company, 10 Gordon Street, 
Allentown, Penna. 


The tough pumping problems go to 
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NEW FACE in textile machinery industry 


is Robert Schooley of Matrix Controls Co., 
with device to measure width of cloth. 


in order to get it on the warp beams 
and the quills that fit in the loom 
shuttles or the large packages for the 
shuttleless looms. 

To weave the yarn output of 25,000 
spindles, about 350 looms run seven 
davs a weck, 24 hours a dav. These 
turn out about 250,000 sq. vd. of high- 
quality fabric per week. And the entire 
mill can be run by less than 30 machine 
employees per shift. In a modern mill, 
each worker can produce about 35 to 40 
vd. of cloth per hour, thanks to highly 
efficient equipment. At $1.50 an hour, 
the direct labor cost in a vard of fine 
combed broadcloth is less than a nickel 
That doesn’t leave much room for fur- 
ther reduction. 

So it’s difficult for the textile ma- 
chinerv makers to sell their products on 
the argument that thev will cut labor 
costs. Their salesmen have to justify 
the profitability of the new machines. 
Merely improving existing equipment is 
not enough. And thinking up a better 
system to make cloth seems virtually 
impossible 
¢ Sales Pitch—However, there are wavs 
to persuade the mills to re-equip. Many 
mills are stocked with 40-vear-old ma 
chinerv that can barelv break even. Such 
mills are a big and continuing market 
for new equipment—provided thev don’t 
go out of business before thev make 
improvements 

\nywav, new equipment has obvious 
idvantages. It often cuts out a lot of 
material handling bv combining such 
processes as bale breaking, cleaning, and 
lapping. New spinning and weaving 
equipment can handle special kinds of 
fibers and fabrics—and gain for its user 
premium prices on goods—and this is 


latively casv to sell. A tvpical example 
is Leesona Corp.'s stretch nylon varn 


twister, which makes stretch varn that 


goes into soc tight indcrgarmen 

and other products Ihe im = fron 
this machine is siderably more valu 
able than th im that goes in—and 


Leesona gcts 
users, since the process is patented 

The spindles on the Leesona stretch 
varn machine revolve at more than 
150,000 rpm. A new machine und 
development will spin its spindles at 
350.000 rpm At that speed the tim 
revolving steel tubes will be put unc 
stress to the limit of their internal 
strength. That, as far as Robert Leeson, 
president of Leesona, knows, is as fast 
as anvthing in the world has been made 
to revolve 


Machines like this cost a vreat deal 
to develop, and because of the long 


product development cycle, it’s a long 
time until they begin to pav off. Then, 
too, foreign machines show up to do 
the same job. Right now, Leesona is 
suing Whitin Machine Works and its 
French subsidiary for alleged patent in- 
fringement on stretch varn machines 


IV. Who Does the Work 


In onlv one area is life easier in the 
textile machinery business than in othe 
capital equipment industries. Compe- 
tition in the U.S. is fairly static, and 
the major manufacturers have ended up 
with overlapping but generally not di 
rectly competitive products. There are 
several divisions of effort. Here’s how 
the leaders compare 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
makes single shuttle, or ordinary, looms 
It is, for all intents and purposes, the 
only high-production company _ that 
makes looms of this tvpe. The Textile 
Machinery Div. of Warner & Swasev 


Co., Cleveland, also produces a loom 
but so far has not been able to crack 
the market significantly. Draper’s total 
sales were $5]-million in 1959, and 
81% of that was accounted for bv tex- 
tile machinerv. Draper's net was $2- 
million after taxes. The company has 
alreadv installed more than 8.000 of its 
shuttleless loom ind it has a good 
backlog f orders Its monthly output 
of ordinar ind huttlele looms is 
ibout 1.000 


Crompton & Knowles Corp., W orces- 
ter, Mass 


mostly makes fancv looms 


for producing patterned weaves dobby 
looms, and Jacquard attachments. Its 
sales for 1959 were $22.8-million, of 
which textile machinerv and parts ac- 
counted for $1] 5-million 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitins 
ville, Mas the largest manufacturer 
of preparatory and spinning equipment 


Whitin’s sales last vear were $49-mil- 
lion, of which textile machinery ac- 
counted for SO 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, also pro 
duces preparatory and spinning equ 
ment. The company, which has mo 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Here’s an artist 
who sells 
your merchandise 


This man and many others like him on 
Packaging Corporation of America’s 
technical staff devote themselves to selling 
your products. Cooperating with product 
levelopment and production engineers 
engaged in constant improvements of 
packaging materials and methods of 

all types, they form a creative team. Under 
their skilled hands the container or 

carton is transformed into a colorful, 
appealing creation that works for you in 
transit, promotes its contents from shelves 
and counters, invites buyers to reach for it. 
Experimenting with color arrangements, 
with special inks and a variety of printing 
processes . . . theirs is a continuing quest 
for all the ways in which artful 

package exteriors can sell harder. 

Bringing this ingenuity to the design of 
your packaging is but one of countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, 
implemented through integrated national 
facilities, produces better packaging .. . 
more sales. Whether your requirements 
are large or small, regional or national, we 


welcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products « Paperboards 








CANAVERAL: Where Martir 


evaluate projects for outer space. Persons interestex 


joining with Martin should write to N. M. Pagan (Dept 


B-3O), The Martin Company, Box 179, Denver 1, Colo 


JAN 
Hun 
equi 





JAMES H. HUNTER, president of James 
Hunter Machine Co., displays new needling 


equipment. 


ill its plants from New England to the 
South, last year lost nearly $2-million 
on sales of $27.5-million. ‘Textile ma- 
chinery made up all but 20% of Saco 
Lowell’s The first quarter of 
1960 saw a profit on Saco Lowell's 
hooks for the first time since 1955. 

Leesena Corp., Providence, R. I., 
with sales of more than $18-million, 
produces many tvpes of winding ma- 
chines. Its Unifil automatic bobbin 
winder, an attachment for single shut- 
tle looms, is an unqualified success. It 
has installed 50,000 of them, and has 

potentsal f Atting one to 
each of another 385,000 looms now in 
existence. The company introduced 
three new products at the Atlantic Cits 
show—a new varn twister for glass fiber, 
i faster stretch varn machine, and an 
tomatic cone winder (picture, pages 
88 and 89) that automatically finds, col- 
lects, and ties the ends of varn if it 
breaks during winding. It claims. its 
new winder operates at 90% efficiency 
compared to 60% for good manual ma- 
chines, and it is twice as fast, besides. 

James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., produces preparator 
equipment and non-woven fabric ma- 
chines. Hunter, a closely held company, 
has sales in the area of $20-million. It 
is one of the few companies diversifs 
ing within textile machinerv rather than 
in other industries. 

These companies—with a few others 
such as Barber-Colman Co.; Proctor & 
Schwarts, Inc.; H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., and Roberts Co.—account for 
about half of the sales of textile ma- 
chinery to the U.S. market. 

* Few Newcomers—F'rom the looks of 
the market in the near future, the 
present lineup of companies will con- 
tinue to have the market to themselves. 
Few new concerns showed up at the 


sales. 


market 
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lextile Machinery Exhibition. Thos« 
that did were relatively small, such as 
Matrix Controls Co.. a manufacturer 
of an electromechanical device to meas- 
ure the width of fabric as it 

Few outside companies can compete 


unrolis 


with the textile machinery makers 
talents in mechanical engineering 
Phere is, however, probably a_ better 


chance in the electrical and electronic 
controls area, where textile machinery 
makers admit they are rather weak 

¢ Old-Timers Diversify—Most _ textile 
machinery makers themselves are des 
perately trying to diversify into other 
fields to counteract the rollercoaster ups 
and downs of sales. 

¢ Whitin Machine recently pur- 
chased American Type Founders and 
entered the printing press business. 

e Leesona is doing contract reé 
search in electronics and military svs 
tems as well as supplying coil winders 
to the electronics industry. 

e Draper Corp., intensifying ef- 
forts to do outside work in its foundry, 
handles parts business 
well as an extensive business in 


automotive 
chain 
saw components. 


e Barber-Colman and Warner & 
Swasev both sell more machine tools 
than textile machinery. 

¢ Saco-Lowell has an automotive 


parts division and produces gears and 
machinery for other industries. 

¢ Crompton & Knowles has diver 
sified into chemicals, by acquiring 
Althouse Chemical Co. It also makes 
packaging equipment and recently ac 
quired the Carl M. Beetle Co., custom 
molders of reinforced plastics. 


U.S. textile equipment manufactur 
ers have traditionally exported about 
25% of their products. But this market 
is gradually shnnking; Germany and 
Britain have taken over world leader 
ship from the U.S. in textile ma 
chinery exports. To cope with this 
trend, almost everv textile machinern 
maker has arrangements with overseas 


companies, ranging from licensing agre¢ 

ments to outright ownership. 

¢ Will They Buy?—One question 1% 

to be answered: Will the mill 

owners and operators buv the improved 

equipment they saw at Atlantic City? 
Morris Bryan, Jr., president of Jef 


mains 


ferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga., is one 
leader of the industrv who thinks the 
inswer is ves. He points out that 


past technological improvements have 
enabled textile men to hold the price 
line. He cites an industry expenditure 
of S4-billion for plant and equipment 
in the last 10 vears, when it earned 
only $3.2-billion “That $4-billion 
brought us up to the technological 
barriers of this show, and now they've 
been crossed,’ he savs. If the industri 
is to keep pace technologically, he adds, 
it “will have to spend even more in the 
next 10 vears.” END 
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yes 
fewer farmer®> 
BUT INCREASED 


Meer Farmer Herbert Werstler of 
Creston, Ohio. He grossed more 
than $20,000 in 1959. He's typical 
of the new-type farmer in Ohio — 
young, alert, sharp with figures. 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital needs increase 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 

Ohio farmers now have a yearly 
spendable income of $1,277,100,000 
— making Ohio “top third” in farm 
income among all 50 states. 

You can reach these “top third” 
Ohio farmers most effectively with 
THE OHIO FARMER, where articles 
are edited for their own crops, their 
own soil, their own state. Ohio 
farmers prefer their own state farm 
paper 2 to 1 over any other farm 
publication. 

Your ads in THE OHIO FARMER 
have the support of local editing 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 





STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 
MICHIGAN FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
THE INDIANA FARMER ® THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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EQUILIBRIUM RIG (in action, left; at rest, above) tests man’s reaction to space at 
NASA’s Lewis Research Center. Setting it up was just part of... 


How an Aircraft Lab 
Leaped Over to Space 


Lewis center made the drastic 
switch smoothly, in a mere two 
and a half years. An old policy 
helped make it possible. 

The picture at the left looks 


dollop of abstract art with a few faces 
superimposed. And the shot al 
might be giant ‘Tinker ‘Toy 
\ctually, thev’re portraits of an 
librium rig iction and at r 
Cleveland wis Research Center 
of the National Aeronautics & 
Administrat largest facilitie 
basic reseal The whirling light 
an astronaut getting a foretaste 
jouncing around he would get in 
Moving till, the out-of-thi 


g svinbi the immense chang 


rl 
has happen t Lewis within t 
1 half vear th the center’s ma 


} 


phasis switching abruptly from ord 
aeronautics to the problems of 
man-in-s] 
¢ Large Setup—As industrial | 
plexes go, | is a massive thing. It 
investment | estate and equi 
is $150-n t is statted by 
people, 800 of them researcher 
Complet icntation of that 
plant and nel is a really trick 
Many a smaller industri 


ch gt found it difhe 
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sometimes impossible—to switch targets 
in a reasonably short period of time 
Indeed, Eugene J. Manganiello, asso- 
iate director at Lewis, admits that the 
original estimate was that the job at 
Lewis would take four years. But this 
weck, only 30 months from the takeoff, 
the switch at Lewis was about complete 
ind with very little extra spending ot 
oss of personnel. 

xtra spending on a huge scale, of 
ourse, might have made things fairly 
casv. But the Lewis directors managed 
to get the whole physical job done 
without exceeding the center's average 
innual expenditure for growth—about 
‘9-million. In fact, there has been sur- 
prisingly little visible change in the 300- 
icre sprawl of buildings. Instead, there 
was a great deal of successful adaptation 
f old facilities to new purposes 

¢ Wind Tunnel—Take the center's $6 
million altitude wind tunnel, built dur 
ing World War II to study the cooling 
problems of reciprocal engines op 
rating at high altitudes. Since 1943 
the design of wind tunnels has change« 
materially. ‘The Lewis tunnel was con 


] 


erted some time ago from altitude 
testing to the simulation of close to 
Mach speeds—first for developing ram 
jcts, and then turbojet engines. But 
there are clear limits to the successful 
onversion of wind tunnels to produce 
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Good looks combined with easy 
movement let Bassick Casters 
give smart new usefulness to 
office furniture and equipment. 
By protecting floors, they also 
cut maintenance costs. You'll 


notice the difference — your 
high traffic areas will stay 
cleaner and better looking. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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ION ENGINES may be the propulsion of the future for vehicles that have been blasted 
into space. 


different conditions. You can see that 


in the rush of aircraft companies to 
build new wind tunnels (BW—Mav28 
'60,p96). At Lewis, new space research 


tunnel 
giant vac- 


uses for the old wind 
spotted. Now 
uum chamber, for experimenting with 
equipment such as the Mercury capsul 
in which American man will make his 
first venture into space Ihe old tun 
nel, though it’s not up to creating a 
“blow” of 3,800 to 4,000 mph., is quite 
capable of being evacuated to the de 
gree of vacuum expected at the fringes 
of the earth’s atmosphere. And a fine 
big vacuum chamber it makes 

¢ Old Policy Helped—Another factor 
that helped the swift 
Lewis was the long and sturdy refusal 
of its directors, in the past, to keep on 
research 


were 
it serves as ; 


conversion of 


digging in fields where the 


fundamental work had been accom 
plished 
Late in 1956, almost a vear befor 


the first Sputnik was fired and two vears 
Lewis was transferred to NASA 
from its old job as a Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the direc 
tors began to fret because all the basic 
problems of supersonic flight within the 
earth's atmosphere have 
been solved. 


before 


seemed to 
Division heads were un 
decided on what field to tackle next 
Missile research, in the U.S., was still 
largely a province of the military, and 
Lewis people were not sure they were 
ready to start in on outer space 

Long debate finally brought — the 
center to a missile propulsion program 
that was elastic to permit a 
quick switch to space work if develop 
ment in rocketry seemed to be moving 
fast enough. 
¢ Proof of the Pudding—lThe wisdom 
md importance of this approach—being 
ready for new basic research—was amply 
proved by what happened in the science 
of rockets and 1956 
ind 1960 


enough 


missiles between 


Here Lewis technicians tinker with an experimental model. 


In 1956, the mere switch from 
nautical work to rockets and 
looked drastic and advanced enough for 
even the science fiction devotee. But in 
the event, scientific developments far 
outran predictions—to the dismay of 
a number of leading aircraft companies 
that had looked ahead to rockets, and 
not much furthe1 


1TCO- 
missiles 


Today, only developmental research 
remains to be done on first-generation 
rockets. Even in the new chemically 
propelled rocket svstem experts feel 


the developmental end may be in sight 


What's 


with temperature, pressure 


needed now is basic research 
ind physical 
phenomena bevond the earth’s atmos- 
phere; these are things that industry will 
have to know it can make 
flight in 


to seek the 


ibout before 
the equipment for 
space And Lewi 

answers. Because in |] 


manned 
1S read\ 
)56 its directors 
kept their goals broad, it has been able 
to convert to space research with a mini- 
mum of disruption 

Naturally, there were some hardships 
in the changeover. A great many people 
had to be t igain to in- 
vestigate entirely new areas of science. 
l'eams had to be broken up, new teams 


rained all over 


welded together, with an entirely differ- 
ent mix of training and background 
Lewis’ already extensive training pro- 
gram eased the personnel task. Of the 
center's 2,700 emplovees, more than a 
third have had, or are having, some 
sort of advanced scientific training. 
Partly as a result of this, not one worker 


had to be fired during the changeover 
because he couldn't fit his aptitudes to 
the new assignment. Instead, every 
one got a chance, during the two-and-a- 
half-vear adjustment, to take any ad- 


that was needed. The 
idjustment period made the difference: 


ditional training 


5 


In an overnight, crash changeover, such 
on-the-job training impossib] ind 
new staffs have to be shaped up as best 
they may in the rush 

[he changeover at Lewis was fast, 
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PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


means concentration in chemicals 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


means prompt, on-schedule deliveries 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


means new and improved products 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


means a program of planned growth 
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FINAL PROOF FINAL PROOF 


Which way would you print our new name? 


Typography is one way to express the character of a com- 
pany. But, over the long pull, the growth and reputation 
of an organization like Pittsburgh Chemical Company 
really depends upon one factor—the untiring effort of 
everyone in our company to constantly serve the needs 
of our customers more efficiently. 

When you deal with Pittsburgh Chemical people, you’ll 
be aware of this desire-to-serve-you-better, immediately. 
We promise you high quality products, delivered on sched- 


A Basic Producer of 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + ACTIVATED CARBONS 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
for Chemical « Paint «+ Plastics » Petroleum «+ Marine 
and Process Industries 
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ule, because we know it’s a promise we can keep. We offer 
you full assistance in the more efficient and economical 
application of Pittsburgh materials because our technical 
service staff has helped scores of customers produce better 
products at lower cost. 

If you’d like to see a practical application of our unique 
service in action in your plant, write, phone or wire us by 
our new name— Pittsburgh Chemical Co.—and watch things 
happen—/for you! 


PITTSBURGH 
CHEMICAL CoO. 


GRANT BUILDING 


& 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO 


Regional Sales Offices: Pittsburgh « New York « Nashville *« Chicago + Houston + Los Angeles « San Francisco 

















from Patapar RELEASING PARCHMENT at 
VULCANIZED RUBBER ano PLASTICS COMPANY 


7. To separate calendered rubber 
from itself and its package, Vul- 
canized Rubber and Plastics Com- 
pany, Morrisville, Pa., chose Patapar 
Releasing Parchment. Handling and 
shipping has been economically 
eased for Vulcanized. Storage and 
preparation is eased for the com- 
pany’s customers. 


2. Patapar is stripped from calen- 


dered rubber earmarked for company 
use, cut up, and re-used as inter- 
leaving sheets during early processing 
of rubber for this firm’s own prod- 





ucts. It can be used this way be- 
cause it retains its protective and re- 
leasing properties. 


Perhaps Patapar Re- 
leasing Parchment 
can make your pro- 
duction process 
more etficient. 
Send for free sam- 

ple and informa- 
tion kit. 


Patapar. 


RELEASING PARCHMENT 





“Something Special In Papers’ 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


Ss LiPisele ganin hase st 





ast Plant: Sunnyvale, Cal 
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tell me by telegram! 


That way, I’ll get it quickly, clearly, and in writing. Pll have the 


right facts and figures at my fingertips. And—you’ll save time and 


money, just as I do! WESTERN UNION 








In Research 


Automatic Device for Measuring Color 
Is More Accurate Than the Human Eye 


An automatic method of measuring color is under- 
going extensive testing by the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps, the world’s largest buyer of textiles. Color meas 
urements have long been made visually under standard 
lights by specialists called “color shaders,” because avail 
able instruments are not rapid or exact enough to make 
the required measurements. The new device not only 
correlates with visual judgment, but also provides data 
in exact figures that can be recorded and duplicated for 
subsequent study. 

Based on a color-measuring meter invented by Richard 
S. Hunter, formerly of the National Bureau of Standards, 
the new device was developed by Macbeth Corp., New- 
burgh, N. Y., and Hunter Associates Laboratory, Inc., 
McLean, Va., under a Quartermaster Research & Engi- 
neering Command contract. 


Steroid Compound With No Side Effects 
Promises Cures for Many Diseases 


Schering Corp. has produced a medically active steroid 
compound that has no side effects on the metabolism of 
animals. The breakthrough may lead to the development 
of steroid hormones that can be used safely for treat 
ment of diseases ranging from cancer to atherosclerosis. 

Ever since the svnthesis of cortisone (the first com- 
mercially produced steroid) a decade ago, scientists have 
been trving to rearrange the atoms of the various steroid 
molecules to develop new and more efficient drugs. 

l'o some degree, they have succeeded. But even the 
newest steroid drugs have had undesirable and often 
dangerous side effects. As long as these drugs were the 
product of rearrangement, doctors had to deal with the 
disadvantages as best they could. 

The synthesis of an active anti-inflammatory and anti- 
allergic steroid that doesn’t upset body metabolism seems 
to have broken this logjam. 


North American Aviation Will Build 


Reflector for Largest Radio Telescope 


North American Aviation, Inc., has received a $9.1- 
million contract to fabricate the aluminum “dish” for 
the world’s largest radio telescope at Sugar Grove, W. 
Va. (BW—Feb.13'60,p82). The “dish,” or reflector, will 
be 600 ft. in diameter across the top, and will have a con- 
ave surface of more than seven acres. 

W. H. Yahn, president of North American's Col- 
umbus Div.—which will assemble the telescopic reflector 
—says that the contract award is part of his company’s 
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bid for diversification into other-than-aircraft government 
business. ‘The Sugar Grove radio telescope, when com- 
pleted in 1962, will be operated by the Naval Research 
Laboratories. 

I'he project may be the springboard to a whole new 
line of business for North American. The company 
already is bidding for other construction awards among 
them a 120-ft. navigation antenna. 

Compared to other radio telescopes, the Sugar Grove 
scope will be a gigantic construction undertaking. Stand- 
ing upon its tower, the “dish” will rise higher than a 60- 
story building. It will revolve upon a track in a complete 
circle and tilt up and down from zero to 90 degrees. 

Researchers will train the telescope on some of the 
phenomena in space. But the big “ear” has important 
potential military uses, too. Navy refuses to discuss this 
part of its plans, but there is little doubt that by the 
mid-60s the Sugar Grove installation will form an im 
portant link in the U.S. 
system. 


worldwide military defense 


Coordinated Study of Plasmas 
To Hunt First for a Yardstick 


To meet the rapidly increasing needs of space scien- 
tists and the militarv for basic information on the be- 
havior of hot gases and plasmas, the National Bureau of 
Standards has established a special research program to 
unify and strengthen its activities in the field 

Need for such an intense study of plasmas—the so- 
called fourth state of matter—was clearlv revealed at a 
symposium in Boulder, Colo., earlier this year (BW— 
Mar.19°60,p77). ; 

Consolidation of research effort is uncommonly difh- 
cult because of the number of different scientific disci- 
plines that are brought to bear in plasma research: gaseous 
electronics, astro physics, atomic physics, microwave 
physics, spectroscopy, statistical mechanicals, chemical 
physics, and hydromagnetics 

\nother big problem is the lack of scientific defini- 
tions of plasmas. ‘Temperature parameters can’t be used 
to describe them, because plasmas are often not in a 
state of equilibrium. Other qualities, such as pressure, 
density, and electrical conductivity are likewise of little 
use as measuring sticks when a plasma departs from a 
state of local thermodynamic equilibrium. 

Therefore, one of NBS’s first projects will be to set up 
a meaningful set of measurement standards for plasmas. 


Chicago Gets New Cancer Instrument 


lhe University of Chicago announced this week the 
installation of a new microwave linear accelerator, said 
to give “the greatest degree of control ever achieved over 
the penetration of high-energy ravs in medical use.” 
Built with AEC funds, the $450,000, 25-ton machine is 
on campus in the Argonne Cancer Research Hospital 

According to Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, dean of the 
University’s division of biological sciences, it gives medi 
cine for the first time “a high-energy particle instrument 
that can both guide and rotate the beam over the cancct 
treatment area.” 
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The suffering is out of Summer 


Working is comfortable in featherweight fabrics that appear as smart as winter 

worsteds, yet scoff at heat and humidity. Burlington brought them to life. And because of them, 

annual summer suit consumption jumped from a comparative handful a dozen years ago to 

over 7,000,000 units today. Functional. fast-selling fabrics like these do more than build new markets. 
They help build world-wide consumer confidence in all Burlington products. Their development has 
contributed significantly to the unbroken quarterly dividend record Burlington has maintained since 1937. 


Burlington INDUSTRIES, INC. . / 


‘*Woven into the Life of America” 


s larcest. most diversified manufacturer of textiles, with * ag 


plants locate  - U.¢s Nmunities and 4 foreian countries. Executive offices: Greenshoro, N.C 


64,000 employees in 12 











Serving the good life : 
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The Western powers this week began to strengthen their alliances for 
the long pull in the post-Paris period of East-West tension. 


In the U.S., Asia is getting close attention. The White House this week 
confirmed earlier reports (BW—May28’60,p159) that Pres. Eisenhower will 
visit the Philippines and Taiwan (Formosa), in addition to Japan and Korea, 
during his swing through the western Pacific defense perimeter. 


At the meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) in 
Washington this week, delegates emphasized the threat from Communist 
China. Vice-Pres. Nixon even paid Soviet Premier Khrushchev a back- 
handed compliment by saying that the Red Chinese push a more Stalinist 
and more bitter line against the West. 


In two U.S. allies, Japan and Korea, political unrest continues. 


The Japanese are stalemated over ratification of the U. S.-Japan mutual 
security treaty. At midweek, Socialist members of the Diet threatened to 
resign. They are trying to force Prime Minister Kishi, who pushed 
through the treaty ratification, to step down and call general elections. 


Kishi is also getting pressure from political opportunists within his 
own party. And the business community is concerned that the political 
fracas will have unpleasant economic consequences, which so far have 
been slight. But Kishi is adamant and is not likely to resign until after 
Pres. Eisenhower has come and gone. 


Across the Sea of Japan, South Korea’s purge of those who participated 
in the Rhee regime’s corruption may be getting out of hand. It seems that 
hardly anyone above the level of petty clerk or junior military officer was 
not implicated in one way or another during the 12-year Rhee rule. Getting 
rid of them all would leave the Korean government and the Army short 
of trained officials. 


Acting Pres. Huh Chung hoped to halt an all-out purge by hustling 
ex-Pres. Syngman Rhee into exile in Hawaii this week. But Rhee’s flight 
may set off a new round of investigations. 


On the other side of the fence, Soviet Russia is trying to patch things 
up with Communist China. Khrushchev has hinted that Red China should 
be included in any future summit meeting. For the past year, Moscow 
and Peking have had differences over the approach that Communism 
should take toward the West. The Khrushchev school has been to empha- 
size economic competition, while Chinese Communist leader Mao Tse-tung 
prefers military threats. 


But the Chinese are still flaunting their independence of Russia. This 
week, Chinese Premier Chou En-lai visited Outer Mongolia, a buffer state 
that has always been torn between Russia and China, and signed a $50- 
million assistance pact with the Mongols. Chou undoubtedly conferred 
with Soviet ex-Foreign Minister Molotov, who was shipped out as ambas- 
sador to Outer Mongolia for his marked Stalinist views. 


The U.S. seems to be moving toward closer military ties with its 
European allies—especially Britain and France. For one thing, Wash- 
ington will agree informally to consult more frequently and closely at all 
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levels. And higher priority consideration is being given to proposals 
for tightening consultative machinery within NATO and for providing the 
European allies with a somewhat more independent nuclear deterrent. 


The U.S. still opposes, however, the U.S., British, French directorate 
proposed by Gen. de Gaulle to coordinate, within NATO, Big Three policies 
throughout the world. The fear is that this would tend to limit U.S. free 
dom of action in parts of the world where the U.S. has special security 
responsibilities. It also would offend allies left out of the circle. 


Since the summit’s collapse, the U.S. has reduced—slightly, at any 
rate—its opposition to wider sharing of military atomic knowhow with its 
allies. Washington was cool to the idea when hopes were high for an 
early conclusion of a test ban treaty. 


Continuing doubts in Washington about French political stability will 
tend to slow decisions on nuclear cooperation, though. De Gaulle is 
respected and trusted. It’s a question of his successors. 


The continuing Algerian war, of course, is the main threat to French 
political stability. Now that de Gaulle’s efforts to reach a settlement with 
the rebels have failed, he is pinning his hopes on developing moderate 
Moslem leaders with whom he can come to terms. 


Elections to Algerian local councils this week were a qualified success 
for de Gaulle, but emergence of effective moderate Algerian leadership 
still seems a long way off. Still, the elections apparently were free, and 
more Moslems voted than in other recent elections—despite intimidation 
from the rebels. 

owe @ 


When the U.S. and Canada sit down with all the European countries 
to discuss trade problems next week, Britain is expected to say how far 
it is willing to go to reach some accommodation with the Common Market 
countries. 


Talk in London of tightening British relations with Euratom and the 
Coal and Steel Community is considered a sign that the British are now 
ready to negotiate realistically with the Common Market on specific trade 
issues and to drop “ideological” opposition to the Six’s acceleration program. 


For the world at large, last week’s coup in Turkey has heady implica- 
tions. It means more than victory for democratic ideas. It fits into a 
growing pattern of unrest in the world. 


Before Turkey, there was Korea. And the list of overthrown govern- 
ments goes back further yet: Argentina, Venezuela, Cuba, Iraq. 


True, the Communists often have had a hand in it. But they have 
had troubles of their own when the spirit of revolt was awakened. Look at 
Hungary, Poland, East Germany. The will to fight iron-fist rule has crossed 
national borders almost everywhere. 


Whatever other elements are involved in individual cases, students 
usually have had a major role in all the uprisings. The military is often 
a key. 


The pattern of revolt you see today smacks, in a sense, of 1848, when 
libertarian ideas fostered in universities shook European traditionalism 
and toppled governments. 
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Grinding mountains 
into microns 
is the business of the Bowl Mill 


In the power generation field, coal is still king. Pulver- 
ized to the fineness of flour, it fires the furnaces of the 
world’s power plants where its heat energy is used to 
generate the bulk of the world’s electric power. 

The power plant is king coal’s castle—and one of its 
most respected residents is the C-E Raymond Bow! Mill. 
Each day, in power plants throughout the world, it con- 
verts about 900,000 tons of lump size coal—a literal 
mountain—into a fuel of micron size and spews it in 
steady streams into the furnaces it serves. 

Developed commercially by C-E some forty years ago, 
pulverized coal firing has made a major contribution to 
the present advanced state of the art of power genera- 
tion. It has helped make possible ever larger, more effi- 


oe 

Creative ENGINEERING” is the reason for the leader 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
this mark of leadership include: 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment + nuclear power systems + paper mil! equipment «+ pul 
verizers + flash drying systems + pressure vessels + soi! pipe 





cient power stations and has enabled them to provide 
an abundance of electric power at ever decreasing cost 
to the consumer. Given great impetus by the develop- 
ment of the Bowl Mill in the middle 1930's, pulverized 
coal has long since become the utility industry’s most 
widely used fuel. Today, its energy produces about 70% 
of America’s fuel-generated electric power, and a large 
proportion of the power produced elsewhere in the world. 

The Bow! Mill is an example of Creative Engineering 
—the C-E approach to providing the most advanced de- 
signs of boilers and fuel burning equipment for all fuels 
and steam requirements—from those of small industrial 
and institutional plants to the largest required in mod- 
ern utility power practice. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING [..) 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. C2 








These “men at work” are one of the 
most unique and effective groups in 
the world of industrial development. 

Each is a professional industrial- 
development expert employed by 
one or another of the great utilities 
or transportation companies within 
Kentucky. As members of “The 
Kentucky of the Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce, they have 
but one function and one goal—to 
help YOU select the Kentucky plant- 
site which will ideally meet your re- 
quirements, without regard to their 


Team” 


own companies’ individual areas or 
interests. 


THE “KENTUCKY TEAM’ DOVETAILS 
WITH THE KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Itself a unique organization, The 
Kentucky Team’s association with 
the Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Development is, again, an 
inspiring example of co-operative 
teamwork fo help you find your per- 
fect location in Kentucky. 

Recently expanded and enlarged, 
the Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Development is one of the 
nation’s truly great industrial de- 
velopment projects. It operates six 
separate Divisions: 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
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Industrial Development Division: 
Analyzes the requirements of specific 
industries and recommends Kentucky 
locations which will best meet their 
particular needs. 

Economic Research Division: 

\ “one-stop” source for data on any 
phase of the Kentucky economy. 
Maps and Minerals Division: 

Offers recent topographic maps, cover- 
ing every square inch of Kentucky 
also provides information on the water 
mineral and topographic advantages 
Agricultural Development Division: 
Compiles and disseminates full details 
on Kentucky's special agricultural op- 
portunities. 

Community Development Division: 
Devotes itself exclusively to helping 
Kentucky cities and towns to get organ- 
ized and prepared for industry 
Planning and Zoning Division: 

Provides professional assistance to 
local planning and zoning commissions. 


If you are considering a new 
plant, we urge you to enlist the serv- 
ices of The Kentucky Team and the 
Kentucky Department of Economic 
Development. We believe you will 
be amazed at the results this com- 
task force can 
Address: Lt. Gov. Wilson W. Wyatt 
or W. E. Kennedy, Commissioner 
Dept. of Economic Development 
300 Capitol Bldg., Frankfort, Ky. 
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In the Markets 


Stocks Resume Split Personality, 
With Majority Slow, Glamor Issues Up 


The stock market marked time this week although 
some electronics issues scored handsome gains. In a 
sense, investors seem to be reverting to their pre-summit 
pattern of making a sharp distinction between the great 
majority of issues, which are not in demand, and a few 
glamorous stocks that are being bid up to extremely 
high levels. This situation has resulted in two markets 
that bear little relation to each other. 

But sooner or later the two markets should come 
closer together, either by the bulk of issues moving up 
or the growth stocks moving down. While the growth 
stocks are now selling at levels that make them vulner- 
able to a sell-off, most analysts think that better business 
news should bring a rise in the prices of cyclical issues, 
particularly the steels. 

The utilities are also in a market of their own, with 
many selling at new highs—a sign both of investor caution 
and of confidence in the growth pattern of the utility 
industry. Actually, many utilities have had a growth 
rate comparable to that of many favored industrials, but 
they are receiving market recognition only in the past 
few months, 

Any real change in the market is not likely until 
investors get over their present indecision about the 
future economic outlook. Wall Street is worried about 
the rate of steel production, which is expected to fall 
below 60‘ of capacity, and by other signs of a readjust- 
ment in the economy. ‘Thus, it is quite probable that 
the market will continue along its present narrow trading 
range until a turnup—or turndown—in the economy be- 
comes apparent. When that happens, the market may 
well have a vigorous reaction, and most analysts are 
betting that it will be on the upside rather than the down. 


SEC Suspends Reynolds & Co. 
In Windup of Prolonged Case 


Reynolds & Co., a big New York brokerage house 
with a nationwide network of branch offices, was 
suspended last week for 30 days from the National Assn. 
of Securities Dealers by the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. Reynolds consented to the action, but accord- 
ing to Robert M. Gardiner, managing partner, this was 
“solely in order to bring to a close more than three years 
of costly and prolonged investigations and hearings.” He 
also pointed out that emplovees directly involved in the 
scandal had long since been fired by the firm. 

The action means that Reynolds will be. barred from 
underwriting during the 30-day period, and won't be 
cligible for the discount on securities available to NASD 
members. This should sharply reduce Reynolds’ over- 
the-counter trading, and will add to the $1.3-million in 
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commission business that Reynolds says it has lost in the 
year and a half since the charges were first made public. 
However, Reynolds’ trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange won't be affected. 

The suspension grew out of charges on churning cus- 
tomers’ accounts, fraud, violations of the margin rules at 
Reynolds offices, and “misappropriation” of customers’ 
funds in California, Minnesota, and Illinois (BW —Feb.21 
*59,p114). According to SEC, there was “gross over 
trading” in the California offices. In one case, that of 
“Mrs. D, a widow and semi-retired real estate broker,” 
an average investment of $57,310 was turned over 29 
times in 46 months, with purchases and sales each total- 
ing over $].6-million. SEC concluded that “the lack of 
supervision . . . was of so grave a nature that it is appro- 
priate in the public interest and for the protection of 
investors to suspend |Reynolds}.” 


California’s New Flexible Policy 
Still Adds Up to Big Bond Issues 


In line with its new flexible policy for marketing issues 
of long-term bonds, the state of California this week 
announced plans for the sale of $93-million in bonds on 
June 28. A spokesman denied that the large sum meant 
the state was reverting to its old policy of borrowing some 
$100-million four times a year. “Any Wall Street inter- 
pretation to that effect is wrong,” he said. 

California abandoned its old policy in April, decided 
instead to go to market at varying times for varying 
amounts in hopes of cutting its interest costs. It bor- 
rowed $25-million on Apr. 19, at the lowest net interest 
cost to the state since March, 1959. It rejected bids on a 
$50-million issue two weeks ago, and now plans the 
$93-million sale. In the next six months, moreover, Cali- 
fornia voters will be deciding on close to $2-billion in new 
bond proposals. 

- . * 


Japan Eases Rules on U.S. Investment 


As Part of Drive to Woo New Capital 


The Japanese government has put through a general 
liberalization of rules governing U.S. individual and cot 
porate investment—the first such step since 1952. ‘The 
move was not unexpected, since it is in line with a broad 
drive by the Kishi government to woo new capital (BW- 
\pr,30°60,p60); it also coincides with a current visit of 
top U.S. financial men to Japan. A relaxation of trade 
and foreign exchange controls may follow. 

The new regulations cover a broad investment area. For 
one thing, they permit-an increase in the proportion of 
foreign equity ownership allowed in Japanese companies— 
from the present 5%-to-8% to 10%-to-15%. 

There’s also some easing of the rules covering repatria- 
tion of securities proceeds. At present, U.S. investors in 
yoga equities must wait two years before any capital 

can be repatriated, and then can get back only 20% 
annually. Under the new regulations, the two-year initial 
period still holds, but one-third can be repatriated imme- 
diately after this time, the remainder within two years 
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How to turn corrosion 
into a profitable ally 


Up to now, corrosion has been a 300- 
million-dollar a year problem to the 
chemical process industries. 

But this problem also presents a 
challenging opportunity for new 
products and processes to boost 
profits. 


Enter the wonder metals. Corrosion 
becomes your ally when you put the 
exceptional corrosion resistance of 
tantalum, titanium and zirconium to 
work on a commercial scale. 

For example: 

l. Big reactors—up to 1000-gallons, 
like this tantalum-lined vessel. 

2. Acid concentrators, like this burn- 
er for harsh sulfuric, fabricated from 
stubborn, corrosion-resistant zir- 
conium, 





3. Foul-free heat exchangers—to sev- 
eral hundred square feet in area, like 
this titanium chlorine cooler. 

All these and other unit-operations 

equipment are available from Pfaud- 
ler today. Many are already in 
service. 
Ways to profit. With these “wonder 
metals” now available to fight corro- 
sion, products and processes hereto- 
fore considered impractical are now 
a reality. 

And, in many applications you also 
benefit from: service life measured 


PFAUDLER 


A world-wide c f y Vv 





any 





FLUIDICS Ar WORK 


in years, not months; reduced down- 
time; and complete protection 
against product contamination. 


FLUIDICS and you. Combatting the 
high cost of corrosion is one of the 
many activities covered by Fluidics, 
the Pfaudler Permutit program that 
helps industries handle liquids and 
gases more profitably. 

For more facts on the “wonder 
metals,” or a look at the broad scope 
of Fluidics, write to our Pfaudler 
Division, Dept. BW-60, Rochester 3, 
New York 


PERMUTIT INc. 














The Munitions Makers-and What Investors Think of Them 


COMPANY 


General Dynamics .. . 
Boeing Airplane . . 
North Amer. Aviation .... 
General Electric ...... 
Lockheed Aircraft ... 


Douglas Aircraft ......... 
United Aircraft 


Martin 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. ........- 
McDonnell Aircraft 


Sperry Rand . 
Raytheon 


Chrysler . 


Grumman Aircraft 


Republic Aviation 
In’tl Bus. Mach. ......... 


Bendix 


Westinghouse 


General Motors 


Dota: Dept. of Defense, BUSINESS WEEK. 


Hughes Aircraft ......... 





DEFENSE DEPT. TOTAL | PRICE- 

CONTRACT AWARDS — COMPANY NET INCOME RECENT _ EARNINGS 

FISCAL 1959 SALES* PER SHARE* PRICE = =§=— ss RATIO 

Millions of Dollars ——, 

. «+. $1,616.4 $1,811.9 $3.12 44 14 
cocccce 1,166.5 1,612.2 1.65 27 16 
1,081.1 1,044.9 3.80 36 9 
coe §=(9NAD 4,349.5 3.19 89 28 
coeee 898.5 1,302.0 1.24 22 18 
676.4 883.9 D8.86 30 - 
peseeeees 538.2 1,082.1 4.26 38 9 
ce eeescenne 524.0 523.7 4.34 44 10 
494.0 NA NA NA NA 

476.5 7,393.0 5.22 88 7, 
ivowaes 403.5 435.9 3.05 22 7 
covcccecess 403.2 1,173.1 1.30 24 18 
eT TTrerr 392.6 494.3 3.89 44 1 
soccsesess 323.2 2,643.0 D .62 45 = 
ptece ws 300.2 289.0 2.24 28 13 
Terr r 280.5 198.1 2.37 27 1 
276.9 1,309.8 7.97 491 62 
$e eveeenee’s 271.3 689.7 5.37 69 13 
caveteuees 238.0 1,910.7 2.43 58 24 
Tervrrey 210.7 11,233.1 3.06 44 14 


D—Deficit NA—Not Available 


Investors Cautious on 


Investors have been reacting with 
surprising calm to all the fuss Khru- 
shchev stirred up in Paris—and to talk 
that Democrats in Congress will tack 
$2-billion or more onto the Defense 
Dept. budget. 

This week, the Dow-Jones average 
was at 626—up only slightly from about 
where it was before the summit talks. 
And most defense stocks, which got a 
big boost when the talks collapsed, 
have lost a good part of their price 
gains. In fact, investor sentiment toward 
defense stocks has shifted markedly 
since the beginning of the year. Shares 
of most of the major defense con- 
tractors are now selling well below 
their 1959 highs. Even the most pop- 
ular of the Pentagon’s suppliers— 
lhiokol Chemical, for one—were un- 
able to stage a sustained rally after the 
summit debacle. 

* Up, Then Down—A long list of de- 
fense-oriented issues, from Aerojet-Gen- 
cral and Bendix to Raytheon and 
United Aircraft, did show sharp one- 
week gains ranging from 5 to 14 points. 
But after the shouting died down, they 
were still well below their old highs. 
Moreover, speculators seemed somewhat 
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less enthusiastic about bidding up those 
defense stocks that qualify as “space 
age’”’ favorites. 

As the table above shows, most of 
the really large defense contractors now 
sell at low price-earnings ratios, and in 
some cases the price is low enough to 
give a dividend yield of more than 5%. 
There are exceptions with high P-E 
ratios—companies such as General Elec- 
tric, IBM, Westinghouse, and Sperry 
Rand—but these all get most of their 
income from civilian sources. 
¢ Earlier Skepticism—This isn’t the 
first time that investors have had sec- 
ond thoughts about the defense stocks. 
Before Korea, they were never really 
regarded as suitable for long-term in- 
vestment, according to A. J. Catapano, 
who watches the defense group for 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc. But with Korea and a rise in de- 
fense spending, investors started buying 
shares of the major munitions ma‘- 
CTs. 

From mid-1953 to the end of 1956, 
Catapano says, aircraft stocks were in 
a bull market of their own that went 
up three times more than the general 
market. But beginning with the stretch- 


"Based on latest fiscal year 
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Defense 


out of defense expenditures in 1957, 
the trend reversed itself; both aircraft 
and electronic stocks slipped badly. 

¢ Sputnik’s Impact—Then, with the 
launching of the first Sputnik in the fall 
of 1957, a real rush into defense shares 
began. Investors snapped up manu- 
facturers of airframes and electronic 
gear for the military. Through the 
great 1958-59 bull market the elec- 
tronics companies—which sell a major 
part of their output to the armed forces 
—outperformed every other important 
stock group, with an increase three 
times bigger than that of the market 
as a whole. 

One highlight was an offering of 
1-million shares of Transitron Elec- 
tronic Corp. last December. Investors 
paid $36 a share for Transitron—better 
than 30 times the earnings expected 
this year. Since then, Transitron has 
sold as high as $52; it currently trades 
at about $49. 
¢ Tumaround—But since the beginning 
of 1960, defense shares have been hard 
hit. This was due partly to what Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, called “liquida- 
tion of inflation psychology,” partly to 
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STRIKING 


BOSTITCH B12 STANDARD 
DESK STAPLER 


If you choose desk accessories 
with an eye to looks as well as 
to function, the Bostitch B12 
Standard Stapler should merit 
your interest. 

You can see this is no ordi- 
nary stapler. The designer’s 
touch is evident in its clean, ex- 
ecutive appearance. Perform- 
ance sets it apart, too. You can 
set it to pin temporarily—or 
fasten permanently. 

See the executive Bostitch 
Bi2 Standard Stapler, in hand- 
some gray or black and gleam- 
ing chrome... 


AT YOUR STATIONER’S 


Fasten it better and faster with 


som" 


AND sT 





446 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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widespread feeling that the thaw in the 
cold war would eventually lower defense 
spending. 

This change affected the entire de- 
fense list—including the glamorous elec- 
tronics group. Compared with last Jan- 
uary, Thiokol, at about $41, is 20 points 
below its high; Marquardt Corp. ($23) 
is selling at little more than half its 
price then; Lockheed ($22) is off about 
10 points, partly because of troubles 
with its civilian Electra plane. 
¢ New Crisis—This time, cutbacks in 
defense spending aren’t to blame. Se- 
lective speedups are considered likely in 
crucial programs and some specialties, 
such as infrared and crvyogenics. But 
inalysts say investors are beginning to 
look much more critically at the profit- 
ability of large-scale defense spending. 
As a result, thev are not buying blindly 
on word of a Pentagon contract award. 

Profit margins in defense contracting 
have alwavs been notoriously low. 
Goodbody & Co. says they average un- 
der 2% of sales (after taxes) in re- 
search and development projects. In 
production contracts, they run some- 
what higher—from 4% to 5%. But 
there’s always the threat that Washing- 
ton will decide too much monev is be- 
ing made and renegotiate. 
¢ For Safety, Diversify—Many major 
defense contractors have recognized the 
need to diversify into civilian activi- 
ties that will cushion profits against 
contract cancellations and other haz- 
ards. For instance, General Dynamics 
last vear merged with Material Service 
Corp., a large Chicago-based building 
supply outfit. Analysts estimate that 
Material Service accounts for 20% to 
25% of GD’s net income, though it 
brings in only about 7% of over-all 
sales. Frank Pace, Jr., GD’s chairman, 
calls this merger “a long stride toward 
meeting the goal of balancing earnings 
from commercial ventures with earnings 
from ‘‘defense” and adds that further 
steps are to be expected “through acqui- 
sition if it is available to us.” 

Other defense companies are on the 
same trail. Lockheed has a 22.4% stake 
in Pacific Finance Corp. that last year 
gave it $774,000 in dividends—equiva- 
lent to a 14.2% return on its invest- 
ment. Recently it bought Puget Sound 
Bridge & Drv Dock Co., which draws 
more than half its business from civil- 
ian sources. In addition, Lockheed has 
branched out of its traditional baili- 
wick—airframes—into military electron- 
ics. And Grumman Aircraft, which 
earned only 1.7% on sales in 1959, 
is building small boats and_ truck 
bodies. 

e Wait and See—Despite these moves 
to build profitability, the attitude of 
many Wall Street analvsts about buy- 
ing these stocks is still “wait and see.” 
One investment advisory service, Argus 
Research Corp., says that “the more or 


less indiscriminate strength that has 
come to some of the aircraft, missile. 
and space issues might be looked 
upon as an opportunity to switch out 
of some of the issues in this group, 
where prospects of more defense busi- 
ness seem unlikely to offset various 
negative factors.” 

On its “sell” list, Argus has Boeing, 
Chance Vought, Douglas, General 
Dynamics, Lockheed, Marquardt, and 
Raytheon. “We would look with mor 
favor,” savs Argus “on Aerojet-General. 
Martin, North American, and Thiokol.” 


But, it recommends “‘a degree of cau- 


tion . in chasing these issues.”’ 
e Bouncier View—Not all Wall Street 
soothsavers ire this conservative 


“There’s still plenty of sex left,” says a 
senior analvst at a big wire house. He 
points to Ginannini Controls (trading 
at 57), Cubic (62), and Loral Electron- 
ics (59) as examples of smaller elec- 
tronics companies with big military 
business that are hot favorites. ‘Too 
much emphasis is being put on the trou- 
bles of a few airframe manufacturers,” 
he adds. ““There’s plenty of gold to be 
had in the Pentagon; vou just have to 
know where to look.” 

Dean Witter & Co. takes a some- 
what similar slant. The big San Fran- 
cisco investment banking house feels 
that the summit collapse could revive 
or accelerate three important programs 

e The Armv’s Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile missile. This would benefit 
Douglas Aircraft—as would an increase 
in procurement of Military Air Trans- 
port Service planes. 

¢ The Navy's nuclear-powered car- 
riers and  nuclear-powered, missile- 
launching cruisers and submarines 

¢ The Air Force’s B-70—the heavy 
bomber designed to fly more than 2,000 
mph., which could be a prototype for a 
supersonic commercial airliner. North 
American, hard hit by cancellation of 
B-70 development last year, would be 
boosted by its reinstatement. 
¢ Other Pets—Dean Witter also points 
out that ICBM, satellite, and space 
programs are “almost certain to be ac- 
celerated.” It continues: “These proj- 
ects have already been increased 30% 
in the fiscal 1961 budget to $4.2-bil- 
lion. . . . Though it is far too early to 
make any estimate of the impact of 
additional funding for these programs 
on any individual company, the major 
participants clearly appear favored.” 
Witter names General Dynamics, Mar- 
tin, Lockheed, Boeing, McDonnell, and 
North American 

Between the pessimists and the opti- 
mists, there’s a clear division of opinion 
in the stock market over the merits of 
investing in defense. So far, with many 
of the leading munitions makers slump- 
ing far below 1960 highs, the response 
of investors has plainly been cau- 
tious. END 
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YOU CAN PACK ALMOST ANYTHING \V!)!i BOSTITCH 
STAPLING AND DO IT FASTER, CHEAPER OR MORE 


EFFICIENTLY sc tse pucrses wi 


neater, more secure, and less subject to pilferage than 
with other methods. A change to Bostitch may result in 
delivering your product to your customers in better con- 
dition, saving the annoyance of arrival damage, too. 


This is why a little time spent with the Bostitch Economy 
Man—one of 350 in U.S. and Canadian cities—is time 
that can pay you big dividends. He can furnish you with 





Boats are shipped in stapled corrugated con- 
tainers. Takes half as long as with nailed crates. 
Reduced weight cuts freight costs. 





Lawn sprinklers are packed 300 an hour, 
three times as fast as with tape. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


i ee ae AND STAP 





Live fish are packed in stapled liners 


and containers, three times faster 


than with former method. 


just the right staple and stapler for each job because he’s 
backed by over 200 kinds of staples and 800 types of 
stapling machines. 


See how Bostitch in the shipping room can benefit your 
business. Look up “Bostitch” in your phone book and 
call your Bostitch Economy Man. Or write for your free 
copy of “20 Shipping Room Fastening Jobs.” Bostitch, 
446 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. 1. 






65-pound ejector pumps travel safely in cartons 
made up and sealed with Bostitch staples. 





Gas heaters are shipped in staple- 
Les closed cartons, saves 40 per cent in 
labor costs over glue and tape. 











F40-24 
4,000-Ib 
capacity 






F50-24 
5,000-lb 
capacity 


tans eee 


rere 


..- power for a growing world 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


. .. about Curtiss-Wright, 
expansion by New York City 
banks, central banking study. 


Insiders say that T. Roland Berner, 
who engineered Roy T. Hurley’s ouster 
as chairman and president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and took over the chair- 
manship himself, plans to resuscitate 
the company on his own hook. He will 
not appoint a president until this pri- 
mary job is completed, which may 
“take a year or two.” 


The New York Stock Exchange is 
still harping at its members to watch 
out for market operators who order 
securities for which they don’t intend 
to pay. NYSE says that members 
should get “adequate references” and 
check them carefully before “large 
orders for new customers are accepted 
and entered.” 


Immediate expansion moves by New 
York City banks are expected when 
New York’s new banking law, permit- 
ting them to go to the suburbs, goes 
into effect July 1. The banks had said 
they would take their time before mak- 
ing any suburban bank acquisitions or 
mergers, but suburban bank moves have 
got everyone in the race. 


Richard L. Rosenthal, whose Utilities 
& Industries Corp. has some $31.6- 
million on hand for diversification, 
quickly scotched rumors that his first 
acquisition might be Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. Rosenthal admits 
that U&L has close to 10,000 Mallin- 
ckrodt “A” nonvoting shares. But he 
Says these represent a “temporary 1in- 
vestment only.” 


Ihe Federal Reserve is readying a 
document that it hopes will stand as the 
definitive work on central banking. 
The study, which was prompted by a 
questionnaire sent by the Commission 
of Money & Credit will probably be 
out late this year. 


An aggressive Boston-based invest- 
ment group, B. C. Morton, is moving 
deeper into the mutual fund industry. 
Its business as a savings and loan broker 
tailed off after the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board limited the amount of 
brokered loans an S&L could hold. It’s 
expected that Morton soon will become 
co-underwriter of the shares of Peoples 
Securities Corp., a $6-million growth 
stock fund. Morton also has acquired 
an equity interest in A. S. Karasick & 
Co., Peoples Securities’ investment 
managers. 








Power, balance and weight distribu- 
tion to climb steep grades ® Roller 
channel steel masts for smooth, fast 
lifting @ Simple, ‘‘easy-to-turn"’ steer- 
ing, one-lever gear shift ®@ Pivoted 
steer axle for smoother riding, posi- 
tive traction @ Comfortably wide, 


adjustable, ventilated-cushion seat 
@ Positive, safe braking — two 
systems. 








economy 


Substantial fuel savings with new 
POWER-CRATER engine ® Replace- 
able wet cylinder liners in engine 
save time and money ® Easy service- 
ability — clutch change in only 30 
minutes, counterweight quickly re- 
moved ®@ Solid 2” x 5” bar-steel, 
heavy-duty frame ®@ Optional trans- 
missions —- standard or POWER- 
SHIFT drive. 

Let your dealer show you how 
new F series trucks do more, save 
more. Send for new bulletin 
BU-6490. Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER-CRATER and POWER-SHIFT 
are Allis-Chalmers trademarks 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


...power for a growing world 


8H-1438 
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Lhis time...out of stock! Next time...out of mind! 


Pity the poor salesman! Arthur’s one of the best— 
and he’s got a great line, too. Yet he’s losing his 
customers fast! 

Arthur’s company, you see, makes many products 
and has many branches. Catalogue item #436 may 
not move much in Los Angeles or Dallas, but in 
Arthur’s territory it’s hot. Trouble is, the home 
office doesn’t seem to realize it. Shipments are slow 
and sporadic. Customers complain. And sooner or 
later they take their business to competition. 


Here’s a situation that could have been prevented 
with Automatic Keysort Data Processing. With 
Automatic Keysort, the home office could have had 
daily information on sales in every branch...would 
have been equipped for fast, complete analysis of 
these figures. Knowing what was being sold where 


—and the state of each branch’s inventory —man- 
agement could have moved fast to supply Arthur 
with what he needed and insure a profitable return 
for all concerned. 


Automatic Keysort’s easy-to-use machines and 
punched cards require no specialized personnel, no 
restrictive procedures. Designed to fit your busi- 
ness as it stands and as it grows, Keysort will give 
you all the fast, accurate information you need for 
modern management control of every operation. 
And at remarkably low cost. 


To learn more about Automatic Keysort Data 
Processing, call your nearby Royal McBee Data 
Processing Representative, or write Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y¥. for brochure S-500. 


ROYAL MCBEE - data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS 


IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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In Washington 


New Census Bureau Figures Revise 


Previous Estimates of Housing Starts 


On the basis of new Census Bureau estimates, the 
Commerce Dept. reported this week that nonfarm 
housing starts for the first four months of this year have 
fallen 21.5% behind starts for the same period last year. 
Previous computations had put the decline at 17.6%. 

A Census Bureau revision of the old statistical series 
on housing starts—in the works for some time (BW— 
Jan.23’60,p20)—increases last year's nonfarm starts by 
152,400 units to a revised total of 1,530,900. This is a 
step-up of 11% over the previous estimate of 1,378,500 for 
1959. Much of the increase reflects better field data 
obtained by the Census Bureau since it took over the 
housing series last July. But part of the rise results from 
a redefinition of housing units. 

For the first four months of 1959, the revised statistics 
increase housing starts by 36,200 to 480,900. This year, 
for the January-April period, the revision adds 16,300 
starts to 377,300. 

Improved field data were available in making the pre- 
viously reported estimates of starts for the first four 
months of this year. That means that the increase of 
16,300 starts for the period can be attributed to the new 
definition of a housing unit and to more complete cover- 
age of construction formerly excluded. A housing unit as 
now defined is a single room or group of rooms intended 
for occupancy by a family, a group of unrelated persons, 
or a person living alone. 

This definition does not include group quarters, such as 
dormitories, nurses’ homes, and rooming houses, nor does 
it include transient accommodations. 

The new Census Bureau series on housing also provides 
figures on new farm homes. For 1959, estimated farm 
home starts add 28,200 units to the nonfarm total, for a 
gross national figure of 1,553,100. This total is 174,600, or 
nearly 13%, higher than the old 1959 nonfarm estimate. 

More complete coverage based on better data accounts 
for most of the difference between the old and new 
series, the Census Bureau says. Of the 13% over-all in- 
crease in last year’s total, for example, bureau officials 
estimate that only about 24% reflects changes in defini- 
tion. 


FCC Gives Up Hope of Getting Military 
To Give Up Some VHF TV Channels 


The Federal Communications Commission has just 
about written off chances of getting any VHF television 
channels away from the military for establishment of 
more civilian stations. FCC has offered to swap some 
unused UHF channels. 

Negotiations between FCC and the Pentagon have 
reached a stalemate, and a report expected within the 
next few weeks will end the effort. FCC Chmn. 
Frederick C. Ford recently told a Senate subcommittee 
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the outlook was “bleak.” And last week Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, said shifting of mili- 
tary radio-I'V frequencies would be expensive in terms 
of new equipment and “a blow to defense readiness.” 

Failure of the negotiations will spur other efforts 
to expand civilian TV. The Senate will consider legis: 
lation requiring all new T'V sets to be equipped to receive 
UHF broadcasts as well as VHF as a spur to new T'V 
stations in the higher bands. A renewed effort also 
can be expected on squeezing new stations into cities with 
only one or two TV stations by reducing the mileage 
separation between stations. 

The report to be issued by the negotiating committee 
may include estimates of how much new equipment 
would be needed to effectuate a channel swap and what 
the cost to the taxpayer would be. 


North American Aviation Selected 
By NASA to Develop Rocket Engine 


The National Aeronautics & Space Administration 
this week selected North American Aviation’s Rocket- 
dyne Div. over four other companies to develop a new 
200,000-Ib. thrust rocket engine. 

It is estimated that it will take about three years to 
develop the engine at a cost of about $44-million. Some 
$8-million is programed for the project in the 196] 
budget. 

The liquid hydrogen fueled rockets will be clustered 
in two and four combinations as upper stages for the big 
1.5-million-Ib. thrust Saturn engine. They will make it 
possible to put 20-ton payloads in earth orbits or send 
9- to 10-ton loads to the moon. 


Post Office Plans to Restrict 
Size and Shape of Mail It Handles 


Starting the end of next year, the Post Office will refuse 
to handle some shapes of envelopes in first- and third- 
class mail. The restrictions are necessary because of the 
increasing mechanization of Post Office operations. 

The long lead-time before the proposed rules go into 
effect will give envelope makers and large-volume users 
time to adjust. 

Here’s what the rules call for on first- and third-class 
mail: 

¢ Minimum size mail that will be accepted is 3 in. 
by 4.25 in. 

* All envelopes must be rectangular, with a length- 
width ratio of 1.414 to 1 or more. (Squares, octagons, and 
irregular shapes are out, for instance, but long slim-jim 
shapes are fine.) 

In addition, third-class mailers will be prohibited from 
putting envelopes with unsealed edges into the mail. 
This would affect double postcards, many of which are 
now stapled or bound only at one edge, and some users 
have objected to the rule. 

Once these first regulations are adopted, the Post 
Office may consider other restrictions that would bar 
lightweight mail that flutters off conveyor belts and three- 
dimensional greeting cards. 
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You can’t buy 
any fleet car for less 
... Unless 
it’s a lot less car! 


It’s no news to price-conscious fleet 
buyers that most Chevrolet models— 
6’s and V8’s together—are lower 
priced than comparable models of 
other popular makes, based on man- 
ufacturers’ suggested retail prices. 
But price alone is only one practical 
reason why you’re sure to do better by 
your fleet dollars with America’s top- 
selling fleet car.* For no other low- 
priced car gives you so many dollar- 
saving advances that don’t cost a 
penny extra—like a positive-shift 
starter on every engine to eliminate 
gas-wasting false starts, or precision- 
balanced wheels and tires for longer 


Bel Air 2-Door Sedan 


tread life. And nobody else in Chevy’s 
field gives you so many refinements 
—like long-lived acrylic lacquer fin- 
ish or Safety Plate Glass in every 
window—that pay off at trade-in 
time. Your dealer’s got a long list of 
practical fleet features you can’t get 
in any other low-priced car—and 
right now he’s got the models in 
stock to make the gettin’ real good! 





HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS— 
Standard on all of Chevy’s pop- 
ular engines, they’re oil-hushed for 
quieter performance. And you can 
forget about tappet adjustments. 


MORE USABLE LUGGAGE SPACE— 
Over 22% more than Chevy’s 
nearest competitor. And the deck 
lid is a foot and a half wider, for 
easier loading. 


The car America likes to do business with! 


PRECISION-BALANCED WHEELS AND 
TIRES— Y ou pay extra for this tire- 
saving service on other makes. 


HIGHER ENTRANCE HEIGHT— 
Chevy’s door height is up to 3.1 
inches higher than other low- 
priced sedans. 


READILY AVAILABLE REPLACEMENT 
PARTS—No other car backs up its 
dealers with such a widespread 
network of warehouses for distrib- 
uting spare parts. This means less 
downtime, lower maintenance 
costs for fleet users. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Latest annual registration count 
by R. L. Polk & Co. shows 39.26% 
of sales to fleet buyers of 20 or more 
units were Chevrolets—more than 
any other make. 
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urkey Starts to Clean Up 


U.S., relieved that Turkish 
anchor of defense chain remains 
safe, recognizes new regime; in- 
ternal retrenchment may reduce 
imports from U.S. 


The U.S. government this week 
quietly recognized the Turkish regime 
that came to power in a swift military 
coup last week. Washington is relieved 
that the almost bloodless “‘palace revo- 
lution” replacing Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes was brought off by leaders 
friendly to the U.S. Turkey is a major 
ally and the anchor of the Southern 
Tier defense chain that runs from the 
Bosphorus through Iran to Pakistan. 

The new government, headed by 
Gen. Cemal Gursel, is not likely to 
change its pro-Western, anti-Com- 
munist foreign policy while cleaning up 
internal political and economic disor- 
ders. Washington is encouraged by the 
topnotch people Gursel has gathered 
about him to form a transition govern- 
ment—mainly non-party intellectuals, 
including university professors, lawyers, 
professional government officials, and 
“eggheads” from within the Army of- 
ficer corps. 
¢ Retrenchment — Economically, — the 
new government is expected to head 
into a period of retrenchment. Sales of 
U.S. exported goods will probably be 
limited to essential equipment to keep 
economic development projects going, 
and there will be little commercial ac- 
tivity until bank accounts are scruti- 
nized and straightened out. The gov- 
ernment will try to keep a tight rein on 
imports until foreign exchange reserves 
are rebuilt. 

At midweek, exposure of corruption 
and graft within the Menderes regime 
began. Observers say most U.S. com- 
panies have kept their skirts clean in 
dealing with the Menderes government 
and probably will not be involved. 

Also in the wind is a currency de- 

valuation to counteract inflation. The 
present official rate is 2.8 ‘Turkish 
pounds to the dollar, but inflation has 
driven real value down to 10 to one 
or more. 
* Political Moves—Politically, Gursel 
has released from prison most of Men- 
deres’ political prisoners, and has re- 
moved many restrictions on freedom of 
the press and other civil liberties. Mid 
dle East observers doubt elections will 
come off as soon as Gursel indicates, 
however. The Turkish Army has a his- 
tory of staying out of politics—but when 
it comes in, it stays a long time. 

After its first cabinet meeting this 
week, the provisional government 
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STUDENTS who helped spark Turkish coup celebrate overthrow of Menderes regime. 


banned “‘all party activities, with the 
aim of preventing all discussions and 
struggles between brothers which might 
create angry incidents.” This was in- 
terpreted as a move to prevent counter- 
revolutionary attempts. 

¢ Big Question—The new government 
presently has the support of the Army, 
university faculties and students (who 
instigated the coup with a month of 
demonstrations and agitation), and the 
urban business community, which suf- 
fered from Menderes’ economic poli- 
cies. 

lhe big question mark is the attitude 
of the farmers who were Menderes’ main 
support. Menderes won their loyalty 
by large subsidies of grain and by abro- 
gating anticlerical laws, building mos- 
ques, and restoring the prestige of the 
Moslem clergy 

The government has 
aroused rural Moslem hostility bv stat- 
ing that the constitution now. being 
drafted would ban exploitation of 1 
ligious sentiments for political purposes 
and would call for separation of state 
and church. These rural elements, how- 
ever, are not organized well enough to 
put up strong opposition. 

Although the major cause behind the 
Army's coup was corruption and ty 
ranny, economic hardships played a large 
part. Menderes’ sometimes overly ambi 
tious and unproductive projects—such 
as building a new Istanbul—drained the 
treasury, piled up foreign debt, often 
threatened national bankruptcy. Only 
massive U.S. aid and West European 
credit facilities kept the country going 
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Menderes’ efforts to realize his am- 
bitious economy schemes forced strict 
austerity on the people, and at the same 
time caused acute inflation. Imports 
of industrial materials and equipment 
were banned for a lack of foreign cur 
rency. Even coffee imports were cut 
Turks went without a sip of their be- 
loved thick coffee for months—as did 
those who patronized the Istanbul Hil- 
ton Hotel. 
¢ Aid Bid—Washington expects a bid 
for substantial additional foreign aid- 
but hopes it will be better used than 
under Menderes. Some of it, if forth- 
coming, may go into paying off foreign 
debts, including about $50-million 
owed U.S. companies—mainly oil com- 
panies. ‘Total debt owed to foreigners 
comes to nearly $500-million. 

The new administration, backed by 
the traditionally anti-Russian Army, will 
undoubtedly stop any of the dealings 
with Soviet bloc countries, including 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany such 
as Menderes is reported to have had 
Soviet economic aid, which Menderes 
was considering, seems most likely) 
now. 

Turkey is the sixth Middle Eastern, 
Moslem country—after Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, Sudan, and Pakistan—to throw out 
a corrupt government and replace it 
with an essentially military rule. Mid- 
dle East experts this week are hoping 
that the new Turkish government will 
keep its promise to restore democratic 
government, and perhaps set an ex 
ample for neighbors still under military 
rule. END 
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Vigorous, Young Opportunity-land for Industry 


Tue Typicat Soutn Caroutina WorkKeER is 
equipped to help you find greater net profits. 
He’s healthy, vigorous, capable... and 
he’s less than 27 years old. By tradition, he’s 
an individualist, interested in delivering “‘a 
day’s work for a day’s pay.” 

The adaptability and enthusiasm of South 
Carolina workers is helping new industries 
of every type reach peak production in a 
hurry. For example, records of one manu- 
facturer show that a machine, completed in 
86 minutes in a plant located elsewhere, is 
produced in 58 minutes in South Carolina. 
And the manager of another concern reports 


South Carolina personne! at full skill in less 
than half the time allotted for training. . . 
operation at a profit in just seven months, 
instead of the anticipated eighteen. 

Add South Carolina’s other advantages 
for industry, and it’s no wonder far-sighted 
business leaders everywhere are looking to 
South Carolina...the vigorous young 
opportunity-land for industry. 

° . ro 7 

Write or call W. W. Harper, Director, State 
Development Board, Dept. BW’-660, Columbia, 
S. C. (Phone POplar 5-2912) for free booklet, 
**South Carolina on the March.” 


South Carolina also offers: 
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An abundance of pure water 
and other resources 


Asound, stable government 
friendly to industry. 
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Modern ports, airports, 
railways, and highways. 


For Greater Net Profits... Investigate South Carolina 


Temperate climate for low 
construction and operation cost. 
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British Plane Makers Regroup 


Under prodding of Ministry of Aviation, 30 aircraft 
and engine manufacturers have been reshuffled into five 
major groups. The goal: to snag more foreign orders. 


By its own diagnosis, Britain’s aircraft 
industry has not been in the best of 
health. With few military contracts, 
too much U.S. competition, and too 
many companies duplicating develop- 
ment work, the industry's export sales 
have slowed down. And exports account 
for roughly half the industry's annual 
sales. The only bright spot in the ex- 
port picture is the sharp upturn in 
engine orders (chart). 

Yet, after repeated prodding by Min- 
ister of Aviation Duncan Sandys, the 
industry now is reluctantly taking its 
medicine and is beginning to look 
healthier. The main dose: a wholesale 
reshuffling of 24 aircraft and six engine 
companies into five major groups—three, 
if you don’t count the engine makers. 
Through these mergers, the industry 
hopes to coordinate its new projects 
and sales efforts. 
¢ Rival Groups—Last week, as a final 
touch, Lord Portal, formerly chairman 
of British Aluminium, took charge of 
newly formed British Aircraft Corp. 
BAC is a holding company linking to- 
gether Vickers-Armstrongs, English 
Electric, Bristol’s Airplane Div., and 
Hunting Percival Aircraft. As the other 
main aircraft group, Hawker Siddeley 
earlier this year became kingpin in a 
merger of De Havilland, Blackburn, 
A. V. Roe, Armstrong Siddeley, and 
Folland. 

Almost as important to the industrv’s 

future is the tie-up of Saunders-Roe, 
Fairey Aviation, Bristol’s Helicopter 
Div., and Westland Aircraft. Under 
Westland’s wing, this third group will 
concentrate on the stranger birds—heli- 
copters, the Hovercraft (which uses air 
jets to ride over water), and vertical 
take-off planes. 
* New Goal—The industry is taking 
aim at a high sales target-—20% of new 
orders worldwide (largely excluding 
Communist countries). Its present 
share is estimated at less than 10%. 

Since commercial jets came into full- 
scale service in 1958, Britain has sold 
or has orders for 100. By contrast, U.S. 
companies have orders for zbout 438. 
In the lucrative field of small, short-hop 
business planes, Britain has almost no 
entries. 

Thus, Britain hopes to improve its 
position as a poor second to the U.S. 
(excluding the Soviet Union). In doing 
80, it would like to crack the rich U.S. 
market, as the French Caravelle has in 
the short-to-medium range jet field 
(BW—Feb.20'60,p30). ‘Though the tur- 
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boprop Vickers Viscount found a cus- 
tomer in Capital Airlines, British jets 
to date has found no U.S. markets. 

¢ Government Support—By regrouping, 
the British companies expect to get 
more government financial support. 
While U.S. companies have depended 
on the government for about 50% of 
their orders (military aircraft and mis 
siles), British companies could count 
on only 50%. 

British producers do have some gov- 
ernment backing. For instance, of $1 
turboprop Bristol Britannias sold, 56 
have gone to the RAF and government 
subsidized British Overseas Airways 
Corp. Bevond that, the industry last 
year was partly cushioned by $434- 
million that the government budgeted 
for aircraft and missile research and de- 
velopment. The industry is talking 
hopefully about government support of 
between $1.2-billion to $1.5-billion for 
the next few vears. 

Until recently, the industry, a $1.6- 
billion business emploving 200,000 
workers, could well live off its past suc- 
cesses. After strengthening structural 
weaknesses in its Comet jet, De Havil- 
land sold 48 of the Comet IV model. 
Vickers totted up about $450-million 
from its sales of 410 Viscounts. Engine 
sales have been high, too. 
¢ Serious Blows—Then, in 1957, the 
government virtually ended contracts 
for manned aircraft. ‘The industry im- 
mediately lost one advantage: govern- 
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ment-financed development of military 
planes that could be converted to com- 
mercial use. 

Next came the impact of the success 
of the U.S. aircraft industry in selling 
jets. Britain had hoped to capitalize on 
its head start in turboprops during the 
interval when airlines were switching 
from piston-engined planes to pure jets. 
But while developing turboprops such 
as the Lockheed Ele-tra, the U.S. 
skipped ahead into the jet race, first 
with the Boeing 707, then with the 
Douglas DC-8. 

In addition, the U.S. filled gaps in 
its jet fleets by joining with France. 
While Britain laid plans for short-and- 
medium range jets, which the U.S. as 
vet did not have, Douglas signed an 
agreement to sell French Caravelles. 
The British generally had refused such 
links. U.S. manufacturers also ex- 
panded licensing agreements with vari- 
ous West European producers, includ- 
ing the West Germans. 
¢ Quick Change—After last October's 
clection in Britain, the industry saw 
real changes in the wind. They came 
quickly. The old Ministry of Supply 
was converted into the Ministry of 
Aviation, and its head, Duncan Sandvs, 
told the industry, in effect: Group to- 
gether, or you won’t win government 
support—or even sympathy. 

In some cases, the industry leaders 
had less incentive to regroup than 
would U.S. companies under similar 
conditions. For many years, the big 
British companies had been diversify- 
ing, with aircraft only a portion of 
their total sales. The Vickers group, en- 
compassing 62 companies, for example, 
last year had aircraft sales of $115- 
million. But with shipbuilding, steel 
products, and machinery sales added in, 
the sales total was $434-million. 

Even with its reorganization over the 
past six months, the industry won’t 
unscramble its affairs all that quickly. 
There are some 38 major aircraft fac- 
tories and shops spread from southern 
England to Scotland. Duplication of 
machining equipment and research fa- 
cilities will have to be eliminated. 
¢ Immediate Outlook—At the same 
time, the industry is debating the sales 
outlook for several planes now on draw- 
ing boards or in early production. De 
Havilland’s DH 121 medium-range jet 
won’t be in service until late 1963— 
and to date only British European Air- 
wavs has ordered it. Besides, Vickers 
is blueprinting a medium-range VC 11. 

On top of that, the Vickers VC 10, 
designed as a competitor to U.S. long- 
range jets, won’t be delivered until 
1963. BOAC is the only customer so 
far. Even worse, by the time the VC 
10 is airborne, U.S. companies will 
have modified existiug jets to include 
most of the same design advantages in- 
corporated in the Vickers jet. END 
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In Business Abroad 





IBM Breaks Ground in West Berlin 


For Electronic Data Processing Center 


Despite the summit talk failure and a possible crisis 
over Berlin, International Business Machines Corp. is 
going ahead with plans to build an electronic data process- 
ing center and office building in West Berlin. 

Last week, Arthur K. Watson, president of IBM World 
Trade Corp., and Willy Brandt, mayor of West Berlin, 
officiated at ground-breaking ceremonies (picture). The 
nine-story building will rise on Ernst Reuter Plaza, a 
planned “show-place” development. It is scheduled for 
completion next October, at a cost of $2-million. 

The reason IBM is building in Berlin now, Watson 
said, “is due to my sound conviction that the future of 
Berlin is closely linked with the future of Western 
Europe.” He added that IBM is not building for senti- 
ment, but for sound business reasons and pointed to 
economic prosperity in both West Berlin and West 
Germany. 

e s * 


Jaguar Gets New Plant Facilities 
By Acquiring Britain’s Daimler Co. 


Jaguar Cars, Ltd., this week bought another automo- 
bile producer, Daimler Co. (not Daimler-Benz of West 
Germany), from Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., for 
a reported $9.8-million. 

Jaguar acquired Daimler to get a 1-million-sq.-ft. fac- 
tory near the present Jaguar plant in Coventry. ‘The 
government recently refused Jaguar permission to expand 
there. In common with other automotive producers, it 
was directed to a “distressed area” well away from tradi- 
tional automotive centers. 

Jaguar built 20,000 cars last year and is believed to 
have expanded production to over 450 vehicles a week 
recently. Profits have risen over 400% to $8.4-million 
in the last four years. 

Daimler, which produces buses and military vehicles 
as well as cars, was running at a loss until two vears ago. 
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Even with the success of a new sports model, it was a 
“prestige” car rather than a moneymaker for Birmingham 
Small Arms. 
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India Will Add 1-Million-Ton Capacity 


To Refine Crude Imported From Russia 


India has decided to build a 1-million-ton oil refinery 
to refine crude imported from Russia. The proposed 
facility, the third such in the public sector, will go into 
production during the third Five-Year Plan, probably in 
1962. 

Negotiations between India and Russia covering details 
of importing Russian crude oil are nearly complete. ‘The 
Indian government may also ask the Soviets to help build 
the proposed refinery. Russia and Rumania are already 
assisting in the construction of two other state-owned 
refineries. 
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$32-Million Deal Including Alcoa 
May Bring Aluminum Plant to Brazil 


Aluminum Co. of America and the Hanna interests are 
reported working on a $32-million three way deal with a 
Brazilian firm, Alberto Byington, to construct an alumi- 
num refining plant in the state of Minas Geraes. 

Subject to Brazilian government approval, the plant 
will be built on a bauxite property owned by Byington 
near Pocos de Caldas. If the plan goes through, the plant 
will triple Brazil’s present aluminum capacity of about 
10,000 tons per year. 

Byington also has projects for building up to three 
hydroelectric plants on the Rio Pardo river to furnish 
power. 

* . e 


Refining of Russian Crude in Cuba 
Threatens to Glut Current Oil Market 


In Cuba, three outside oil companies—Esso, “l'exaco, 
and Shell—will begin refining imported Russian oil next 
month, according to Cuban officials. A spokesman for 
one of the three oil companies says it’s still “under dis- 
cussion.” 

The Cuban Petroleum Institute, the government oil 
agency, says each company will refine about 35,000 bbl. 
per day. If they do, they will glut the present market 
for refined product, which is 60,000 bbl. a day (BW — 
Mav28’60,p143). ‘They will also cut off crude imports 
from Venezuela, their current source. 

Cuban officials savy the move will save Cuba $24- 
million a vear in dollars because they will exchange sugar 
for the Soviet crude under an agreement signed last 


February (BW —Feb.20'60,p47). 


In a separate action, the U.S. government announced 
that it will end a $200,000 technical assistance program 
to Cuba within six months. ‘The aid, which included 
services of nine U.S. technicians, was used to improve 
Cuba’s civil aviation and agriculture 
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YES, TORRINGTON IS AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF KNITTING AND SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES... 
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Pioneer manufacturer of the new A leading producer of 4-row tapered — World’s largest manufacturer of rotary 
Drawn Cup Roller Bearing for simpli- roller bearings specifically designed swaging machines for economical 
fied design and increased efficiency of and engineered for heavy duty appli- chipless machining, newest of which is 
appliance motors, generators, and cations in steel, aluminum and other the versatile Electro-Hydraulic Die 
many other products. metal rolling mill equipment. Closing Swager shown here. 


In these and many other fields throughout the world Torrington is contributing to 


PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
PRECISION 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Serving industry from plants located in the United States, Canada, England, Germany and Italy 











A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


IN 


DUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


Recent Economic Growth = 
The Numbers Game 


If it truly portrayed recent rates of economic 
growth in the United States, the report on em- 
ployment, growth and price levels recently 
issued by the staff of the Joint (Congressional) 
Economic Committee would point up searcely 
less than a national disaster. Among other things, 
it would document impressively Premier Khrushchev’s 
crack that “the capitalist steed the United States is 
riding ... is worn out.” 

One of the major findings of the Joint Committee’s 
staff (in the Eckstein Report, named for its staff di- 
rector Otto Eckstein) is that between 1953 and 1959 
the average rate of growth of physical output in the 
United States was only 2.4 per cent per year. This is 
scarcely more than half the average annual rate of 
growth of 4.6 per cent the staff found to have prevailed 
between 1947 and 1953. 

Happily, however, the report does not reflect 


the basic economic realities. Its finding on relative 


rates of economic growth for the two pe riods is a sta- 


tistical tour de jorce which. by the selection of certain 
figures and certain dates, distorts the record of Ameri- 


cas long-term economic growth. 


Playing The Numbers Game 

By the selection of appropriate starting and terminal 
periods it is possible to document almost any rate of 
economic growth that is desired. The table at the bot- 
tom of this page shows you how this can be done. It will 
also show you how the Eckstein staff worked out its 
The table is built 
different 


The postwar years 1946 through 1959 are 


shocking contrast in growth rates. 
fares between 


like a schedule of airplane 


put 


One runs down the left hand col- 
Put 


axes intersect 


cities, 
down on two axes. 
umn. the other runs across the top ol the table. 
your finger on the point where the two 
and you have the average rate of growth for the period 


covered, 








Starting 
Year 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1946 x 0.1 -19 -12 30 39 
1947 x x 38 18 #41 «49 
1948 x Xx X @1 42 5.3 
1949 Xx Xx x Xx 87 81 
1950 x x x x x 7.4 
1951 x x x x x x 
1952 Xx x x x x x 
| 1953 x x : x x 
1954 x * x Xx xX x 
1955 Xx x x x Xx Xx 
1956 x x x x x x 
1957 x x x x x Xx 
1958 x Xx x Xx Xx x 
1959 Compound rates of growth 


1952 


3.8 
4.6 


ANNUAL AVERAGE GROWTH RATES OF THE U.S. ECONOMY, 1946-1959" 


Percent increases, starting year to terminal year, of GNP in 1954 dollars 


Terminal Year 


1953 1954 1955 956 1957 1958 1959 
3.9 3.2 37 3.6 3.4 2.9 3.2 
4.6 3.7 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.2 3.5 
4.7 3.6 4.3 4.0 3.8 3.1 3.4 
6.0 a4 5.0 4.6 4.2 ES 3.8 
5.1 3.4 4.3 3.9 3.6 2.9 33 
3.9 2.0 3.5 3.2 3.0 ri 2.8 
4.4 i 3.6 3.2 2.9 2.0 2.6 
x -1.6 3.2 2.8 2.6 1.6 2.4 
x X 8.1 5.1 4.0 2.4 a2 
xX X X ray | 2.0 0.5 2.0 
X Xx x x 18 -0.2 2.0 
X X X X X —2.3 2.0 
xX x x X X X 7.0 








Following this procedure, you can find growth rates 
ranging all the way from —2.3 per cent, between 1957 
and 1958, to +8.7 per cent, between 1949 and 1950, 
along with almost any other rate you would choose for 
various years and sequences of several years over the 
postwar period. 

For example, if you want to demonstrate that the 
postwar growth rate through 1953 was less than 4% 
per year, you take off from 1946, include a drop of 0.1 
per cent between 1946 and 1947. and come up with a 
growth rate for the 1946-1953 period of 3.9 per cent. 
But if you want to show it was quite high, you take off 
a year later, from 1947 (which drops out that dismal 
—0O.1 per cent for 1947) and come up with a fine 
growth rate of 4.6 per cent for the 1947-1953 years. 


Statistical Hocus-Pocus 


That’s what the Eckstein staff did. It took off at one 
end from a year when there was just about no growth, 
went to the Korean War boom year of 1953 at the 
other end, and got that average growth rate of 4.6 per 
cent. Then it took off from the Korean War boom year 
of 1953 and ran to the year 1959, when business was 
recovering from a recession and suffered through a 
steel strike of 116 days, to come up with its 2.4 per 
cent growth rate for the second postwar period. As the 
table indicates, by taking off a year later (1954) the 
average growth rate would have become 3.2 per cent, 
and if the take off had been 1949 it would have been 
3.8 per cent. 

There are those who, in nontechnical terms, 
would characterize this as statistical hocus- 
pocus. There are also those who would see in it 
an element of political hocus-pocus, too. This is 
because the years 1947-53, when the Eckstein staff 
found there had been the healthy 4.6 per cent growth 
rate, were roughly years when we had a Democratic 
president. while the anemic growth rate of 2.4 per cent 
it calculated for the subsequent years was for years of 
a Republican presidency. 

Actually it can be shown that the civilian part of our 
economy has had more rapid growth during the Re- 
publican administration than it had during the Demo- 
cratic years. If military expenditures are subtracted 
from the national ouput, the resulting growth rate for 
1953 to 1959 is slightly higher than for 1947 to 1953, 

However, we do not question the bona fides of the 
Eckstein staff. But we do assert that it has pro- 
duced a statistical picture of the postwar growth 
of the American economy which is dangerously 
misleading both at home and abroad. 

Abroad, the report appears to give official documen- 
tation to the propaganda line that the Soviet economy 
is running rings around the U.S. economy in growth, 
and that it is Communism a country should choose if it 
really wants to develop rapidly. Building on a much 
smaller economic base than the U.S.A.. the Soviet 


Union — as well as almost every less advanced nation 


in the world — is bound to show a larger percentage 
increase in output than the U.S.A. But the Eckstein 
staff calculation gives the Communists ammunition 
they don’t deserve. 


Are We Facing A Crisis? 


The contrast drawn by the Joint Committee staff in 
postwar U.S. growth rates suggests that we are facing 
scarcely less than a crisis through paralysis of our 
economic growth which calls for drastic remedies. 
But this. as the full 1947 to 1959 growth record set 
forth in the table makes clear, is very definitely not the 
case. Our over-all postwar rate of growth, as measured 
by the gross national product in physical terms, has 
been 3.5 per cent per year, a rate nearly double the 
long-term growth rate of 2 per cent per year between 
1909 and 1939. In the continuing fluctuations in the 
rate of growth which more or less inevitably charac- 
terize a relatively free economy, we have had some 
downs in recent years. But our economy is now on 
the upbeat again. And at the end of this year, 
the U.S. economic growth rate for the postwar 
period can be expected to be 3.7 per cent per 
year. 

It is extremely important for the United 
States to continue to maintain this rate of eco- 
nomic growth or even to surpass it. Upon this 
effort depends our capacity to meet our defense re- 
quirements without dangerous strain, to provide an 
adequate margin for foreign aid, to improve our own 
productive facilities, and to continue to raise our own 
standard of living. 

How not only to maintain but possibly improve 
upon our postwar pace of economic growth will be the 
subject of strenuous debate in the months ahead. How- 
ever, the debate will have a much better chance of 
being constructive if the postwar growth record is seen 
in proper perspective. To this end one of the first 
things to do is to junk panic rousing statistical por- 
trayals such as that in the Eckstein report. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
VWcGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission ts freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts o] the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 























This is The Center of Industrial America 


No need to cast about for a chance and quiet, with woods and streams, tronic tubes and ceramics, find a 

to have fun with a son... not in quiet towns and fertile farms, just fertile field for their skills. And their 

The Center of Industrial America. far enough away from bustling cities. products swarm over the earth by 
Here a man and his family can There are hundreds of thousands truck, train, ship and plane 

enjoy the good things of life in of workers here, making railroad Add it all up and it totals pleasant 





abundance. Work and play just cars, cotter pins...a host of things. living, here in The Center of In 

minutes from home. Educational Chemists, metallurgists, steelmen dustrial America—well served, and 

opportunities for his children. Peace and shipbuilders. makers of elec- gladly, by the Ohio Edison System 
It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating yo 
plant in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Com 
pany, 43 North novia Akron 8, Ohio; or J. F. Dunlevy 
Pennsylvania Power Co. ). Washington St., New Castle, Pa 
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Ohio Edin System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY . PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO 
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Is color television a good buy today? 


Going into its seventh season with color, RCA—and runners-up Admiral 
and Packard-Bell—say that it is. Their ads sound convincing, and dealer 
demonstrations often prove impressive. 


The question remains: Why are only about 1% (500,000) of America’s 
50-million TV sets in color? 


From your viewpoint (disregarding price for the moment), maybe 
it’s simply lack of discovery. Color television at its best adds an effective 
—almost startingly effective—new dimension to the medium. It doesn’t 
contribute much to a small format, a roundtable panel discussion, for 
instance. But shows big in action and scope—like musical “spectaculars,” 
westerns, and outdoor events, such as Davis Cup tennis, the World Series, 
and college football—are “naturals” for showing in color. 


On top of this, color reproduction has improved in the past few years, 
both at the sending and receiving ends. Today, color quality at its best 
is good—and if you are fortunate, you will get some reproduction that 
vies with the kind of color you see at the movies. 


What’s more, color programs are being expanded by NBC, the sole 
“color” network. (CBS shows a bare scattering of color, and ABC has 
none.) For the 1960-61 TV “season,” about 1,000 hours of color programs 
are planned, as against around 800 for the current season. This amounts 
to something like 15% to 20% of total NBC network time on the air— 
and inaybe 1% at most for CBS. 


An interesting color addition will come on the local scene this fall 
when a number of cities (Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Fort Worth, Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, and Philadelphia) get expanded schedules of local color- 
casts. Incidentally, over 50% of all U.S. TV stations today are equipped 
to handle network color programs, and virtually all viewing areas in the 
country have been brought within the range of color. 


Then why the cool reception on the part of the public? 


Price, of course, has been an obvious drawback. RCA color models 
start at about $500 for a basie set (table model), and go up to about $1,500 
if you want a good piece of furniture, plus electronic accessories like a 
stereo record player. Admiral sets (using an RCA picture tube) start at 
about $600, and a Packard-Bell (also using an RCA tube) costs $800. 


But price isn’t the only negative feature in the color TV picture today. 
These points of caution are made by both TV critics and home viewers alike: 


¢ Reception. Although color TV “at its best” is well worthwhile, recep- 
tion may not be at this peak in your living room, depending on your location 
and other factors. Also, the programs, say the critics, are not uniform— 
some are superior, while others produce such color distortions as unnatural 
flesh tones and odd color contrasts. Moreover, the black-and-white recep- 
tion you get with a color set is apt to be just passable (and this, of course, 
is what you'll be seeing about 90% of the time). 


Besides this, say some experts, color TV needs a more powerful aerial 
in many locations; also, if “ghosts” appear now on your black-and-white 
screen, these are apt to be worse with color. Also, tuning isn’t easy. 


* Service. You can sum up the unpleasant problem of repair and mainte- 
nance by noting that RCA sells a large percentage of its color users a 
90-day service contract for $39.95. If you want to get covered for the first 
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full year, you pay anywhere from $54.95 to $104.50, depending on your 
set and extent of service provided. After the first year, you pay a flat 
$119.50 for 12 months. (There is a one-year warranty on new parts.) 


¢ Fatigue. Black-and-white TV doesn’t hurt the eyes, unless you go for 
extremely long periods without a slight let-up—and the same is true with 
color. But color may disturb certain people who require particular “color 
balances” for comfort. Also, psychologically there is more stress with color; 
it is more intense, and therefore more tiring for some people. 


The future? Color TV appears to be as perfected now as it will be 
for some time to come—at least, that’s RCA’s view. No mechanical changes 
that might outdate a current set are predicted. You might want to wait 
for a look at Japanese-made color TV, which may be available to U.S. 
customers within a year (page 52). 


Been thinking about buying a car in Europe? In addition to several 
well established purchase plans available, new promotional sales “packages”’ 
offered jointly by dealers and air/sea carriers are cropping up. 


Perhaps the best known procedure is to order here and then pick up 
your car in Europe. Buying a car this way may save you several hundred 
dollars on some luxury model foreign cars even after you have paid ship- 
ping charges to the U.S. and duty. You also have use of the car while 
abroad. For example, you can buy a Mercedes Benz 300 SL convertible 
for $8,657 (including shipping) compared with a minimum list price here 
of $11,000. But bear in mind that such a purchase takes considerable 
advance planning (Auto Europe, 25 West 58th St., New York 19). 


Under another plan, offered by KLM’s “ShipSide,” you select a car 
upon arrival at Schiphol Airport, Amsterdam, and later on are assisted 
with shipping. If no arrangements for such a purchase are made prior 
to your trip, you and each member of your family can apply a $500 duty 
exemption to the car (ShipSide Car Delivery, Inc., 609 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17). 


Another new development is the “Atlantic Finance Plan.” Here you 
make a down payment of one-third of the European factory price of the 
car; it’s delivered to you wherever you choose in Europe; and upon your 
return you make monthly payments (Europe by Car, 37 West 57th St., 
New York 19). 


A tip: The American Automobile Assn. has an extensive overseas car 
purchase operation for members that may save you considerable time and 
effort (AAA, 1712 G Street, NW, Washington 6). 


Among “fare-car” plans is one offered by Peugeot. You get a free 
round-trip flight, to Europe and a new Peugeot 403 delivered in Paris for 
the New York price of $2,295. The car will be shipped back to Eastern 
ports at no charge and to other ports for a nominal charge (Cars Overseas, 
Inc., 41-39 38th St., Long Island City, N. Y.). 


Tax break: Under a new law you can deduct medical bills paid for 
parents claimed as dependents, and ignore the rule allowing only amounts 
over 3% of your adjusted gross income. You can deduct up to $5,000, as a 
single taxpayer, or up to $10,000 on a joint return—if both parents are 
dependent. Considerable leeway is allowed in deducting expenses for 
nursing homes and sanitariums. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 4, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Is BURRO CONVEYOR BELT 





The First PERFECTED interwoven coal mine belt! 


Like its namesake, U.S. Burro® Conveyor Belt needs no e) Excellent fastener holding ability, #) perfect trough- 
coddling. It’s tough —all the way through. This ability for easy training, g) lowest cost. 

INTERWOVEN belt has been perfected with the mine 
operator in mind and offers these features: 





This perfected U.S. Burro interwoven coal mining belt 
is ready for you now at your United States Rubber Dis- 
a) Exclusive engineered stretch control, b) any cover tributor. He has the complete line of “U.S.” materials- 
thickness available, ¢) widest operating temperature handling belts. 

range, d) highest edge and lengthwise rip resistance. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 














In Management 


Emotional Strain on Executive Health 
Is Much Overrated, Doctor Says 


Executives are no more prone to stress diseases such 
as heart attacks, high blood pressure, and ulcers than 
other company emplovees, according to Dr. Gerald Gor 
don, chief psychiatrist of F.. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Speaking before the international conference of 
the National Office Management Assn. in Montreal last 
week, Dr. Gordon attacked the idea that there is anv 
unique factor in the executive work situation that would 
cause emotional difficulties 

Dr. Gordon feels that executives must be careful 
not to accept mistaken notions about the cause of stress 
diseases. He savs they should gain a broader under- 
standing of the way such emotions as fear and anger 
play a natural and even healthy role in life. 

“One of our most firmly held delusions,” he said, “is 
that emotional upsets are harmful and that worry is akin 
to taking poison.” 

\s an aid to the health of supervisors and their sub- 
ordinates, executives have a responsibility to keep every- 
one informed of the facts of his performance, according 
to Dr. Gordon. For the supervisor who tries too hard 
not to upset people winds up creating tension, not only 
for them but also for himself. And, Dr. Gordon argues, 
management should not try to do the impossible job of 
making everyone happy All it can do is provide a 
healthy atmosphere where people “can find their own 
salvation.” 

e ee e 


IBM’s New Computer System Manages 
Complete Manufacturing Operation 


International Business Machines, Inc., last week intro- 
duced a system that it says will allow the whole job of 
managing a manufacturing operation to be done by 
electronic data processing equipment. What the system 
does is tie together computer operations that run six 
areas: forecasting, materials planning, inventories, pro- 
duction scheduling, dispatching, and the evaluation 
needed to check on the whole process. This means that 
barring an emergency or equipment failure, an incoming 
order, once translated to a punch card, would automati 
callv be included in the calculations and scheduling that 
control the entire manufacturing process. 

The “Management Operating System,” as it’s called, 
uses no new equipment but is a programing method for 
tving together many computer operations that are already 
widely used in industry. IB\I doesn't expect many 
companies to jump at the whole package at once, but 
wants them to have it in mind when they put in data 
processing equipment to handle one operation or start 
thinking of tving together two functions such as mate- 
rials planning and inventory management. 

Although MOS must be fitted to each application, 
it has been designed on the building-block principle. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 

@ P. 134—Pfaudler Permutit hunts a name 
that won’t twist tongues anywhere. 

@ P. 141—General Electric tries to put its 
Syracuse-area stockholders to work. 








Several types of forecasting methods or inventory con 
trol systems, for example, are available, so that the cus 
tomer can pick the one he favors or that goes most casily 
with any electronic svstems he already has installed in 
his plant. 

IBM anticipates that its major difficulty in selling the 
MOS idea to management is that at this stage in the 
development of computer systems it is sometimes hard 
to relate their cost to definite dollar savings—this is a 
particular problem with something as big and new as 
MOS. But some definite areas of savings have shown 
up already. By leveling out production schedules, the 
system gets greater efficiency from production labor and 
cuts down in-process inventory. The Management Oper- 
ating System also makes it possible to make rapid produc- 
tion changes due to both revised orders and engineering 
modifications. 


Management Briefs 


The Hertz Corp., which is moving its headquarters 
from Chicago to New York next month, has arranged 
a novel inducement to keep the employees who are 
staying behind from quitting before the move is com- 
pleted. For every month of perfect attendance since the 
move was announced last February, the employee gets 
a raffle ticket on a car, mink stole, and other prizes the 
company is providing. 


The ranks of executive consultants who specialize in 
almost every possible service got another enlistee recently 
in New York with the formation of Executives on 
Camera. This outfit concentrates on the job of pre- 
paring executives for the ever increasing number of TV 
and movie cameras thev must face Ihe idea is not 
only that an outside specialist can give professional tips 
but that he is freer than subordinates to correct annoving 
mannerisms that show up on camera 


Fees are based on 
hourly rates or a vearly retainer 


Lon D. Barton, president of Cadillac Associates, Inc., 
Chicago-based executive recruiters, last week let out a 
blast against personnel testing programs, now widely 

> ~ | > d 
used in business. He said thev were “utterly worthless,” 
and he went on to deplore the way executives often are 
“pushed around by a bright young Ph.D.” 


Alfred Bersted was elected president of the \icGraw- 
Edison Co. last week. He succeeded Max McGraw, 77 
the electrical equipment company’s founder and its pres- 
ident for 60 years (BW —Dec.19°59,p126) McGraw 
became chairman of the newly formed executive com- 
mittee. At the same time, Raymond H. Geisecke, treas- 
urer and assistant to the president, was elected executive 
vice-president and treasurer 
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TALK ABOUT TROUBLE-FREE, HIGH SPEED PACKAGING... 


500 CANDIES WRAPPED 





IN 1 MINUTE WITH 
AVISCO CELLOPHANE 





Cellophane is unmatched by any other packaging film Result—total packaging economy. We offer a complete 
for high speed machine performance. The twist wrapping packaging service to assist you and demonstrate how 
of 500 candies a minute is just one example. What Avisco cellophane, plain or printed, will answer your 
makes this possible? Cellophane is rigid and static- requirements better and more economically than 
free. It feeds and forms perfectly. And, when a any other packaging material. Contact us for an 
sealing operation is involved, it seals quickly and appointment with our representative or a selected 
securely. What’s more, cellophane’s sparkling cellophane converter specializing in your field. 
transparency creates greater sales appeal, and its P.S. Avisco cellophane is low in cost. It takes only 
freshness, flavor and aroma retention are superb 15c worth to wrap 500 of the candies shown above. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 











YUGOSLAV-borm employee pronounces 


suggested name in his native tongue. 


SPANISH-speaking worker for Pfaudler 
Permutit, Inc., sounds out the same name. 


GERMAN student adds his talents to the 


company’s search for a universal name. 
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Pfaudler Permutit is a company with a 
name that’s a mouthful to say. It’s also a com- 
pany with an international future. So it’s look- 
ing for a new name that’s easy to pronounce 
—and innocuous—in any language. To do 
this, it called in foreign-speaking students and 
employees (pictures) to aid . . 


Search for a Universal Name 


Pfaudler Permutit, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., is a company hunting for a namc 

It's doing just that in the pictures 
Pfaudler Permutit (pronounced Faud‘lei 
Per-mu’-tit) called in eight of its own 
bilingual employees and four foreign 
students at the Universitv of Rochester: 
to help sort out some 55 proposed new 
names. 
¢ The Problem—lThe company has 
three big reasons for wanting a new 
moniker: 

e It is actively looking at a whol 
flock of other companies of various sizes 
with the intention of acquiring new 
businesses. As Donald A. Gaudion, 
president, puts it: “If we just keep add- 
ing new company names to 
Permutit we'd end up sounding like a 
New York law firm.” 

¢ As a worldwide company opcrat 
ing In several countries, it 1s important 
that the corporation have a name that 
can be pronounced in any language, has 


INDIAN student Lalita Sudarshan voices (left) and writes (above) 
one of the proposed names. Linguists also screened names, mean- 
ingless in English, for bad connotations in their languages 
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Pfaudler 






no bad connotations, and has letters 
that fit most alphabets. 
e Finally, 


name Pfaudlet 


even in English, the 
Permutit is a tonguc 
twister carrving no hint of what the 
company does. Executives realized this 
in 1957 when the Pfaudler Co. and th« 
Permutit Co. merged. Says Gaudion 
“You couldn't find two names stickic1 
to pronounce—and to put them to 


gether made it worse.” But both wer 


well known trade names and nobody 
could think of anything better at the 
time ‘One company wag,”  savs 
Gaudion, “suggested we call it Pfit, 
Inc.” 


Actually, the company didn’t get too 

j 1 
much help from its session with the 
foreign linguists 
possibilities 


Omceo, one of the 55 
vas tossed out by Patricia 
Yamada, a Japanese student, who said 
it means bridegroom back home. Man 
ico, according to a Spanish-speaking 
Pfaudler employee, suggests mental hos 





pital. Kinatek, said a German student, 
is too close to kino, a generally accepted 
term for movies in Europe. And Pifco 
is akin to Piefke, a legendary 
character in Berlin on the Sad 
order. 

¢ Linguist’s Choice—The name that ap 
pealed to most of the linguists was 
Duratek, which was pronounceable to 
a Yugoslav-born emplovee, a 
from India, as well as a Chinese em 
plovee. Duratek sounds reasonabic, but 
Gaudion, a boat enthusiast, discovered 
an all-aluminum craft with the trade 
name Duratech and wonders if that’s 
too close to Duratek. 

So Pfaulder Permutit is still looking 
for a name. Gaudion had _ favored 
Unitek, but his lawvers found a com 
pany in California with that title. “W< 


comic 
Sack 


stuaent 


thought about buving the company, but 
decided against it,” says Gaudion. 

¢ Broad Coverage—Ideally, says Gau 
dion, he wants a name that is just a 





CHINESE employee of Pfaudler Permutit, Pao Jen-Chao, trans- 
lates same name into Chinese characters. The company elimi- 
nated names that had letters that did not fit most foreign alphabets 
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/ OWe 
own business 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Our man in Moscow. With Russia ap- 
parently betting on economic victory, 
Business Week's Moscow Bureau Chief 
is one of the most important reporters 
anywhere. No other resident American 
newsman can spend as much time cover- 
ing Russian economic and technical de- 
velopments. So when Ernie Conine, of 
our Washington staff, recently relieved 





Bob Gibson in Moscow, and Bob be- 
came our Assistant Foreign Editor, we 
became just twice as well equipped to 
keep business and government readers 
informed on Soviet economic progress. 


Follow that scent. Ever heard of Cha- 
queneau? -It's a perfume — for ladies, of 
course, but so/d only to men. A neat mar- 
keting switch. Last December 12, in 
Business Week's “Personal Business” de- 
partment (devoted to the off-hours prob- 
lems of executives), we mentioned 
Chaqueneau as a possible last-minute 
Christmas gift for wives. It rang a bell 
— mostly our telephone — as desperate 
management men all over the country 
clamored for more information. Among 


IST 





other gratifying results, by Christmas Eve 
52 subscribers had rushed into one of 
Chaqueneau’s New York outlets, Rogers 
Peet, many of them clutching “Personal 
Business” in their nervous hands. Don't 
tell ws there’s no romance in business. 


Aud now, if you'll excuse us, we're off 
to visit Mile. Chaqueneau — to tell her 
where to advertise her perfume when she 
wants to influence management men: 





BUSINESS 
| WEEK 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 


You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men 
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JAPANESE student, Patricia Yamada, was 
one of four from University of Rochester 
who joined in testing suggested names. 


little bit descriptive of the company’s 
present business, but broad enough to 
characterize a much wider field’ of 
activity. Last vear, the company started 
promoting a coined word, fluidics, to go 
along with a new stvlized company svm- 
bol, a liquid drop inset with a globe 
his served its purpose by cutting across 
Pfaudler Permutit’s present business, 
which is the handling and treatment of 
all kinds of liquids for industry. The 
Pfaudler division’s main line is glassed- 
steel process equipment largely for the 
food, chemical, brewery, and pulp and 
paper industries. Permutit makes water 
treatment equipment and chemicals. 

The merger was a natural. Pfaudler 
had gotten into waste treatment re- 


covering chromic acid from a Pontiac 


plating plant. It began looking toward 
merger in this field because of the great 
market potential now that (1) govern- 
ment agencies are insisting that plant 
waste be removed before dumping liq- 
uids into rivers and (2) pure water is 
becoming a premium commodity. Pre- 
viouslv, it was often more economical 
to dump waste water even though it 
contained usable raw materials. Now 
the economics and anti-pollution pres- 
sures have changed. 
e Future Reference—So fluidics, which 
the company uses 1n its corporate image 
advertising, covers the ‘Pfaudler Permu- 
tit business well. But it won't work 
under the company’s present plans for 
growth (and, besides, the Rochester 
linguists turned thumbs down). 
“We know in the future that our 
business is going to be far broader than 
just handling fluids,” Gaudion savs. He 
cites Frigidaire as a name that is perfect 
for refrigerators and air conditioners but 
hardly appropriate for other appliances, 
such as a range. Cold Spot, a Sears 
Roebuck trade name, also fits refrigera 


tion, but wouldn’t be so hot water 
heaters. Sears markets water heaters 
under the Homart label, which Gaudion 
points to as ideal for all kinds of home 
appliances and equipment 

Pfaudler Permutit’s search for a 
name is all the more difficult because 
the company right now is in the middle 
of making up its mind about how and 
in what direction it wants to grow. This 
is whv Gaudion calls 1960 “‘the vear of 
decision,”” both in finding a name and 
the businesses to go with it 
e On Target—In 1954, Pfaudler set a 
goal of $60-million business. “As 
an $8-million-to-$10-million company,” 
Gaudion says, “with just one product, 
Pfaudler was vulnerable.” This vear, 
Gaudion insists, his “60 bv 60” growth 
program, which included the Permutit 
merger, will be right on target. Incom- 
ing orders for 1960 are expected to 
reach $60-million, a big jump over 
1959. Sales for 1959 were $36-million. 

“We are now at the stage we don’t 
feel panicky,” savs Gaudion. “But the 
question is do we stop here at $60-mil- 
a $40-million outfit.” 
¢ Two Courses—Gaudion savs there are 
two wavs to grow by 


lion or add, say. 


icquisition. One 


is bv what he calls niche-filling, or buy- 


ing a company that fills out vour line 
This creates automatic savings, since 
the acquisition should fit into one or 
more parts of your company, such as 


marketing, manufacturing, or research 
and development can take 
on the added business without major 
policy changes and the new prosperity 
will generate earnings quickly 

There is also the possibility of get- 
ting into 


\ company 


what Guadion calls crap- 
shooting. This is to pick some glamor- 
ous research laboratory developing items 
that are far out front in the technologi- 
cal parade \ small 
10% of vour net worth, is worth the 
gamble that vou'll latch onto a hot 
item. But it takes time to achieve 
growth this wav, and the risk of failure 
is great. You don’t get immediate major 
gains in size; and size, Gaudion believes, 
has its advantages 

¢ Next Step—Thus, at this point, 
Pfaudler Permutit is considering its next 
big step. One company in the capital 
goods business, with a sales volume al- 
most equal to its own, has attracted its 
attention, although no 
been made to acquire it. The acquisi- 
tion would put the company into the 
$100-million class, But there are dis- 
advantages in such a move. There is no 
automatic saving since 1 complete staf 


investment, sa\ 


decision has 


per share 


ome from growth of the 


is necessarv and anv increased 
earnings must 
new acquisition 


On the other hand, Gaudion thinks 
there are good buys available among 
capital goods companies rnght now 
Manv are worried about foreign compe- 
tition, both at home and abroad. ““Capt- 
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Rag 


‘These services are essential to you-— 
and they’re part of every General American lease 


A General American lease for freight cars or terminal 
storage provides far more than just a means of renting 
capital. You get flexibility of operation keyed to 
seasonal needs. You’re relieved of risk due to changes 
in products or markets. Long-term commitments 
are reduced. 

In addition, your General American lease assures 
you of proper maintenance in compliance with in- 
dustry codes as well as the elimination of the cost and 
burden of record keeping. Perhaps most important, 
your lease allows you to draw on the experience, engi- 
neering and research information available only from 
General American. 

You get more choice with over 65,000 GATX tank 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TRANSPORTATION 


cars, Airslide®, Dry-Flo®, Piggy-Back, refrigerator 
and other specialized freight cars as well as over 
657,000,000 gallons of liquid storage space in six ter- 
minals located in five key areas. 

No other leasing service is so practical or so complete. 
Yet leasing is only part of the story. Whether your 
problems relate to processing, shipping or storage 

. to mixing or drying ... to coating, fastening, 
conveying . . . to chemicals, foods, petroleum, plastics 

. solids, liquids or gases, General American’s 
broad experience and directed imagination can help 
you solve them. 

Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship, 
let us show you why #f pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 





GENERALS Offices in principal cities 
Un 

















HERE WE GO! 


WAGON TRAIN 
MORE TONS PER TRIP 

A CONVENIENT WAY TO 
UNLOAD — SIDE DELIVERY — 
KEEP GOING. LEAVE 

ROAD CLEAR FOR NEXT en 
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DANIEL F FLOWERS, V.P FINDLAY, OHIO FRED F FLOWERS, PRES. 
2100 ESPERSON BUILDING PO. BOX 238 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS FINDLAY, OHIO 
VEHICLES SINCE 1915 OS eT Re 
' | Railway Air Dump Cars : - vee 
| Mine Haulage Equipment 
\ K} Locomotives and Mine Cars 
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FOR THE SWIM 
OF YOUR LIFE! 


the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





FILTERS 


The HEART of | | 
your pool 
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THE MANAGEMENT MAN who 
reads Business Week is a man look- 
ing for ideas. He’s more than will- 
ing to give his attention to a busi- 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 





Free literature, clip and mail 


HOPKINS EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. K oes gees sia 
Setiett. Beane. it in the “best read” of all manage 


ment magazines 


nesslike proposition when he finds 
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POSSIBILITIES considered as new name 
for Pfaudler Permutit included these. The 


company still hasn’t selected one. 


tal goods manufacturers overseas,” savs 
Gaudion, “‘can now geat up for a mass 
market and can also « ympete in the 
ah. Bigg 

Domestic manufacturers are looking 
for wavs to offset this and Gaudion be- 
lieves a lot would be glad to get into 


business abroad with Pfaudler Permu- 


tit, which has growing overseas oper- 


itions in Germany, Japan, England, 
Mexico, Canada, and Brazil 

“This idea intrigues us,” savs Gau- 
dion 

He is searching for the right company, 
whose pri ducts can be manufactured in 
Pfaudler plants here and abroad and 


can be sold to the same industries that 
Pfaudler now serves 


At the same time. he wants to be 
readv with suitable new name when 
the next big step is made. With the 


rapidly growing foreign operations of 


Pfaudler Permutit and the possibility of 


adding to that by acquisition, it is vital 
that the name be universally acceptabk 
¢ Classic Example—Gaudion’s preoccu- 
pation with finding a new name parth 
stems from his experience at Eastman 
Kodak \ Harvard Business School 
gI iduate. he worked for Kodak as assist- 
ant to the sales and advertising vice 
president There, he savs, he was 
“steeped in the potency of that name 
in world markets.” A coined word that 
means nothing, Kodak nevertheless has 
become a textbook classic as one of the 
most carefully devised names for doing 
business around th vorld It fits 
Gaudion’s_ prescription: Har nso- 
nants with no j’s or I's, easily pro- 
nounced in all languag istinctive 
ind short, and meaning] lition 
that help npanv maintain its rights 
toaname. Yet, despite its lack of mean 
ing, Kodak is often used svnonvmously 
for camera END 
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A GUARANTEED ROOF 
OVER YOUR HEAD 


New...and only with Butler... 
full 20-year roof protection for 
pre-engineered buildings 


Here’s another reason to “go Butler” for your new building 
this year. You can have a preferred aluminum roof so supe- 
rior that we are now able to offer a 20-year guarantee. 

This is the first long-term roof guarantee ever offered for 
pre-engineered buildings. It is made possible by Butler’s 
leadership in designing and fabricating an enduring, weath- 
erproof aluminum roof system that today has an impressive 
history of outstanding job performance on thousands of 
Butler Buildings. Be sure that this new development in roof 





security, optional at nominal extra cost, is considered in your 
new building plans. 


Your Lowest-Cost Way to Build Well—superior roof protection 
is one of many reasons why more offices, plants, stores, ware- 
houses, terminals, recreation centers, schools and churches 
every year are being built with the Butler Building System. 

For your new building, take advantage of the wide, clear 
spans of Butler rigid frames . . . the beautiful new Butler- 
Tone™ baked-on color finishes for wall and roof panels... 
your choice of the finest factory-insulated or field-insulated 
exterior wall panels ... the fast, trouble-free construction 

. and the dependable, talented services of the nationwide 
group of Butler Builders. 

Interested? See your Yellow Pages for the name of your 
Butler Builder, under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask 
about financing, too... or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Meta! Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising « Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio + Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse. N.Y. « Boston, Mass. » Washington, D.C. » Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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Lake Shasta's Bridge Bay Resort, Redding, Calif. Chrysler Air Conditioning Contractor: Shasta Sheet Metal, inc., Redding, Calif. 


2 Chrysler Packaged Units solve 


resort’s varied air conditioning problems! 


Problem: What’s the most economical way to cool a 
building when (1) air conditioning requirements vary 
from room to room, and (2) outdoor temperatures often 
reach 120° F. in the sun? Solution: Gain flexibility and 
efficiency by building up a system of versatile Chrysler 
Packaged Air Conditioners. 


Bridge Bay Resort uses this method. And the entire job 
is handled by five Chrysler units that have condensers on 
the ground and blower units in the attic or on the roof. 
One need but stroll about—through one of the cocktail 
bars, the octagonal dining room, or the summer stock 
theatre when in use—to know that cooling is comfortably 
provided to suit the varying requirements of each area. 


Economical? No other system offered the needed capacity 
and temperature control at the same low cost. 


How about your air conditioning problems? If, like the 
sridge Bay Resort, economy and flexibility are the answe1 
your local Chrysler Air Conditioning Dealer is the man to 
contact. He can give you the full story about all the ad 
vantages inherent in Chrysler Packaged Air Conditioners. 
For his name, see the Yellow Pages. 


> HRYS LER 


AIRTEMP 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-60A, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Canadian Distributor: Therm-O-Rite Pr 
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DISCUSSION period follows each lecture on political and economic problems. The series 
of four talks at Electronics Park is pilot program, but may spread to other GE plant towns. 
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PERSONAL answer to stockholder’s ques- 


tion comes from GE’s John T. McCarty. 


A Special Job for Stockholders 


General Electric Co. wants more 
from its stockholders than just thei 
ipital. It wants them to get out and 
vork for its interests—and for the cause 
of “free and competitive enterprise.” 

Some 100 stockholders in the Svra 
use, N. Y., area got this message last 
local GE management 
yound up a novel experiment in stock 
older ‘“‘education,”” a series of 
holder symposiums to improve “under 
tanding and cooperation between the 
wners of the business and the peopl 
who manage it.’”” More concretely, the 
um was to enlist stockholder aid in 
GE’s drive to build what it calls a bet 
ter business climate in plant cities and 
legislative halls. 
* Enthusiastic Audience—The Svracus: 


ek as the 


1 


sh ir¢ 
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audienc 


seemed to take to the idea 


“There’s no time to be lost in getting 
started—we may be too late now in 
selling free enterprise,” one elderly busi 
nessman said. Others were calmer—but 
enthusiastic enough to suggest that 
stockhol groups in other GE plant 
cities n m get the same treatment 

The thought that share owners can 
be usef ) plugging corporat 1LISES 
is hardl <clusive with GI Lately 
more an nore companies have been 
dabb public affairs—announcing 
stand public issues, backing get- 
out-th campaigns, urging partici- 
pation in local politics, and distributing 
legislative voting records (BW—May30 
'59,p45). Stockholders have been on 
the 1 ie end of these campaigns, 


along with executives, emplovees, and 
the public at large. 

Mostly, though, share owners hai 
been propagandized through the mail 


with letters, bulletins, reports. Novw 
GE is tackling them face-to-face on 


their own home ground. Several GI 
plants have thrown in speeches on th 
“business climate’ as part of one-d 
stockholder open houses. But the S 
cuse community relations staff was th 
first to come up with a series of semin 
condensing for the stockholders som 
of the things the company teach 
employees in economic education, p 
tical action, and climat 
courses. 

¢ Curriculum—Syracuse’s public affair 
symposiums for share 


business 


owners bega 
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“At the turn of the century, 
buying production machinery usually 
required a heavy cash outlay.” 


“Times change. Modern C.I.T. 
financing keeps cash outlay down 
with long term credit for almost 


any production machinery.” 


Modern C.I.T. financing techniques bypass 
the machinery buyer’s need for heavy initial 
cash outlays—help machinery sellers to 
make more sales. Long C.1.T. terms and 
finance plans designed to specific equipment 
buying needs have built a business bridge 
between the makers and buyers of hundreds 
of different types of income-producing 
equipment. Whether you sit in the machinery 
buyer’s or seller’s seat, talk to C.I.T. 
Corporation. Thousands of businessmen 
already have—to their profit. Write to 

any C.I.T. Corporation office listed on the 
facing page. 


Financing for American Business 


sh 


RATION Home Office—650 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


C.I.T. Corporation is a subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation: capital and surplus over $300 million. 
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No matter what your business fi- 
nancing need, C.I.T. may be the 
answer you’reseeking. C.I.T. serv- 
ice is prompt, thorough and in 
your area. Note the list below. 
Every officer named is a trained 
financing expert. Write today, 
outlining your finance problem. 


C.1.T. CORPORATION 


DIVISION OFFICES 
Atlanta 3, Georgia, 55 Marietta St., N. W. 
Edward H. Mayer 
Boston 16, Massachusetts, 250 Stuart St. 
Donald E. Kidd 
Chicago 1, Illinois, 221 N. LaSalle St. 
George A. Lear 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, Leader Building 
Walter J. Rekstis 
Dallas 1, Texas, 211 N. Ervay Building 
James A. Turriff 
Denver 3, Colorado, 655 Broadway 
Paul F. Franklin 
Detroit 26, Michigan, 1625 Cadillac Tower 
Wallace B. MacGregor 
Houston 25, Texas, 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
Eduard Umbricht 
Jacksonville 7, Florida, 1710 Prudential Bldg. 
John J. Heater 
Kansas City 5, Missouri, 427 West 12th St. 
Thomas L. Geiss 
Los Angeles 14, California, 416 West 8th St. 
Leo G. McGraw, 
Mt phi “ T 
Charles F. Hodgins 
Mil kee 2, Wi 
L. J. La Motte 
Mi lis 2, Mi . 
Harvey L. Kyle 
New York 16, New York, One Park Avenue 
Eugene T. Neville 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma, 203 Park Ave. 
Earl E. Garrett 
Philadelphia 2, Penna., 2 Penn Ctr. Plaza 
Daniel V. McCarthy 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, Porter Building 
John R. Luce 
Portland 4, Oregon, Equitable Building 
Randolph J. McMaster 
Richmond 19, Virginia, 18 North Fifth St. 
Eugene W. Ford 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 120 Montgomery St. 
Robert Y. Mann 
Seattle 1, Washington, Northern Life Tower 
F. Leslie Conrad 


In Canada: 
Canadian Acceptance Corporation Ltd. 





, 2600 Sterick Bldg. 





in, 208 E. Wisconsin Ave. 


Rand Tower 
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... what could the GE stockholder do? Study up, join up, 


speak up—and build up... 


May 2. They covered “the national 
economic climate in which business 
operates, the role of organized labor in 
our economy, the business climate in 
Syracuse and New York State, and what 
one person can do toward community 
improvement.” 

A group of stockholders in the area, 
picked more or less at random, were 
invited by GE Vice-Pres. George L. 
Haller to attend “for discussion of 
common political and economic prob- 
lems.” About 100 turned up each 
week at W. R. G. Baker Hall, GE’s 
reception building at Electronics Park 
in Syracuse. They collected ‘resource 
kits’” (containing notebooks, ballpoint 
pens, reading matter, and bibliography); 
thumbed through such items as the 
voting record of the 86th Congress and 
a pamphlet titled “How our Laws Are 
Made in the Congress of the United 
States”; and then settled down to listen 
and discuss. 
¢ Company Viewpoints—At the first 
session J. J. Farrell, general manager of 
GE’s Heavy Military Electronics Dept., 
made the company’s position clear. He 
attacked creeping inflation, big govern- 
ment spending, and proposals for vari- 
ous sorts of government regulation. 

“There have been bills in Congress 
which would regulate prices,” he said. 
“There are people who seek govern- 
ment intervention in the collective bar- 
gaining process between management 
and labor. There are those who demand 
that government place its contracts ac- 
cording to the needs of communities 
rather than the ability of the con- 
tractors.” All this, he concluded, means 
there is “an important educational job 
to do . . . and that is where we need 
your help.” 
¢ SPP Club—At the “Graduation Day” 
session last week, John T. McCarty, 
Electronics Park manager of employee 
and plant community relations, was 
even more specific. Instead of giving 
out diplomas, he told the stockholders, 
“we are making you members of the 
SPP Club. That stands for Stretch 
Purchasing Power.” 

What could the GE stockholders 
do? “Study up, join up, speak up—and 
build up.” McCarty urged his audience 
to talk to their families, ministers, busi- 
ness associates, milkmen, and dry clean- 
ers about the importance of a “‘climate 
of free and competitive enterprise.” He 
suggested they get civic and educa- 
tional groups to sponsor economic study 
courses—or even start one themselves in 
their own neighborhoods. “Most vital 
of all,” he declared, is for every citizen 


(STORY on page 141) 


to “work hard for the political party of 
his choice.” 

“Does this seem like an enormous 
job we’ve outlined for you?” McCarty 
asked. “Well, you’re absolutely right. 
It is.” 
¢ Practical Advice—During the question 
period that followed, a portly white- 
haired share owner said he couldn’t see 
much difference between Republicans 
and Democrats. “How do you go about 
selecting a party?” 

McCarty’s firm answer: “‘Independ- 
ents are the worst kind of people. 
Choose the party closest to what you 
believe, become active in it, and speak 
up in support of the principles in which 
you believe.” 

“I'd like to see Barry Goldwater as 
Nixon’s running mate,” a gentle-look- 
ing woman shareholder mused during 
the refreshment period. “I could get a 
letter-writing campaign started to urge 
the National Committee to support a 
Nixon-Goldwater ticket.” With an em- 
barrassed laugh, she added that she’d 
“never done such a thing before.” 

“I wonder if it really helps for just 
one person to write a congressman,” 
asked a matronly woman _ hesitantly. 
“You'd be surprised how much it does,” 
her companion snapped. 
¢ Shareholder Reaction—The sessions 
were viewed by GE as a pilot program, 
to be offered to other plants by the 
headquarters investor relations staff if 
successful. Results of a questionnaire 
distributed to the participants haven't 
vet been tabulated, but after a quick 
scanning GE officials in Syracuse feel 
the experiment was a success. 

“Congratulations on this beginning,” 
one stockholder wrote; “I hope other 
companies will follow your leadership.” 
Another had attended the first session 
out of curiosity but “found it so inter- 
esting I was drawn back to the others.” 

There were criticisms, of course. 
Some felt there wasn’t enough audience 
participation; others asked for more 
company information and for sessions 
on specific economic and _ legislative 
issues, 

Most stockholders seemed to agree 
with the views expressed by the GE 
representatives. There was praise for 
the “very frank and honest presenta- 
tions” and for the GE _ people's 
“friendly attitude,” “‘integrity,” and 
“forthrightness.”” One woman felt “un- 
satisfied” after the session on organized 
labor but said that may have been 
because “I was unconsciously hoping 
for an out-and-out indictment of union 
practices.” END 
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ARE YOUR FINGERS 
ON YOUR 
MARKET’S PULSE? 


If you sell to the new construction market, 
you can make vital decisions solidly based 
on facts that are relevant to the problem. 
DODGE CONSTRUCTION STATIS- 
TICS can help you: 


¢ determine whether you’re losing or 
gaining ground in your market. 

* make valid short-term predictions — 
to control inventory, production and 
promotion. 

* set realistic sales quotas. 

* evaluate performance vs. potential for 
individual salesmen and distribution 
outlets. 


send for 
this free 
booklet 


“sa 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Dept. BW 60A 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me your booklet; “Dodge Con- 
struction Statistics . . . for Better, Safer, 
More Profitable Business Decisions.” 


F.w. DODGE 


{ 


CORPORATION 
DODGE CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


F. W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 
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The parking lot attendants in the 
pictures are speeding up their opera- 
tions with the help of a pocket-size 
two-way radio, called the Pocketphone 
manufactured by Globe Electronics, an 
Iowa division of Textron Electronics, 
Inc.—itself an affiliate of Textron, Inc 

Said to be the smallest on the market, 
the transistorized device measures 13 in. 


+ 





by 22 in. bv 6} in.—about the size of 


_.. Gets the Orders Across Fast 





* as tw, 


the miniature transistor radios that have 
been around for a couple of years Each 
unit contains a complete transmitter 
and receiver, with built-in microphone 
and speaker, retractable whip antenna, 
and a plug for earphones 

Using a pair of these, 
on a conversation at distances up to 4 


you can Carry 
mile, according to the 
Pocketphone is powered 


by a 9-volt 
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What is it? 
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eee ee es 
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AERIAL PHOTO of the ocean? No. Rocket’s eye view of a 
landscape? A good guess, but wrong again. Wood you like a 
hint? You guessed it— lumber. More specifically, plywood — 
photographed very close up and enlarged many times. The point 
is, no matter what you want to ship — from something as 
substantial as wood to something as volatile as oil— you can 
be sure the Rock Island will spare no effort to transport it 
carefully, quickly, and economically. Modern equipment, 
electronic traffic controls, automatic classification yards, 
system-wide teletype and microwave networks, experienced, 
expert, conscientious personnel — all assure that your 

freight will be handled the way you want it handled. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


the railroad of planned progress 


...geared to the nation's future 
CHICAGO 5 
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1 BUSINESS 
RESPONSIBILITY 
IN ACTION 


Just Published. Here are 
ideas, facts, expert opin- 
ions, and sound advice 
on business responsibil- 
ity: what it means — 
what to do about it— 
and how to do it. Re- 
porting Harvard's 29th 
National Business Con- 
ference, the book discus- 
ses how far you should go into politics 
—business leadership in urban renewal 
—and much more. Edited by Dan H. 
Fenn, Jr., Harvard University. 161 pp., 
$4.75 


2 MANAGEMENT BY SYSTEM 


Just Published. Treats systems and 
procedures as one of the basic ad- 
ministrative techniques through which 
the complex business organization acts 
and by which it controls and coordi- 
nates its actions. Shows how procedure 
analysis and improvement can elimi- 
nate waste, confusion, and delay. Gives 
specific methods for improving systems 
and procedures to reduce costs, improve 
customer relations, and sharpen policy 
execution. By Richard F. Neuschel, 
McKinsey & Co. Second Edition, 414 
pp., 25 illus., $7.95 


3 PEOPLE, PROBLEMS 
AND PROFITS 


The Uses of Psychology in Management 


Just Published. Shows how to better 
employee relations—improve communi- 
cations at all levels—increase produc- 
tivity by applying the principles of 
practical psychology to personnel prob- 
lems. Stresses actual management sit- 
uations and covers topics such as: the 
“company” personality, communication: 
the art of making sense, a philosophy 
for mature management, and much 
more. By Saul W. Gellerman; Psycho- 
logical Consultant. 252 pp., $5.95 











|. OTHER NEW McGRAW-HILL BOOKS __| 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS LIBRARY 


4 HOW TO CHART DATA 
by Phil Carroll, Professional Engineer. 
Second Edition, 250 pp., 106 illus., $7.50 


5 THE HUMAN SIDE OF ENTERPRISE 


by Douglas McGregor, Mass Inst. of 
Technology. 246 pp., $4.95 

6 FINANCIAL and ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACCOUNTING 
by C. Aubrey Smith and Jim G. Ash- 
burne, Univ. of Texas. Second Edition, 


629 pp., $8.50 


7 THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING 
by Melvin S. Hattwick, Director of Ad- 
vertising, Continental Oil Co. 275 pp., 
27 illus., $5.95 
SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 
T neGrew- nin Book Co., Dept. BW-6-4 
| 327 W. 4ist St., New York 36, N. Y | 
| Send me book(s) circled below for 10 days’ ex | 
amination on approval In 10 days I will remit 
| for book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery | 
costs, and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We 
| pay delivery costs if you remit with this coupon | 
] same return privilege.) | 
| 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 
NOMO cosccccccccessessecereecers 
| AGATOSS oo ccccceseeessreereerscreneeee l 
| GOP coccesoccceseccocces Zone ... .State ; 
| PED cc ccctbbii inthe di ded OdReoes | 
l Position ... ee ° | 
| For price and terms outside U. S. | 
j write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y.C. Bw-6-4 | 
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rechargeable nickel-cadmium battery, 
which is said to have a life expectancy 
of nearly a year of eight-hour-a-day op- 
cration. 

¢ Uses—Since the set broadcasts in the 
frequency range known as the Citizens 
Band and puts out less than 100 milli- 
watts of power, you don’t need an FCC 
license to use it. Globe sees many pos- 
sible applications: factory and office 
communications; department store and 
hospital paging systems; dispatching out- 
door teams of workmen, such as con- 
struction crews; ship-to-shore communi- 
cation for pleasure boaters. 

Some in the radio communications 
field feel that Citizens Band broadcast- 
ing is not really practical in business 
and industry, because of overcrowded 
channel conditions; they believe it is 
best restricted to personal use. Globe, 
however, doesn’t think this is the case 
at the short ranges covered by its new 
device. 

The Pocketphone costs $125. 


Automatic Filter Spots 
The Tiniest Impurities 


Filtering liquids to test for minute 
amounts of impurity has always been 
a time-consuming manual job, both in 
industry and in the lab. Now Graver 
Water Conditioning Co., a division of 
Union Tank Car Co., has automated 
the process with a continuous cycle 
analyzer that uses Millipore, a filtering 
material that will extract solids as infi- 
nitesimal as two parts in a billion of 
liquid. 

The instrument, about the size of 
an office adding machine, works like 
this: Millipore tape is stamped with the 
time of sampling and fed into the filter 
chamber by a spool. A valve lets the 
liquid to be tested pass through the 
tape and out of the instrument into a 
measuring tank. When the tank reaches 
a given level, the valve reverses, and 
the sample can be flowed either back 
to the source or out into waste. Then 
the cycle repeats itself. The machine 
can be set to take samplings at inter- 
vals from one minute to a half hour. 

As each sample passes through the 
filter the impurities leave a round stain. 
The degree of discoloration indicates 
the amount of impurity present. 

Since the device runs unattended, it 
could serve for spotcheck quality con- 
trol in chemical processing and the 
making of beverages. Round-the-clock 
checks of a city’s water supply are an- 
other possibility. Philadelphia Electric 
Co.’s Eddystone Station has a unit 
to keep tabs on the high-purity water 
for the power plant cycle, and Graver 
says it has a backlog of orders from 
other power stations. Cost is around 
$3,000. END 


TL 4 
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RECORD 


Ol e-Ver 
At Lowest Unit 
OF ots | 





For Inactive Records 





















Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice; 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mail to: Dept. BW6. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, ll. 


















PUT and CALL Options 


$3.00 at your bookseller, or 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A-10 
419 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 


by Herbert Filer #1 authority on the subject. 














Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
sultants Brief you on Plant 
Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 
Write, wireé-or phone 
J. D. Eppright 








the nicest things 
happen to people 

é who Carry 

Ls FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 














UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed more 
pages of business and industrial 
advertising in Business Week 
than in any competing magazine 
for 22 consecutive years. 
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Time to Ease Up on the Brakes 


Slowly and almost silently the nation’s money 
managers have been moving away from the tight 
money policy they had pursued since mid-1958. 
They are doing so with the knowledge that the 
course they followed so courageously has attained 
its major objectives—the lessening of inflationary 
pressures and the maintenance of a stable dollar. 

The Fed has not taken all the credit for the ebbing 
of inflationary pressures. Its officials admit that their 
task was made easier because the federal budget 
came into balance. In the past, the government’s 
deficit spending hampered the Fed, so that it was 
going it alone and with one hand tied behind its 
back. Now, with the government’s help, the Fed’s 
policies have increased in effectiveness. 

In fact, if the Fed had maintained its restrictive 
course this spring, it could have throttled our 
growth. The nation’s industrial plant has been 
operating well below capacity and our rate of growth 
has been slowing down. 

This is why the money managers have already 
eased up a little on the credit brakes. They did so at 
a time when most businessmen and many econo- 
mists were still talking in terms of the “soaring 60s.” 
But their relaxation to date has been minor, with 
credit easier only in relation to the extremely 
stringent conditions prevailing at the beginning of 
the year. Money, as any banker knows, is still 
“damn tight,” and as any borrower knows, it is still 
very expensive. 

Some further steps should be taken. There is no 
need to go to the extreme of easy money, but the 
economy could benefit by additional relaxation. This 
would stimulate growth without running the risks 
of a new inflationary threat. This is a view held by 
many “non-inflationists,” including Arthur F. Burns, 
former chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, who recently observed that 
“highly restrictive credit policies have served their 
purpose. For the time being they are no longer 
necessary... .” 

The most obvious move the Fed could make is to 
cut the discount rate, which has been at 4% since 
last September, a time when the money managers 
were freely voicing fears about inflation. 

This is also a good time for the Fed to wipe out 
the archaic differential in reserve requirements 
existing between the central reserve city’ banks in 
New York and Chicago, which have been squeezed 
the hardest, and banks in other reserve cities. Such 
a step may not have been wise as long as aggressive 
restraint was the order of the day. But now, after a 
period in which the money supply has shown almost 
no growth, the elimination of the differential would 
provide reserves where they are most needed. 

In addition, a reduction in margin requirement on 
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stock purchases is overdue, for the inflationary 
psychology that was so strong a force in the 1959 
bull market has played itself out. 

Fed. Chmn. William McC. Martin has stressed the 
need for flexibility in setting Fed policy. But for the 
most part, the Fed’s flexibility has been utilized to 
push down on the credit brakes. A flexible policy 
aimed at easing credit pressures now would be in 
keeping with both the needs of the economy and the 
Fed’s own operating concept. 

If the economy shows sharp improvement later 
this year, then the Fed could turn to restraint again. 
But the immediate problem is to encourage growth, 
not stagnation, and this calls for further easing up 
on the brakes. 


How High the Spy? 


Modern technology changes all things, including 
the spy business. The Nathan Hales and Mata Haris 
give way to the U-2, the Midas and Samos earth sat- 
ellites, and the bugged eagle in the American em- 
bassy in Moscow. 

Indeed, in this swirl of technological progress, it 
becomes extremely difficult even to define what a 
spy is. Is the eye-in-the-sky a spy if it goes up 100 
miles? Does it become a spy if it cruises at only 
20 miles, 10 miles, five miles? One simple formula 
would be to define anything you can shoot down as 
a spy. Comrade Khrushchev apparently thought 
it would be gauche to call our U-2 a spy before he 
finally brought one down. He has not objected to 
our sending surveillance satellites over his territory, 
nor we to his over ours. 

But it becomes a most complex mathematical pro- 
lem in relativity theory to say when a very high- 
flying satellite is actually over some nation’s terri- 
tory. Is this to be done by calculating an imaginary 
perpendicular, stuck up in space like a radio an- 
tenna from the spinning globe, which a satellite, 
orbiting on its own course, periodically intersects— 
or what? Assuming you had a missile that could 
hit it, would it be an act of aggression to shoot down 
that satellite if it were found to be over its mother 
country at the time of actual impact? 

And what about the bugged eagle hugging the 
ground in the foreign embassy? Can he be shot 
down? Can he even be spoken to rudely by the peo- 
ple he is bugging? Stalin apparently asked that a 
British admiral be sent home because he made in- 
sulting remarks about the Russians (he said they 
were “barbarians’’) into the electronic detector 

The one hope that emerges from this technologi- 
cal revolution of our time is that, in a world in which 
there is no place to hide, both spying and war may 
become obsolete. 
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What the well-dressed consumer is wearing 


This year’s consumer, bombarded by a record 
$11 billion of advertising, has her armor on, 


her guard up, and her gauntlet ready 


in your face. “Just try to sell me,” he 


banner reads. 


To make a dent in the armor (short 


battle-ax, spiked mace or tournament lance), 
the modern marketer needs a no-non- 


sense advertising weapon. One that 
gets his message seen ... by the 
right people ... and with high 
frequency. 


There’s no perforator like The 
Saturday Evening Post. Your 
advertising in the Post isn’t 
bypassed in a flurry of 
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The Saturday t 


POST 


THE INFLUENTIALS MAGAZINE 


YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE 
(INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) IN THE POST 


dial twirling and page flipping. Alfred Politz’ 
new study of media effectiveness — Ad Page 
Exposure—shows that fair damsels and gal- 


lant swains turn and return to your Post 
ad page 30,861,000 times per issue! 


Your Post ad page gets 37°4 more exposure to 


the individual reader than the sam> a‘ 
in the other big weekly magazine. And 
Saturday Evening Post readers 
have the highest median income 
in the general-weekly field. 


Arm yourself with the Hi-F re- 
quency magazine, sir, and 
you'll penetrate the iron- 

clad consumer market. 
That’s an ironclad pledge. 
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The First mal Bank of Miami, 


one of u 


leading banks. 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES STEP UP 
SPEED AND EFFICIENCY OF BANK ACCOUNTING AT 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI 


The seene: beautiful First National Bank of Miami, Fla., where interior design by Florence 

Knoll is as contemporary as the bank’s operating methods. The job: posting regular and special 

checking accounts. The equipment: Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting Machines for 

bank bookkeeping. The results: as reported by Senior Vice President Ray F. Basten: “This 

equipment, with its electronic efficiency, maintains our standard of quality while keeping pace 

with our rapid growth. In addition, its high level of performance has improved our control of 

costs, has enabled us to improve customer service and has reduced operator training time, too.” 
Bu igk mM 

Burroughs Electronic Accounting Machines are busy pro- 

ducing results like these in banks and businesses across the 

nation. The most comprehensive machines of their kind, S Burroughs 

they’re part of our advanced data processing line, ranging Burroughs 

from accounting machines to complete computer systems. 


£; 2 
For details, action—and results—call our nearby branch. t 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. orpora 107T1 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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